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PKEFACE 



Aptbh a careful examination of existing books, the Univerdty 
of Pennsylvania has ffuled to find a satisfactory text from which to 
teach its civil engineering students the fundamental principles of 
geodetic surveying and the adjustment of observations as it 
feels they should be taught to this class of men. A canvass of 
the leading colleges of the country has shown that the same lack 
of a suitable book has been felt by many other institutions. The 
present volume has been prepared to meet this apparent need. 
No attempt has been made, therefore, to treat the subject 
exhaustively for the benefit of the professional geodesist, but 
rather to build up a book containir^ everything that can be con- 
sidered desirable for the student or useful to the practicing civil 
engineer. In order to make the book complete for such en^neers 
it has been necessary to include a large amount of matter not 
desirable or suitable for class-room work, the arrangement of 
the college course being left to the judgment of the instructor. 

In writing the book in two parts the fum has been to make each 
part complete in itself, so that either part may be read intelligently 
without having read the other part. Those who wish to make 
a study of geodetic work without entering into involved mathe- 
matical discussions, will find a complete treatment of geodetic 
methods and the rules for making the necessary adjustments 
in the first part of the book. Those who wish to become familiar 
with the fundamental principles of least squares, or those familiar 
with geodetic work who wish to understand the mathematical 
theory on which the rules for adjusting observations are based, 
may read the second part of the book alone. The book has 
been written with the intention, however, that engineering students 
shall take the two parts in succession. 
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vi PREFACE 

b the Gist part of tbe book tke initud ctiapto- takes up the 
priDci|rfes of trianguUtifm wmk as the best introductkm to geodetic 
work in general. Nothing nev <rf any special inqxwtance is 
available in the gai»s] scheme of triangulatioD, and the cb^ter 
is written as briefly and ktgically as possible. 

Tbe second chapter treats <tf tbe subject of base-line measuie- 
nwDt, induding measurements with base-bars, steel t^>es, invar 
tapes, and steel and \aa^ wires. Special care has been taken 
to hare such omstants as tbe temperature coefficient, tbe modulus 
of elaetictty, and tbe qiecific wei^t correct and oomfriete for 
the different materials involved. The mstbonatical treatmmt 
of tbe corrections required in baae-line work has been made as 
simple as posaUe, avnding needless tnmsfonnaticxis of mathemat- 
ical formulas to cover unusual methods of work. 

Tbe third charter takes up the subject of an^e measurement, 
and is intended to make clear the most apiMt>ved methods of using 
the instnnnenta and performing the actual wcwk in the field. 
The repeating method is pven in much detail on account of the 
excellent results obtainable by this method with the ordinary 
en^oeer's tranat. 

The fourth chapter includes the computations and adjust- 
ments required in triangulatiim work, and is intended to cover 
all pmnls of interest to the civil en^neer. 

Tbe fifth chatter takes up the subject of computing the geodetic 
positions from the results of the triangulatirai work. The mathe- 
matical treatment of this subject is so difficult that the formulas 
to be used are ^ven without demiHkstration. but all tbe rules and 
constants are given that tbe en^eer will ever require. 

The sixth chapter is devoted to geodetic leveling, and contains 
the ^miliar knowledge on this subject arranged as briefly as is 
coDijL'itent with clearness and completeness. 

Tbe seventh cha[>ter is devoted to astronomical det«rniina- 
tions, giving in detail such work as falls within tbe province of the 
engineer, and in outline such general information as the educated 
engineer should possess, but which is seldom found in engineering 
text-bodes. The number of methods for malring astronomical 
determinations is almost without limit, hot the older and well- 
tried methods are here rettuned as best adapted to the needs of 
the engineer. 

The eighth chapter considers the principal methods of map 
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PREFACE vii 

projection, and differs from the treatment found in other books 
cMefiy by including the formulaa which alone make it pos^ble 
to use the different methods. 

Chapters IX to XVI form the second part of the book, devoted 
to the development of the Method of Least Squares and its applies^ 
tion to the adjustment of observations. 

Chapter IX includes the necessary classification of values, 
quantities and errors, and also the laws of chance on which the 
theory of errors b founded. This is followed in Chapter X by 
the development of the mathematical theory of errors, which is 
the fundamental basis from which all the rules for adjustments 
are derived. 

Chapter XI develops the mathematical methods for obtaining 
the most probable values of independent quantities in general 
from their observed values, and Chapter XII eictends the methods 
so as to include conditioned and computed quantities. 

Chapter XIII explains the meaning of and methods of obtaining 
the probable error for both observed and computed quantities. 
The derivation of the necessary formulas is considered too 
abstruse for the average student, and these formulas are g^ven 
without demonstration. 

Chapters XIV, XV, and XVI, deal respectively with the 
application of the theory of least squares to the various condi- 
tions met with and adjustments required in angle work, base- 
line work, and level work, covering all cases likely to be of interest 
to the civil engineer. 

In the preparation of the text the following points have been 
kept constantly in view: tobringthebookuptodate; to make the 
treatment of each subject as clear and concise as possible; to 
use the same symbols throughout the book for the same meaning, 
adoptii^ the symbols having the most general acceptance; to 
define each symbol in a formula where the formula is developed, 
so that the user of the formula is never required to hunt for the 
meaning of its terms; to give for every formula the unit in which 
each symbol is to be taken; to clear up any doubt as to what 
algebraic sign is to be given to a symbol in a formula, as the sign 
required in a geodetic formula is not infrequently the opposite 
of what would naturally be supposed; to make perfectly rigid 
such demonstrations as are given; where demonstrations are 
not given to state where they may be found; to give the best 
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viii PREFACE 

obtainable values for all constants required in geodetic work; 
and to state the accuracy attainable with different instruments 
and methods, bo that a proper choice may be made. Attention 
is called to the very large number of illustrative examples that 
are given, and which are worked out in detail so that every 
process may be thoroughly understood. 

E. L. I. 
PmLADBLFHiA, Pa., December, 1911. 
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GEODETIC SURVEYING 

AND 

THE ADJUSTMENT OF OBSERVATIONS 

(METHOD OF LEAST SQUARES) 

INTRODUCTION 

1. Geodesy is that branch of science which treats of making 
extended measurements on the surface of the earth, and of 
related problems. Primarily the object of such work ie to furnish 
precise locations for the controlling points of extensive surveys. 
The determination of the figure and dimensions of the earth, 
however, is also a fundamental object. 

2. The Importance of Geodetic Work is recognized by all 
civilized nations, each of which maintains an extensive organi- 
zation for this purpose. The knowledge thus gained of the earth 
and ita surface has been of great benefit to humanity. In further- 
ance of this object an International Geodetic Association has been 
formed (1886), and includes the United States (1889) in its mem- 
bership. 

3. Geodetic Work in the United States is carried on by the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, a branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. The valuable papers on geodetic 
work published by this department may be obtained free of 
charge by addressing the " Superintendent I'nited States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C." 

4. History. Plane surveying dates from about the year 
2000 B.C. Geodesy literally began about 230 b.c, in the time of 
Erastoethenes and the famous school of Alexandria, at which 
time very fair results were secured in the effort to determine the 
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shape and size of tbe earth. Modem geodesy practically began 
in the seventeenth century in the time of Newton, owing to 
disputes coneeraing the shape of the earth and the flattening of 
the poles. (See Chapter III for further treatment of this subject.) 
6. The Scope of Geodesy originally involved only the shape 
of the earth and its dimensions. Modern geodesy covers many 
topics, the principal ones being about as follows: 

Leveling (on land); 

Soundings (oceans, lakes, rivers) ; 

Mean Sea Level ; 

Triangulation; 

Time; 

Latitude (by observation) ; 

Longitude (by observation) ; 

Azimuth (by observation) ; 

Computation of Geodetic Positions (latitude, longitude, and 
azimuth by computation); 

Problems of Location; 

Figure and Dimensions of the Earth; 

Configuration of the Earth; 

Map Projection; 

Gravity ; 

Terrestrial Magnetism; 

Deviation of the Plumb Line; 

Tides and Tidal Phenomena; 

Ocean Currents; 

Meteorology, 
6. Geodetic Surveying. This class of surveying is distin- 
guished from plane surveying by the fact that it takes account 
of the curvature of the earth, usually necessitated by the large 
distances or areas covered. Work of this character requires the 
utmost refinement of methods and instruments, 

1st, Because allowing for the curvature of the earth is in 
itself a refinement; 

2nd, Because small measurements have to be greatly 
expanded ; 

3rd, Because the magnitude of the work involves an accumu- 
lation of errors. 
The fundamental operations of geodetic survej-ing are Triangu- 
lation and Precise Leveling. These in turn require the deter- 
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mination of time, latitude, loagitude, and azimuth; the deter- 
mination of mean sea level; and a knowledge of the figure and 
dimenaionB of the earth. The first part of this book covers 
Buch points on these subjects as are likely to interest the civil 
engineer. 

7> The Adjustment of Observations. AH me^urements are 
subject to more or less unknown and unavoidable sources of 
error. Repeated meaaurementa of the same quantity can not 
be made to agree precisely by any refinement of methods or 
instruments. Measurements made on different parts of the same 
figure do not give results that are absolutely consistent with the 
rigid geometrical requirements of the case. Some method of 
adjustment is therefore necessary in order that these discrepan- 
cies may be removed. Obviously that method of adjustment 
will be the most satisfactorj' which assigns the mont probable 
wdues to the unknown quantities in view of all the measurements 
that have been taken and the conditions which must lie satisfied. 
Such adjustments are now universally made by the Method of 
Least Squares. The application of this method to the elementary 
problems of geodetic work forms the subject-matter of the second 
part of this book. 
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PRINCIPLES OF TRIANGULATION 

8. General Scheme. The word triatigulation, &s used in 
geodetic surveying, includes all those operations required to 
determine either the relative or the absolute positions of different 
points on the surface of the earth, when such operations are 
based on the properties of plane and spherical triangles. By the 
rdoHve position of a point is meant ita location with reference 
to one or more other points in terms of angles or distance as may 
be necessary. In geodetic work distances are usually expressed 
in meters, and are always reduced to mean aea level, as explained 
later on. By the absolute position of a point is meant its loca- 
tion by latitude and longitude. Strictly speaking the absolute 
position of a point also includes its elevation above mean sea 
level, but if this is desired it forms a special piece of work, and 
comes under the head of leveling. Directions are either relative 
or absolute. The rdalive directions of the lines of a survey are 
shown by the measured or computed angles. The absolute 
direction of a line is given by its azimuth, which is the angle it 
makes with a meridian through either of its ends, counting clock- 
wise from the south point and continuously up to 360". For 
reasons which will appear later the azimuth of a line must always 
be stated in a way that clearly shows which end it refers to. 

In the actual field work of the triangulation suitable points, 
called stations, are selected and definitely marked throughout 
the area to be covered, the selection of these stations depending 
on the character of the co'untry and the object of the survey. 
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The stations thus established are regarded as forming the vertices 
of a set of mutually comiected triangles (overlapping or not, as 
the case may be), the complete figure being called & triangula- 
tion system. At least one side and all the angles in the triangula- 
tion system are directly measured, using the utmost care. All 
the remaining sides are obtained by computation of the successive 
triangles, which (corrected for spherical excess, if necessary) 
are treated as plane triangles. The line which is actually measured 
ie called the base line. It is common to measure an additional 
line near the close of the work, this line being connected with 
the triangulation system so that its length may also be obtained 
by calculation. Such a line is called a check base, forming an 
excellent check on both the field work and the computations of the 
whole survey. In work of large extent intermediate bases or check 
bases are often introduced. Lines which are actually measured on 
the ground are always reduced to mean sea level before any further 
use is made of them. It is evident that all computed lengths will 
therefore refer to mean sea level without fiuther reduction. 

The stations forming a triangulation system are called triangu- 
lation stations. Those stations (usually triangulation stations) 
at which special work is done are commonly given corresponding 
names, such as base4ine stations, astronomical atations, latitude 
stations, longiltide stations, azimuth stations, etc. 

An example of a small triangulation system (United States 
and Mexico Boundary Survey, 1891-1896) is shown in Fig, 1, 
page 6, the object being to connect the "Boundary Post" on 
the azimuth line to the westward with " Monument 204 " on the 
azimuth line to the eastward. The air-line distance between 
these points is about 23 miles. The system is made up of the 
quadrilateral West Base, Azimuth Station, East Base, Station 
Ko. 9; the quadrilateral Pilot Knob, Azimuth Station, Station 
No. 10, Station No. 9; the quadrilateral Pilot Knob, Azimuth 
Station, Station No. 10, Monument 204; and the triangle Pilot 
Knob, Boundary Post, Azimuth Station. The base line (West 
Base to East Base) has a length of 2,205 meters (1. 37 -|- miles), 
and the successive expansions are evident from the figure. 

9. Geometrical Conditions. The triangles and combinations 
thereof which make up a triangulation system form a figure involv- 
ing rigid geometrical relations among the various lines and angles. 
The measured values seldom or never exactly satisfy these con- 
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Pio. 1.— Example of b. TriaDgulation System. 

FR>m Report ot U. S. Sactioa of InteraatioDul Bounduy CammlHioi 
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ditions, and must therefore be adjusted until they do. In the 
nature of things the true values of the lines and angles can never 
be known, but the greater the number of independent conditions 
on which an adjustment is baaed the greater the probability that 
the adjusted values lie nearer to the truth than the measured 
values. It is for this reason that work of an extended character 
is arranged so that some or all of the measured values will be 
involved in more than one triangle, thus greatly increasing the 
number of conditions which must be satisfied by the adjustment. 

The simplest system of triangulation is that in which the work 
is expanded or carried forward through a succession of independent 
triangles, each of which is separately adjusted and computed; 
and. where the work is of moderate extent this is usually all that is 
necessaty. The best triangulation system, under ordinary circum- 
stances, when the survey is of a more extended character, or 
great accuracy is desired, is that in which the work is so arranged 
as to form a succession of independent quadrilaterals, each of 
which is separately adjusted and computed. (In work of great 
magnituc^ the entire sj-.stem would be adjusted as a whole.) 
A geodetic quadrilateral is the figure formed by connecting any 
four stations in every possible way, the result being the ordinary 
quadrilateral with both its diagonals included; there is no station 
where the diagonals intersect. The eight comer angles of the 
quadrilateral are always measured independently, and then 
adjusted (as explained later) so as to satisfy all the geometric 
requirements of such a figure. Other arrangements of triangles 
are sometimes used for special work. More complicated systems 
of triangles or adjustment are seldom necessary or desirable, 
except in the very largest class of work. Since triangulation 
systems are usually treated as a succession of independent figures 
it evidently makes no difference whether the figures overlap or 
extend into new territory'. 

Every triangulation system is fundamentally made up of 
triangles, and in order that small errors of measurement shall not 
produce large errors in the computed values, it is necessary that 
only well shaped triangles should be permitted. The best shaped 
triangle is evidently equilateral, while the best shaped quadri- 
lateral is a perfect square, and these arc the figures which it is 
desirable to approximate , as far as possible. A well shaped 
triangle is one which contains no angle smaller than 30° (involving 
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the requirement that no angle must exceed 120°), In a quadri- 
lateral, however, angles much less than 30° are often necessary 
and justifiable in the component triangles. 

10. Special Cases. It is often desirable and feasible (espe- 
cially on reconnoissance) to connect two distant stations with a 
narrow and approximately straight triangulation system, as shown 
diagrammatically by the several plans in Fig.2. In these diagrams 
the heavy dots represent the stations occupied, all the angles at 
each station being directly measured. The maximum length 




Fig. 2. 

of sight is approximately the same in each case. The stations 
to be connected are marked A and B. In an actual survey, of 
course, the location of the stations could only approximate the 
perfect regularity of the sketches. 

In System I the terminal stations are connected by a simple 
chain of triangles. This plan is the cheapest and most rapid, 
but also the least accurate. 

System II is given in two forms, which are substantially alike 
in cost and results, the hexagonal idea being the basis of each 
construction. This sj'stem not only covers the largest area, 
but greatly increases the accuracy attainable. The large num- 
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ber of stations in this system necessarily increases both the labor 
and the cost. 

System III is formed by a continuous succession of quadri- 
laterals, and is the one to use where the highest degree of accuracy 
is desired. The area covered is less than in System I, but the cost 
and tabor approximate System II. 

11. Classification of l^iang^ulation Systems. It has been 
found convenient to classify triangidation systems (and the 
triangles involved) as primary, secondary and tertiary, based on 
the magnitude and accuracy of the work. 

Primary triangulalion is that which is of the greatest magnitude 
and importance, Bometiinea extending over an entire continent. 
In work of this character the highest attainable degree of accuracy 
(1 in 500,000 or better) is sought, using long base lines, large and 
well shaped triangles, the highest grade of instruments, and the 
best known methods of observation and computation, j'rimary 
base lines may measure from three to ten or more miles in length, 
witE successive base lines occurring at intervals of one hundred 
to several himdreds of miles (about 30 to 100 times the length 
of base), depending on the character of the country traversed and 
the instrument used in making the measurement. In primary 
triangulation the sides of the triangles may vary from 20 to 100 
nules or more in length. 

Secondary iriangjilation covers work of great importance, 
often including many hundred miles of territory, but where the 
base lines and triangles are smaller than in primary systems, and 
where the same extreme refinement of instruments and methods 
is not necessarily required. An accuracy of 1 in 50,000 is good 
work. Base lines in secondary work may measure from one to 
three miles in length, and occur at intervals of about twenty to 
fifty times the length of base. The triangle sides may vary from 
about five to forty miles in length. 

Tertiary triartgulation includes all those smaller systems 
which are not of sufficient size or importance to be ranked as 
primary or secondary. The accuracy of such work ranges upwards 
from about 1 in 5,000. The base lines measure from about a 
half to one and a half miles long, occurring at intervals of about 
ten to twenty -five times the length of base. The triangle sides may 
measure from a fraction of a mile up to about six miles in length. 

In an extended survey the primary triangulation furnishes 
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the great main skeleton on which the accuracy of the whole survey 
depends; the secondary systems (branching from the primary) 
furnish a great many well located intermediate points; and the 
tertiary systems (branching from the secondary) furnish the 
multitude of closely connected points which serve as the reference 
points for the final detailed work of the survey. 

12. Selection of Stations. This part of the work calls for the 
greatest care and judgment, as it practically controls both the 
accuracy and the cost of the survey. Every effort, therefore, 
should be made to secure the best arrangement of stations con- 
sistent with the object of the survey, the grade of work desired, 
and the allowable cost. The base line is usually much smaller 
than the principal lines of the triangulation system, and there- 
fore requires an especially favorable location, in order that its 
length may be accurately determined. Approximately level 
or gently sloping ground (not over about 4°) is demanded for 
good base-line work. It is also necessary that the base line be 
connected as directly as possible with one of the main lines of the 
system, using a minimum number of well shaped triangles. The 
base-line stations and the connecting triangulation stations are 
consequently dependent on each other, in order that both objects 
may be served. In flat country the greatest freedom of choice 
would probably lie with the base-line stations, while in rough 
countrj' the triangulation stations would probably be largely 
controlled by a necessary base-line location. 

The various stations in a triangulation system must be selected 
not only with regard to the territory to be covered and the for- 
mation of well shaped triangles, but so as to secure at a minimum 
expense the necessary intervisibility between stations for the 
angles to be measured. Clearing out lines of sight is expensive 
in itself, and may also result in damages to private interests. 
Building high stations in order to see over obstructions is like- 
wise expensive. A judicious selection of stations may materially 
reduce the cost of such work without prejudicing the other 
interests of the sxirvpy. It is important tliat lines of sight should 
not pass over factories or other sources of atmospheric disturb- 
ance. These and similar points familiar to surveyors must all 
receive the most careful consideration. 

13. Reconnoissance. The proliminarj- work of examining 
the countrj' to be surveyed, selecting and marking the various 
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baae-line and angle stations, determining the required height 
for tower stations, etc., is called recomioissance. As much infor- 
mation as possible is obtained from existing maps, such as the 
height and relative location of probable station points and desir- 
able arrangement of triangles. The reconnoissance party then 
selects in the field the best location of stations consistent with the 
grade and object of the survey and in accordance with the prin- 
ciples laid down in the preceding article. The reconnoissance 
is often carried forward as a survey itself, so that fairly good 
values are obtained of all the quantities which will finally be 
determined with greater accuracy by the main survey. When a 
point is thought to be suitable for a station a high signal is erected, 
such as a flag on a pole fastened on top of a tree or building, 
and the surrounding country is scanned in all directions to pick 
up previously located signals and to select favorable points for 
advance stations. 

The instrumental outfit of the reconnoissance party is selected 
in accordance with the character of the information which it 
proposes to obtain. In any event it must be provided with 
convenient means for measuring angles, directions, and eleva- 
tions. A minimum outfit would probably contain a sextant for 
measuring angles, a prismatic compass for measuring directions, 
an aneroid barometer for measuring elevations, a good field glass, 
and creepers for climbing poles and trees. 

A common problem for the reconnoissance party is to estab- 
lish the direction between two stations which can not be seen 
from each other until the forest growth ia cleared out along 
the connecting line. Any kind of a traverse run from one station 
to the other would furnish the means for 

computing this direction, but the follow- a B 

ing simple plan can often be used : fs. J^ 

Let AB, Fig. 3, be the direction it is \ \^^ /^ / 

desired to establish. Find two inter- \ ^/"^ / 

visible points C and D from each of \ ^y"^ \,^ / 
which both A and B can be seen. c~^~— — — _^N^/ 
Measure each of the two angles at C o 

and D and assume any value (one la Fig. 3. 

the simplest) for the length CD. From 

the triangle ACD compute the relative value of AD. Sim- 
ilariy from BCD get the relative value of BD. Then from the 
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triangle ABD compute the angles at A and B, which will give 
the direction of AB from either end with reference to the point 
D. All computed lengths are necessarily only relative becauBe 
CD was assumed, but the computed angles are of course correct. 

The required intervisibility of any two stations must be finally 
determined on the ground by the reconnoisBance party, but a 
knowledge of the theoretical considerationB governing this ques- 
tion is of the greatest importance and usefulness. 

14. Curvature and Refraction. Before discussing the inter- 
visibility of stations it is necessary to consider the effect of curva- 
ture and refraction on a line of B^ht. In geodetic work curvature 




Fia. 4. 

is understood to mean the apparent reduction of elevation of 
an observed station, due to the rotundity of the earth and 
consequent falling away of a level line (see Art. 76) from a 
horizontal line of sight. Refraction is understood to mean the 
apparent increase of elevation of an observed station, due to 
the refraction of light and consequent curving of the line of sight 
as it passes through air of differing densities. The net result 
is an apparent loss of elevation, causing an angle of depression 
in sighting between two stations of equal altitude. In Fig. 4 
the circle ADE represents a level line through the observing 
point A, necessarily following the curvature of the earth. Assum- 
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ing the line of sight to be truly level or horizontal at the point 
A, the observer apparently sees in the straight line direction 
AB (tangent to the circle at A), but owing to the refraction of 
light actually looks along the curved line AC (also tangent at 
A). The observer therefore regards C as having the same eleva- 
tion as A, whereas the point D is the one which really has the 
same elevation as A. There is hence an apparent loss of. eleva- 
tion at C equal to CD, as the net result of the loss BD due to 
curvature and the gain BC due to refraction. Just as C appears 
to lie at B, so any point F appears to lie at a corresponding point 
G. The apparent difference of elevation of the points A and 
F is measured by the line BG, the true difference being DF. 
As DF = BGJr BD - FG, the apparent loss equals BD - FG, 
which does not ordinarily differ much from CD. 




FiQ. 5. 

So far as the intervisibility of two stations is concerned it is 
only necessary to know the effect of curvature and refraction 
with reference to a straight line tangent to the earth at mean 
sea level. Referring to Fig, 5, BD represents the effect of 
curvature, and BC the effect of refraction, as in the previous 
figure. By geometry we have 

AS^ =BDX BE. 

The earth is so large as compared with any actual case in 
practice that we may substitute AD (=distance, called K) 
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for AB, ajid DE (=*2ffi) for jS£, without any practical error, 
and write 



BD = curvature = 



Aver, diam. of earth 2R ' 



in which all values are to be taken in the same unite. (For 
mean value of R see Table X at end of book.) As the result of 
proper investigations we may also write 

nn t .■ Distance^ K^ ^K^ 

BC — refraction = m-r : — ; -r «= m-jr = 2m-r-jr , 

Aver. rad. of earth R 2« 

in which m is a coefficient having a mean value of ,070, and K and 
R are the same as before. (For additional values of m see Art. 85.) 
We thus have 

BD~BC=CD=cuTv. and refract. = (l-2m)^. 

Table I {at end of book) shows the effect of curvature and 
refraction, computed by the above formula, for distances from 
1 to 66 miles. 

16. Intervisibilitj of Stations The elevation (or altitude) 
of a station is the elevation of the observing instrument above 
mean sea level. This is not to be confused with the height of a 
station, which is the elevation of the instrument above the natural 
ground. In order that two stations may be visible from each 
other the line of sight must clear all intermediate points. The 
necessary (or minimum) elevation of each station will therefore 
be governed by the following considerations: 

1. The elevation of the other station. Obviously a line of sight 
which is required to clear a given point by a certain amount can 
not be lowered at one end without being raised at the other. 

2. The 'profile of the intervening country. It is evidently not 
only the height of an intermediate point but also its location 
between the two stations that will determine its influence on their 
intervisibility. An elevation great enough to obstruct the line 
of sight if located near the lower station might be readily seen 
over if located near the higher station. 

3. The distance between the stations. Owing to the curvature 
of the earth it is necessary in looking from one point to another 
to see over the intervening rotundity, the extent of which depends 
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on the distance between the stations. Since lines of eight are 
nearly straight this can not be accomplished unless at least one 
of the stations has a greater elevation than any intermediate 
point. Owing to the refraction of light the line of sight is not 
really a straight line, but in any actual case is practically the arc 
of a circle, with the concavity downwards, and a radius about 
seven times that of the earth. This fact slightly lessens the 
elevation necessary to see over the rotundity, but otherwise 
does not change the conditions to be met. Thus in Fig. 5 the 
points F and C are just barely intervisible, though F and C both 
have greater elevations than A. 

In view of the above facts it is usually necessary to place 
stations on the highest available ground, such as ridge lines, 
summits, or mountain peaks, increasing the height, if necessary, 
by suitably built towers. 

The simplest question of intervisibility is illustrated in Fig. 5, 
where all points between station F and station C lie at the eleva- 
tion of mean sea level. If the elevation of F is given or assumed 
the corresponding distance HA to the point of tangency is taken 
out directly from Table 1 (interpolating if necessary). The 
value CD corresponding to the remaining distance AD is then 
taken out from the same table, and gives the minimum elevation 
of C which will make it visible from F. Thus if HD = 30.0 
miles, and elevation of F= 97.0 ft., we have HA = 13.0 miles, 
and the remaming distance AD = 17.0 miles, calling for a min- 
imum elevation of 165.8 ft. for station C 

In general the profile between two stations is more or less 
irregular, and the question can not be handled in the above 
simple manner. It is usually necessary to compute the elevations 
of the line of sight at a number of different points and compare 
the results with the ground elevation at such points. The critical 
points are usually evident from an inspection of the profile. 
Owing to the uncertainties of refraction accurate methods of 
computation are not worth while; different methods of approx- 
imation give slightly different results, but all sufficiently near 
the truth for the desired purpose. 

The following example will show a satisfactory method of pro- 
cedure in any case that may arise in practice. The line AEJP, 
Fig. 6, page 16, is the natural profile of the ground, and it is desired 
if possible to establish st:itions at A and P. The critical points 
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that might obstruct the line of sight ate evidently at E and J. 
Assume the following data to be known; 

Distances (at mean sea level). Elevations (above M. S. L.). 

B/^ =30.0 miles A =1140.6 ft. =AB 

HiV = 10.1 " B-1322.7"-EH 

Wfl-10.7 " 7 = 1689.0 " -/W 

P =2098.3 " =PR 

For an imaginary line of sight BQ, horizontal at B we have 
from Table I (by interpolating) : 

. 516.4 ft. -CH. 

. 922,8 " -MiV. Hence PQ = 617.4. ft. 

. 1480.9 " -QR. 




Assuming the lines of sight BP, A P, and AO to have the same 
radius of curvature as BQ, we may write approximately 



FG BG BH 
PQ BQ BR 



LM 
PQ ' 



BM 
BQ " 



BN 
BR' 



giving, by substitution. FG = 364.6 ft. and LM = 498.3 ft. 

_ u 1 .■ ,(P- 881.0ft. 

Hence we have elevation of ^ , noi i «. 



By the similar approximations 



DF 
AB~ 



HR 
'BR 



LP 
" BP' 



NR 
BR' 
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we find HP = 467.0 ft. and KL = 240.2 ft. 

Hence we have elevation of J „ ,--,"„ ,." 
I A, = lobl.d ft. 

Hence the line of sight AP clears E by 25.3 ft., but falls to 
clear J by 27.7 ft. 

16. Height of Stations. Referring to the previous article, 
BUppoee it is desired to erect a tower OP, so that the line of sight 
OA shall clear the obstruction J. It was found that the line 
PA failed to clear J by 27.7 ft., and it is not desirable to have a 
line of sight less than 6 ft. from the ground, hence IK should be 
about 34 ft. Using the approximation 

qP_AP^ BR^ OP^ 50^ 

IK~ AK" BN *"" 34.0 ~ 40.1 ' 
we find 0P= 43.1 ft. 

Hence a suitable tower at P should not be less than 43 ft. 
high. If it were desired to build a smaller tower at P, the instru- 
ment at A would also have to be elevated, the amount being 
determined by a similar plan of approximation. It is evident 
that the least total height of towers ia obtained by building a 
single tower at the station nearest to the obstruction. If the 
obstruction is practically midway between the stations the com- 
bined height of any two corresponding towers would of course 
come the same as that of a suitable single tower. If more than 
one obstruction is to be seen over, the most economical arrange- 
ment of towers is readily found by a few trial computations. 

In heavily wooded country tower stations extending above the 
tree tops are frequently more economical than clearing out long 
lines of eight, and their construction is therefore justified even 
though the intervening country would not otherwise demand 
their use. In general it is not wise to have a line of sight near 
the ground for any large portion of its length, on account of the 
unsteadiness of the atmosphere and the risk of sidewjse refraction. 

17. Station Harks. Any kind of a survey requires the station 
marks to remain unchanged at least during the period of the 
survey, "When work is of sufficient magnitude or importance 
to justify geodetic methods and instruments, permanent station 
marks are usually desirable. The best plan seems to be to place 
the principal mark below the ground, as least likely to suffer 
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disturbance by frost, accident, or malicious interference. Though 
many plana have been tried, the common underground mark 
consists of a stone about 6"X6"X24" placed vertically with 
its top about 30" below the surface of the ground, the center 
point being marked by a small hole or copper bolt. The under- 
ground mark is of course only used in case there is reason to 
think the surface mark has been moved. The surface mark 
iisually consists of a similar stone, reaching nearly down to the 
bottom stone and extending a few inches above the surface, 
with the station point similarly marked. Three witness stones 
are commonly set near the station (where least likely to be dis- 
turbed, ordinarily 200 or more feet from the station, and forming 
approximately an equilateral triangle), with their a7,imuths 
and distances recorded, so that the station might be restored 
if entirely destroyed. Stones about 36" long and projecting 
about 12" above the surface have proven satisfactory. Other 
means of establishing permanent stations will suggest themselves 
to the surveyor when the surrounding conditions are known. 

18. Observing Stations and Towers. In addition to the station 
mark a suitable support is required to carrj- the observing instru- 
ment. Unless the tripod is verj' heavy and stiff it will not prove 
satbfactory. In such a case a rigid support must he provided. 
Heavy posts well set in the ground may serve as the basis for 
such a construction for a low height, bracing as may prove neces- 
sary for rigidity. If an observing platform is built it must not 
be connected in any way with the structure that carries the instru- 
ment. A low masonry pier makes an excellent station. Under 
15 ft. in height a tripod can be built at the station heavy enough 
to be satisfactory as an instrument support. For greater heights 
a regular tower should be built to carry the instrument, so braced 
and guyed as to be absolutely immovable and free from vibra- 
tion. The observer's platform must be carried by an entirely 
mdcpendent structure surrounding the instrument tower with- 
out being in any way connected with it, or in any way possible 
to come in contact with it. A light a«Tiing on a framework 
attached to the observer's platform should shelter the instrument 
from the sun. Fig. 7 shows a common form of tower station.' 

19. Station Signals or Targets. These terms (used more or 
less interchangeably) refer to that object at a station which is 
sighted at by observers at other stations. A satisfactory target 
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must be distinctly visible against any background and of suit- 
able width for accurate bisection, and preferably free from phase. 
When the face of a target is partially illuminated and partially 
in shadow, the observer usually sees only the iUuminatnd portion 
and thus makes an erroneous bisection, the apparent displace- 
ment of the center of the target being called phase. Targets of 
this kind have been used and rules for correction for phase devised, 
but targets free from phase are much to be preferred. The target 
may be a permanent part of the station (such as a flagpole carried 
by an overhead construction so as to clear the instrument), or 
only brought into service when the station is not occupied (such 
as flagpoles, heliotropes or night signals). In any case a signal 
must of course be accurately centered over the station. Eccentric 
signals are sometimes used, involving a corresponding reduction 
of results, but where the instrument and signal can not occupy 
the same position it is more common to regard the signal as the 
true station and the instrument as eccentric. 

Board Signalt. Approximately square boards, three or more 
feet wide, painted in black and white vertical stripes or other 
designs, have Ijeen tried as targets and found usually unsatis- 
factory, except for distances of a few miles only. The painted 
designs are hard to see unless'in direct sunlight and not easy to 
bisect even then. They present their full width in only one 
direction. IE two such boards are placed at right angles (whether 
as a cross or one above the other) so as to give a good apparent 
width in any direction, the shadow of one board on the other 
produces the very phase difficulty that board targets were designed 
to prevent. 

P(de Signala. Itound (sometimes square) poles, painted black 
and white in alternate lengths, are frequently used for signals. 
Against a sky background they give good results, but against 
a dark background they may give the usual trouble from phase. 
Their diameter should be about IJ inches for the first mile, 
increasing roughly as the square root of the distance. Their size 
becomes prohibitoiy for distances of over 15 or 20 miles. The 
equivalent of a pole signal, made out of wire and canvas and free 
from phase, was found very satisfactorj' on the Mississippi River 
Survey. The general construction consisted of four vertical 
wires forming a square, held in place by wire rings (all con- 
nections soldered), black and white canvas being stretched 
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across the diagonal wires between the successive rings, so as to 
form a vertical series of black and white planes at right angles 
to each other and showing both colors in both directions. The 
distance between the rings was made several times the diameter 
of the rings, so that any shadow or phase effect would affect only 
a vei^' small part of the length of each canvas. In addition to 
being accurately centered any pole or equivalent signal must of 
course be set truly vertical. 

HdiotTopes. \A'hen the distance between stations exceeds 
about 15 or 20 miles resort is had to reflected sunlight as a ^gnal. 
If the reflecting surface is of proper size such a signal is entirely 
satisfactory for any distance from the smallest to the lai^est, 
on account of the certainty with which it is seen. Any device 



Fig. 8.— Heliotrope, 

by which the rays of the sun may be reflected in a given direction 
is called a heUotrope, the essential features being a plane mirror 
and a line of sight. A simple form of such an instrument is 
shown in Fig, 8. An additional mirror (called the back mirror) 
is also required, in order to reflect the sunlight onto the main 
mirror when it can not be directly received. The heliotrope ia 
generally mounted on a tripod, with a horizontal motion for 
lining in with the distant station, and is centered over its own 
station with a plumb bob. 

In more elaborate forms a telescope with universal motion 
furnishes the line of sight, the mirror and vanes being mounted 
on top of it. 

In using the instrument it is pointed towards the observing 
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station by means of the Bight vanes or telescope, and the mirror 
is turned so as to throw the shadow of the near vane centrally 
on the farther vane, an attendant moving the mirror slightly 
every few minutes as required. The cone of rays reflected by 
the mirror subtends an angle of about 32 minutes (the angular 
diameter of the sun as seen from the earth), or about 50 feet 
in width per mile. The light will therefore be seen at the observ- 
ing station if the error of ix>int-ing is lees than IG minutes or about 
25 feet per mile. I'he topographical features of the country 
generally enable the heliotroper to locate a station with this degree 
of approximation without any other aid, though it is well to be 
provided with a good pair of field glasses if the heliotrope has no 
telescope. The observing station usually has a heliotrope also, 
so that the two stations may be in communication by agreed 
signals or by using the telegraphic alphabet of dots and dashes 
(long flashes for dashes and short ones for dots, swinging a hat or 
other handy object in front of the mirror to obscure the light as 
desired). When each station has a heliotrope they soon find each 
other by swinging the light around slowly until either one catches 
the other's light, when the two heliotropes are quickly and 
accurately centered on each other. 

The best size of mirror to use depends on the character of the 
observing instrument, the stat* of the atmosphere, and the dis- 
tance between stations. In order to have a signal capable of 
accurate bisection it must be noither dangerously indistinct nor 
dazzlingly bright. Between these limits there is a wide range 
of light which is satisfactory. If the light is too bright it is 
readily reduced by covering the mirror with a cardboard disc 
containing a suitable sized hole. A miri"or whose diameter is 
proportioned at the rate of 0.2 inch per mile of distance will 
answer well for average conditions of climate and instruments. 
In the dry climate of our western states one-half this rate will 
prove sufficient. In the southern part of California the writer 
has seen a six-inch mirror for SO miles across the Yuma desert with 
the naked eye, but this required exceptionally favorable conditions. 

The apparent size -of the heliotrope light varies remarkably 
with the time of day and the condition of the atmosphere, this 
phenomenon being an actual measurabie fact and not an optical 
illusion. At sunrise and sunset the light appears as small as a 
star, almost covered by the vertical hair, and giving a perfect 
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pointing, ^Vnywhere within about two hours of sunrise and sunset 
the image is circular, clean cut, and readily bisected, the size 
of the image increasing rapidly with the distance of the sun above 
the horizon. After the sun has risen a couple of hours above 
the horizon imtil noon the image gradually gets more and more 
irregular in outline and gains in size at an enormous rate, some- 
times filling 25 per cent of the field of view of the telescope at 
noon. The image then decreases in size and becomes gradually 
more regular in outline, becoming fit to observe ugain about two 
hours before sunset. When the wind blows strongly the image 
elongates like an ellipse, and appears to wave and flutter like 
a flag. If the attendant neglects his work, so that either the 
back mirror or main mirror is poorly pointed, the image loses 
rapidly in brilliancy. On the United States Boundaiy Survey, 
however, it was found by the most careful micrometric experi- 
ments that the center of the apparent image always corresponded 
with the true center of station. 

Only one objection has lieen urged against the heliotrope, 
namely, that it can only be used when the sun is shining, while 
angles are best measured on cloudy days. Nevertheless, the 
heliotrope furnishes the best solution for long distance signals 
in the daytime, and good results can be obtained by making the 
measurements close to simrise and sunset. For the best class 
of work the afternoon period is much the best, as great risk of 
sidewisc (lateral) refraction always endangers the work of the 
morning period. 

Night signals. A great deal of geodetic work has been done 
at night, using an artificial light as a signal, aided by a lens or 
parabolic reflector. Up to about forty miles a kerosene light with 
an Argand burner is entirely satisfactory. Over forty miles a 
magnesium ribbon burned in a special lamp meets every require- 
ment. Other kinds of lights have been successfully used, but 
those above given have the advantage that only unskilled labor 
is required to operate them, such as can operate heliotropes in 
the daytime. Up to midnight fully as good work can be done 
as in the daytime, but the remainder of the night does not pro- 
vide favorable atmospheric conditions for close work. The chief 
advantage of night work is, of course, the fact that it practically 
doubles the number of hours per day available for good work. 
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CHAPTER II 
BASE-LINE MEASUREMENT 

20. Gfineral Scheme. The accurate meaBUrement of base 
lines required for geodetic work may be accomplished with rigid 
base-bars placed successively end to end, or with flexible wires 
or tapes stretched successively from point to point. Base-bars 
were formerly used excluaively for the highest grade of work, 
but tape or wire measurements are rapidly growing in favor. 
The Corps of Engineers, U.S.A., uses steel tapes for its base- 
line work, while the U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey uses both 
base-bars and steel tapes. The convenience of the steel tape is 
apparent, and the ease and rapidity with which it can be used 
are strong points in its favor. 

No form of measuring apparatus maintains a constant length 
at all temperatures, nor is it often possible to measure along a 
mathematically straight line. Base lines can seldom be located at 
sea level. The actual length of a bar or tape under standard 
conditions (called its absolute length) is seldom found to be 
exactly the same as its designated length. Tapes and wires are 
elastic, and their length varies with the tension (pull) under 
which they are used. The weight of tapes or wires (when unsup- 
ported) causes them to sag and thus draw the ends closer together. 
In base-bar work corrections may hence be required for absolut-c 
length, temperature, horizontal and vertical alignment, and reduc- 
tion to mean sea level. With tape or wire measurenients correc- 
tions may be required for absolute length, temperature, ptill, 
sag, horizontal and vertical alignment, and reduction to mean sea 
level. These corrections will be considered in turn after describ- 
ing the types and use of bars and tapes. 

21. Base-bars and Their Use. The fundamental idea of a 
base-bar is a rigid measuring imit, such as a metallic rod. The 
general scheme of measuring a base requires the use of two 
such bars. The first bar is placed in approximate position, 
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supported at the quarter points by two tripods or trestles, care- 
fully aligned both lioriiontally and vertically, and moved longi- 
tudinally forward or backward until its rear end is vertically 
over one end of the base line. The second bar, similarly supportred 
and aligned, is then drawn longitudinally backward until its rear 
end is just in contact with the forward end of the first bar. The 
first bar and its supports are then carried forward, alignment and 
contact made as before, and the measurement so continued to 
the end of the base. In the simple form outlined above the 
method would not produce results of sufficient accuracy for 
geodetic work, but with the pertected methods and appa- 
ratus in actual use measurements of extreme precision may be 
made. 

Several features are more or less common to all types of base- 
bar. The actual measuring unit is generally made of metal and 
protected by an outer casing of wood or metal. Mercurial 
thermometers are located inside the casing for temperature 
measurements. Means are provided for aligning the bars hori- 
zontally, usually a telescope suitably mounted at the forward 
end of the bar. Vertical alignment is provided for, usually 
by a graduated sector carrying a level bubble, mounted on the 
side ot the bar near its central point, so that the bar may be made 
truly horizontal or its inclination determined. A slow motion 
is provided for making the contact with the previous bar; the 
alow motion is produced by turning a milled head at the rear of 
the bar, which moves the measuring unit only, the casing remain- 
ing fltationar>' in its approximate position on the tripods on 
account of the friction due to the weight of the bar. The rod 
(or tube) constituting the measuring unit terminates at its for- 
ward end with a small vertical abutting plane; the rear end 
of the rod carries a sliding sleeve pressed outward by a light 
spring and ending in a. small straight knife edge for making the 
contact with the abutting plane of the previous bar; the length' 
of the bar is the distance between the knife edge and the abutting 
plane of its measuring unit when the sliding sleeve is in its proper 
place, indicated by a mark on the sleeve coinciding with a mark 
on the rod; the forward bar is therefore brought into proper 
position without disturbing the rear bar, the only pressure on 
the rear bar being that due to the light spring controlling the 
contact sleeve while the forward measuring unit is slowly drawn 
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backward untQ the coincidence of the indicating lines shows that 
the bar is in its proper place. 

One of the earlier forms of bar used by the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey is described in Appendix No. 17, Report for 1880, 
and called a perfected form of a contact-slide base ai)paratus. 
This bar was an improvement on similar bars in previous use, 
and besides the features enumerated above contained a new 
device for determining its own temperature. Tlte actual measuring 
unit was a steel rod 8 mm. in diameter. A zinc tube 9.5 mm. 
in diameter was placed on each side of the steel rod (not quite 
reaching either end). The rear end of one zinc tube was soldered 
to the rear end of the steel rod, and the forward end of the other 
zinc tube was soldered to the forward end of the steel rod. By 
suitable scales on the steel rod and the free ends of the zinc tubes 
the apparatus was thus converted into a metallic thermometer 



Fig. 9. — Thermometric Base-bar. 

(zinc having a coefficient of expansion about 2| times that of 
steel), so that the temperature of the Ijar became verj' accurately 
measured. In Fig. 9 the arrangement is shown in outline, 
the light line indicating steel and the heavy lines zinc. This bar 
was 4 meters long. 

In Appendix No. 7, Report for 1882, a compensating bar is 
described. This bar is made of a central zinc rod and two side 
steel rods, as shown in Fig. 10. The ends of this bar remain 



Fia. 10.— Compensating Baae-bar. 

nearly the same distaltace apart at all temperatures. The com- 
pensation is not absolutely perfect, however, and the scales at 
each end indicate the temperature so that the final small correc- 
tion may be made for this cause. This bar was 5 meters long. 
In Appendix No. 11, Report for 1897, the Eimbeck duplex 
base-bar is described, this bar having almost entirely superseded 
those previously discussed. This bar is a bi-metallic contact- 
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slide appamtuB consisting of two measuring units of precisely 
similar construction, one of steel and one of brass, each 5 meters 
in length, and weighs complete 118 pounds. The measuring 
units are made of tubing J inch in diameter, each having a 
thickness of wall coirespondmg to the conductivity and specific 
heat of the material of which it is made, so that under changing 
conditions each tube shall keep the same temperature as the 
other one, which is an essential requirement. The two measuring 
tubes are carried in a brass protecting casing, which turns on 
its longitudinal axis in an outer brass protecting casing which 
remains stationary. The inner casing is rotated 180° from time 
to time to equalize temperature distribution. This bar is illus- 
trated in Figs. 11 and 12. The two mcasiu-ing units are entirely 
disconnected, and contact is always made brass to brass and steel 
to steel, so that two independent measures of the base are 
obtained, one by the brass unit and one by the steel unit. The 
difference in the length of these two measurements furnishes 
the key to the average temperature of the bars during the 
measuring, so that the correction for temperature can be very 
closely determined. Since the coefficient of expansion for brass 
is about 14 times that for steel, the two measuring imita are 
seldom of the same length, and the shorter one continually 
gains on the longer one. To overcome this difficulty the meas- 
uring units are provided with vernier scales, and the brass 
bar is occasionally shifted a small amount which is read from 
the scales and recorded lor an evident purpose. The duplex bar 
is superior to the bars previously described both in speed 
and accuracy. A speed of forty bars per hour is readily main- 
tained. 

The tripods used to support base-bars must be absolutely 
rigid. Special heads are provided so that both quick and dow 
motion are available for raising the bar support. The rear tripod 
usually has a knife-edge support and the front one a roller sup- 
port. By easing the weight on the edge support the bar may 
be readily moved on the roller support and quickly brought into 
proper position. 

Satisfactoiy work is accomplished with base-bars at all hours 
of the day. In order to protect the bars from the extreme heat 
of the sun, however, a portable awning is often placed over them, 
which is dragged steadily forward as the work advances. 
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22. Steel Tapes and Their Use. Steeltapes for base-line work 
do not diifer materially from ordinary tapes except in length. 
Surveyors generally use tapes 50 or 100 feet long, and with 
proper precautions a high grade of work can be done. Better 
or quicker work, however, can probably be done with longer 
tapes, such tapes usually being also somewhat smaller in cross- 
section. Experience shows that tapes 300 to 500 feet in length 
and with about 0,0025 square inch cross-section are entirely 
satisfactory. 

It is seldom desirable to use the tape directly on the ground, 
on account of the uneven surface and the im certain ties of fric- 
tion. The usual way is to support the tape at a number of equi- 
distant points (20 to 100 feet), letting it hang suspended between 
these points and computing the corresponding correction for 
sag. In order to avoid any friction the supports are usually 
wire loops swinging from nails driven in carefully aligned stakes. 
Unless the points of support are on an even and determined 
grade it is neeessarj- to'measure the elevation of each such point, 
in order to make the necessarj' reduction for vertical alignment, 
that is, reduction to the horizontal. The points of support 
must have such elevations that the pull on the tape will not 
lift it free of any of the supports. No change of horizontal 
alignment is allowable within a single tape length. It is evident 
that good work can not be done with a suspended tape if an 
appreciable wind ia blowing. 

The pull on the tape must be exerted through the medium 
of a spring balance or other device attached to the forward end. 
The pull adopted may be from 12 to 20 potmds, depending on the 
weight of the tape and the distance between supports, so as to 
prevent excessive sagging and to hold the tape in line. For an 
accuracy of 1 in 50,000 the pull may be made with a good spring 
balance, properly steadied by connection with a good stake. 
For extreme accuracy the pull must be known within a question 
of ounces, and special stretching devices attached to firmly driven 
stakes are required. The' desired amount of pull can be very 
accurately made through the simple device of a weight acting 
through a right-angled lever turning on a knife-edge fulcrum; 
the device must be so mounted that the lever arms can be brought 
into a truly vertical and horizontal position when the strain is 
on the tape. 
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The length of a steel tape is materially modified by a moderate 
change of temperature, so that the greatest care ia required in 
making the corresponding correction. It is found in practice 
that a high grade of work can not be done in direct sunlight, 
owing to the difficulty of ascertaining the temperature of the tape, 
a mercurial thermometer held near the tape or in contact with it 
failing to give the true value by many degrees. An accuracy 
of 1 in 50,000 requires the mean temperature of the tape to be 
known within a degree, and an accuracy of 1 in 500,000 to within 
one-fifth of a degree. The highest grade of work can therefore 
he done onlj' on densely cloudy days or at night. 

In the common method of using steel tapes the tape is stretched 
(suspended) between two tripods (or posts driven or braced until 
immovable), the rear one being carried forward in tumforeach 
new tape length. Intermediate supports are provided as previ- 
ously described, if necessary. The rear end of the tape is con- 
nected with a straining stake a few feet back of the rear tripod; 
the front end is connected with the spring balance or other device 
for giving the desired pull, the strain at this end also being 
resisted by a suitable stake or stakes beyond the forward tripod; 
in this way no strain is allowed to come on either tripod. A 
small strip of zinc is secured to the top of each tripod, and each 
tripod is set with sufficient care so that the end mark on the 
tape will come somewhere on the zinc strip, the exact point being 
marked by making a fine scratch on the zinc with any suitable 
instrument. In regard to temperature measurements tapes 100 
feet or less in length ought to have two thermometers tied to 
them, one at each quarter point; longer tapes, up to about 300 
feet, ought to be equipped with three tbermometera, one at the 
center, and one about one-sixth the length from each end. 

Professor Edward Jaderin of Stockholm has obtained the very 
best results in a method slightly differing from the above. Profes- 
sor Jaderin prefers a tape 25 meters long, 5 centimeters each 
aide of the 25-meter mark l>oing graduated to millimeters and 
read by estimation to the nearest tenth of a millimeter. Each 
tripod carries a single fixed graduation, and the distance lietween 
the marks on two successive tripods must not vary more than 5 
centimeters either way from 25 meters. By means of the end 
scale on the tape the exact distance from tripod to tripod is 
determined and the whole base found by the sum of the results. 
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The best work can only be done on densely cloudy days or at 
night. 

23. Invar Tapes. By alloying steel with about 35 per cent 
of nickel a material is produced posseseing an exceedingly small 
coefficient of expansion, this discovery being due to C, E. Guil- 
laume {of the International Bureau of Weights and Measures, 
near Paris), For this reason the name "invar" (from "inva- 
riable ") has been applied to this material. Tapes made of invar 
have proven extremely satisfactory for the accurate measure- 
ment of base lines, errors in determining the temperature of the 
tape being of so much less importance than with steel tapes, which 
makes it possible to do first class work at all hours of the day. 

The coefficient of expansion of invar ia about 1:28 that of 
steel, or about 0.00000022 per degree Fahrenheit. The modulus 
of elasticity isabout 8:10 that of steel, or about 23,000,000 pounds 
per square inch. The tensile strength is about 100,000 pounds 
per square inch, -or about half that of the ordinary steel tape, but 
amply sufficient for the purpose. The yield point is about 70 
per cent of the tensile strength. 

In 1905 the Coast Survey purchased six invar tapes from 
J, H. Agar Baugh, London, Eng,, for the purpose of subjecting 
them to the actual teat of field work and comparing them with 
steel tapes under similar conditions. (See Appendix No. 4, 
■ 1907,) These tapes averaged about 0".02x0".25 in cross- 
section, about 53 meters in length, looked more like nickel than 
steel, and were full of innumerable small kinks which, however, 
did not cause any inaccuracy in actual service. They were veiy 
soft and easily bent, being much less elastic than steel, and requir- 
ing reels 16 inches in diameter to prevent permanent bending. 
Steady loads up to 60 pounds caused no permanent set. While 
rusting more slowly than steel tapes oiling and care were found 
to be necessaiy. 

The experience of the Coast Survey with invar tapes indicates 
that they possess no properties derogatory to their use for base- 
line work, and that under similar conditions both better and 
cheaper work can be done than with steel tapes. They are used 
in all respects like steel tapes, using special care to avoid injury 
from bending, 

24. Measurements with Steel and Brass Wires. Professor 
Edward Jadcrin of Stockholm has found it possible to do excellent 
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base-line work throughout the entire day by using steel and brass 
wires instead of steel tapes. (See U. S. C. and G. S, Appendix 
No. 5, Report for 1893.) The object of using the metal in wire 
form instead of tape form is to minimize the effect of the wind, 
since the circular cross-section (for the same area) exposes much 
less surface to the action of the wind than the flat surface of 
the tape form. The method used is the same as described in the 
last paragraph of Art. 22, except that two values are obtained 
for the distance between each pair of tripods, one with the steel 
and one with the brass wire. Two measurements of the whole 
base line are thus obtained, and from their difference the average 
temperature of the wires is deduced and hence the corresponding 
correction. The assumption is made that the wires are always of 
equal temperature, both being given the same surface (nickel 
plate, for example), the same croaa-aection, and the same hand- 
ling. The principle is identic^ with that of the Eimbeck 
duplex base-bar described in Art, 21. 

2S. Standardizing Bars and Tapes. The nominal length of a 
bar or tape is its ordinary designated length, as, for example, a 
fifty-foot tape or a five-meter bar. The actual length seldom 
equals the nominal length, but varies with changing conditions. 
The absolute length is the actual length under specified conditions. 
If the absolute length is known, the laws governing the change of 
length with changing conditions, and the particular conditions 
at the time of measuring, then the actual length of the measuring 
imit becomes known, and consequently the actual length of the 
line measured. By slandardizing a bar or tape is meant deter- 
mining its absolute length. Such an expression as the " tem- 
perature at which a bar or tape is standard " means the tempera- 
ture at which the actual and designated lengths agree. 

The absolute length of a bar or tape may be determined in a 
number of ways, but the essential principle in each case is the 
same, namely, the comparing of the unknown length with some 
known standard length at an accurately known temperature. 
If the comparison is made in-doors, the room must be one (such 
as in the basement of a building) where the temperature remains 
practically constant for long periods, so that the temperature of 
the measuring units will be the same as that of the surrounding 
air. If the comparison is made in the open air the work must be 
done on a densely cloudy day or at night, for the same reason. 
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Tapes are genemlly standardized supported horizontally 
throughout their length, at any convenient puU and temperature, 
the Coaat Siirvej" reducing the results by computation to a stand- 
ard pull of 10 pounds and temperature of 62° F. The absolute 
length of a tape may be found by measuring it with a shorter 
unit (such as a standard yard or meter bar) ; by comparing it 
with a similar tape whose absolute length is known; by comparing 
it with fixed points whose distance apart is accurately known; 
or by measuring with it a base line whose length is already accur- 
ately known. For a nominal fee the Coast Survey at Washington 
will determine the absolute length of any tape up to 100 feet in 
length. 

Any device or apparatus which permits a measuring unit to 
be compared with- a standard length is called a comparator. It 
is quite common at the commencement of a survey to fix two 
points at a permanent and well determined distance apart, and 
compare all tapes used with these points from time to time; the 
standard or reference distance thus established would be called 
a comparator. In the laboratory the comparator may be a very 
elaborate piece of apparatus with micrometer microscopes, by 
which the most accurate comparisons may be made, or with 
which a measuring unit may be most accurately measured by a 
shorter standard. 

Base-bars are probably most readily and accurately standard- 
ized by measuring a base line of known length with them. The 
actual length of the bar thus becomes known, by computation, 
for the temperature at which the measurement was made; and 
by means of its coefficient of expansion its length becomes known 
at any temperature. 

Measuring the same base with the same bar or tape, at widely 
different temperatures, furnishes a good means of determining 
the coefficient of expansion if it is not otherwise known. With 
the compensating bar the coefficient of the residual expansion 
(since the compensation is never perfect) may be thus obtained. 

If a base line of known length is measured with a duplex 
base-bar at a certain average temperature, the average actual 
length of each component bar (st^el and brass) becomes known 
for that temperature, and the inference in these average lengths 
indicates thnt particular temperature and that particular length of 
each bar. The absolute length of each component is thus known 
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for that particular temperature. If the same thing is done at a 
widely different temperature the same information is obtained 
at the new temperature. Since the average length of each com- 
ponent is obtained at the two different temperatures the coefficient 
of expansion of each component becomes known. Since the differ- 
ence in the lengths of the components is knowTi at two widely 
separated temperatures, and aince this difference changes uniformly 
from the lower to the higher temperature, the temperature corre- 
sponding to any partiailar difference in the length of the bars also 
becomes known. In measuring an unknown base w^th a duplex 
bar {provisionally using the absolute length of each component 
at the standard temperature on which the coefficient of expansion 
is based) the total difference by the two component bars becomes 
known, hence the average difference per bar length, hence the 
average temperature, hence by combination with the coefficient 
of expansion the actual length of each component at the time 
of measurement, hence the actual length of the base line. The 
result must, of course, be the same whether finally deduced from 
the steel or from the brass component, thus furnishing a good 
check on the computations. When base lines are measured 
with steel and brass wires these wires are standardized and used 
in the same manner as the duplex base-bar. 

A base hne of known length, to be used for standardizing 
bars or tapes, may be one that is measured with apparatus already 
standardized, or one measured with a base-bar packed in melting 
ice BO as to ensure a constant and known temperature. 

26. Corrections Required in Base-line Work. As explained 
in Art. 20, if a base line is measured with base -bars corrections 
may be required for absolute length, temperature, horizontal and 
vertical alignment, and reduction to mean aca level. If the base 
line is measured with supported tapes or wires an additional 
correction may be required tor pull. If unsupported tapes or 
wires are used additional corrections may be required for both 
pull and sag. With a simple or a compensating base-bar, there- 
fore, it is necessary to know its absolute length and coefficient 
of expansion before it can be used for base-line work. With a 
duplex base-bar (and correspondingly with double wir^ measure- 
ments) it is necessarj' to know the absolute length and coefficient 
of expansion of each of the component units. With tapes and 
wires it is necessary to know the absolute length, coefficient of 
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expansion, modulus of elasticity, area of cross-section, and weight. 
Except in work of great accuracy average values may be assumed 
for the weight, coefficient of expansion, and modulus of elasticity 
for the material of which the wire or tape is made. 

The above corrections are relatively so small that they may be 
computed individually from the uncorrected length of base line, 
and their algebraic sum taken as the total correction required. A 
plus correction means that the uncorrected length is to be increased 
to obtain the true length, and a minus correction the reverse. 

27. Correction for Absolute Length. The absolute length of 
a measuring unit is generally stated as its designated length plus 
or minus a correction. The total correction will have the' same 
sign, and be equal to the given correction multiplied by the num- 
ber of tape or bar lengths in the base (including fractional lengths 
expressed in decimals); or what amounts to the same thing, 
multiply the given correction by the length of the base and divide 
by the length of the measuring unit. 

If Gfl = correction for absolut* length; 
C=COrrection to measuring unit; 
I =uncorrccted length of measuring tmit; 
L =uncorrected length of base; 



then 



Ca 



Lc 



In duplex measurements the absolute lengths are used directly 

in the computations in order to determine the average temperature. 

The quantities L and I must be expressed in the same unit 

(feet or meters, for instance), and €„ will be in the same unit as c 

(which need not be the same aa used tor L and I). 

38. Correction for Temperature, In measuring a base line 
the temperature u-iiually, varies more or less during the progress 
of the work, but it is found entirely satisfactory to apply a 
correction due to their average temperature to the sum of all 
the even bar or tape lengths, and add a final correction for any 
fractional lengths and corresponding temperatures. 
If Ce = correction for temperature ; 
a = coefficient of expansion ; 
Tm = mean temperature for length t; 
T, = temperature of standardization: 
//= length to be corrected; 
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then practically, since the measuring unit changes length uni- 
formly with the temperature, 

Ct will be in the same imit aa L and must be applied with its 
algebraic sign. 

The coefficient of expansion tor steel wires and tapes may vary 
from 0.0000055 to 0.0000070 per degree F., and if its value is 
not known for any particular case may be assumed as 0.0000063 
(Coast Survey value). For the most accurate work the coeffi- 
cient of expansion for the particular tape or wire ought to be 
carefully determined, either in the laboratory or by measuring a 
known base at widely different temperatures. 

The coefficient of expansion for brass wires was found by 
Professor J^derin to average 0.0000096 per degree F, 

The coefficient of expansion of invar may be 0.00000022 per 
degree F., or less. 

In the case of duplex measurements the average temperature 
and corresponding corrections may be deduced as foUows: 

Let L, = provisional length of base, using absolute length of 
steel component at the standard temperature 
(usually 32° F. or 0° C.) to which coefficient of ex- 
pansion refers; 
Li, = same for brass; 
A, = coefficient of expansion of steel; 
Ai, = same for brass; 

T = average number of degrees temperature above 
standard; 

then the true length of base in terms of steel component 

= L, + L.A.T, 
and in terms of brass component 

= Lb+UAbT.' 
Equating and reducing, we have 

L„A,,- L,A,' 
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and correction for eteel-component measurement 

or practically 

Ct, = correction to measurement by steel component 

and similarly 

Ctb = correction to measurement by brass component 



These corrections will be in the same unit as L, and Lj and are to 
be used with their algebraic signs. 

29. Correction for Pull. This correction only occurs with 
tapes and wires; if the pull used is not the same as that to which 
the absolute length is referred a corresponding correction must 
be made. 

Let Cp ~ correction for pull; 

F„ = pull while measuring base line; 
Pa = pull corresponding to absolute lepgth; 
iS = area of cross-section of tape; 
E = modulus of elasticity of tape; 
L = uncorrected length of line; 

then practically 

(P„ ~P,)L 

.SE 



C,= 



If E is taken in pounds per square inch, then P^ and P^ must 
be in pounds, L in inches, and S in squares inches, whence Cp 
will be in inches, and is to be applied with its algebraic sign. 

If the cross-section is unknown it may readily be found by 
weighing the tape or wire (without the box or reel), and finding 
its volume by comparison with the specific weight of the same 
material. The cross-section then equals the volume divided by 
the length. The weight of a cubic foot may be assumed as 490 
pounds for steel tapes, 500 pounds for steel wires, 520 pounds 
for brass wires, and 510 pounds for invar tapes. 
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If the modulus of elasticity is unknown it may be found as 
follows: Support the tape horizontally throughout its length, 
and apply two widely different pulls, noting how much the tape 
changes in length due to the change in the amount of pull. 
Let P, = smaller puU; 
Pt = larger pull; 
I = length of tape; 

Ir. = change in length caused by change in pull; 
S = cross-section of tape ; 
E = modulus of elasticity; 
then 

^- SI, ■ 

If Pi and P, are taken in pounds, I and l^ in inches, sjid S in 
square inches, then E will be in pounds per square inch. 

Except for the most accurate work E may be assumed as 
follows: 

for steel, E = 28,000,000 lbs. per aq. in. 
for brass, E = 14,000,000 
for invar, E = 23,000,000 

30. Correction for Sag. This correction only occurs in the case 
of unsupported tapes and wires. In any- actual case in practice 
the catenary curve thus formed will not differ sensibly in length 
from a parabola. The correction required is the difference in 
length between the curve and its chord. 

l«t C, = correction for sag for one tape length; 

c = correction for ' sag for the interval between one 

pair of supports; 
I = length of tape; 

d = horizontal distance between supports (for which the 
uncorrected distance given by the tape is used 
in practice without sensible error) ; 
V = the amoimt of sag; 
P = the pull; 
w = weight of a vmit length of tape. 

The difference in length lietweon the arc and chord of a very flat 
parabola (such as occurs in tape measurements) is found by the 
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this form since it is inconvenient and unnecessary to measure 
V in actual work. Passing a vertical section midway between 
supports, and taking moments around one support, we have 



°8/" 



8^ _ diwdf _ _ dO£d)2 

3d 24/« °'" '^ 2ip2' 



and if there are n intervale per tape 



C,= 



2it^^ 24F^ ■ 



The correction to the whole base line is found by multiplying 
the correction per tape length by the number of whole tape 
lengths, and adding thereto the corrections for any fractional 
tape lengths (which must be computed separately). 

If le is taken as pounds per inch, then P must be taken in 
pounds and d and I in inches, whence C, will be in inches. 

The normal tension of a tape is such a tension as will cause 
the effects of pull and sag to 'neutralize each other, so that no 
correction need be made for these effects. Since the effects of 
pull and sag are opposite in character (pull increasing and sag 
decreasing distance between ends of tape) such a value can always 
be found by equating the formulas (for a tape length) for sag 
and for pull, and solving for P„ or pull to be used during measure- 
ment of line. 

31. Correction for Horizontal Alignment. Ordinarily base 
lines are made straight horizontally, but sometimes slight devi- 
ations have to be introduced, forming what is called a broken 
base. Fig. 13 shows a common case of a broken base, a, b, and 
being measured, and c found by computation, some unavoidable 
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condition preventing the direct measurement of c. From trig- 
onometry we have 

a' + b^ + 2ahcoBd~ <?, 

80 that c can always be found. If, however, is very small 
(say not over 3°) we may proceed as follows: 

Let Cbb = correction for broken base; then 

Cm = - \ia + b) - c]; 
but 

a2 + 62 + 2at COB fl = c2; 

a2 + 62 _ ca =. -2ahco&e. 



Fro. 13. 
Adding 2ab to both members 

o? + 2cA> JrV^ - (^ = 2ab - 2ab cos 0; 

(a + 6)2 - c3 = 2aA (1 - cos (?) . ■ 

Substituting {1 - coa d) = 2 sin^ ^0, 

[{a + b) - f] X [{a -f 6) + c] = 4a6 sin^ \d. 
Hence 

4a6 ain^ J^ 



Cm 



Co + 6) + c ■ 



If ^ is very small (which is practically always the case) Cm will 
be very small, and we may substitute 

sin \d = ifl sin 1' and (a -(- 6) + c = 2(a + b), 
whence 

^ abm ^ sin2 1' 

f-fc* ^ - ;rT6 ^ "2~' 

in which fl must be expressed in minutes, and Cy, will be in the 
same unit as a and b. 

^^^^y. =0.00000004231. 
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32. Coirectioa for Vertical Alignment. When measurements 
are taken with wires or tapes the elevations of the different 
points of support will usually be different, though frequently 
a number of successive points may be made to fall on the same 
grade. 

Let li, h, etc., be the successive lengths of uniform grades; 
ki, hi, etc., be the differences of elevation between the 

successive ends of these grades; 
c\, C2, etc., be the numerical corrections for the single 

grades; 
Cg = total correction for grade; 
then for any one grade 

c =1 - Vii ~ h^, 

c -I ^ - Vp "^A2, 

C2 - 2te + i2. - (2 - fi2, 

c2 - 2(c - - A2, 

2ic - C2 = A2, 

*" ~ 2( - c ■ 

but since c is very small in comparison with / we may write with 
sufficient precision ' 



^" = ' \2li ^ 2h--- + 2Lj- 

If the grade lengths are all equal, a-s, for instance, when h 
ia taken at every tape length. 

Fractional tape length,s must be reduced separatety. 

When base-bars are used the angles of inclination are measured, 
aiul the correction is the same for the same angle whether the 
angle i.'* one of elevation or depres-iion. 
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Let Cj- grade correction for one bar length; 
{ — length of bar; 

— angle of inclination from the horizontal; 
then 

C,= - / (1 - cos fl) = -21 sin2 id. 

If fl is less than 6° we may write without material error 

Bin id = Jflsin 1', 
whence 

-, sin^l'n,, 



C„ 0.00000004231 0% 

with the understanding that tf is to be expressed in minutes, 
and Cg will be in the same unit as I. The grade correction for 
the entire line will be the sum of the individual corrections for 
the several bar lengths. 

33. Reduction to Hean Sea Level. In geodetic work all 
horizontal distances are referred to mean sea level, that is, the 
stations are all supposed to be 
projected radially (more strictly, 
normally) on to a mean-sea-lcvcl 
surface, and all distances are 
reckoned on this surface. All the 
angles of a triangulation system 
are measured as horizontal angles, 
and are not practically affected by 
the different elevations which the 
various stations may have. If the 
lines which are actually measured 
(bases and check bases) are re- 
duced to mean sea level, all com- 
puted lines will correspond to this 
level without further reduction. 
It is necessary, therefore, to con- 
nect the ends of base lines with 
the nearest bench marks whose 

elevations are known with reference to mean sea level. 
Art. 77 for determination of mean sea level.) 




Pig. 14. 
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I*' (^mti = reduction to mean sea level ; 
r = mean radius of earth; 
a = average elevation of baae line; 
B = length of base as measured; 
b = length of base at mean sea level; 

then, from Fig. 14, page 43, 



or since a is always very small as compared with r, we may write 

in which a and r must be in the same unit, and in which C^,, 
will be in the same unit as B (need not be in the same unit as 
for a and r) . 



r (in meters) = 6,367,465 log. = 

r (in feet) -20,890,592 log. = 7.3199507. 

34. Computing Gaps in Base Lines. Sometimes an obstacle 
occurs which prevents the direct moasurcment of a portion of 
a straight base line, as, for instance, between B and C in Fig. 15. 
In such a case if two auxiliary points A and D (on the base) 
are taken, x can be computed if the distances a and 6 and the 
angles a, /?, and d arc measured. Draw BE and CF perpendicular 
to AO, and CG and BH perpendicular to DO. Then 



BE 


BA 
CA "' 


BO aiti « 


a 


CF 


CO «in(<r+fl 


~ 1^+"^' 




. BO 
CO 


osinta+jS) 






(J + «) win « ■ 




BH 

CU 


BD 

~ CD "^ 


nn sin (,9+(?) 

COfiin/f 


I + b 
b ' 
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BO (t + fr) ain e 



Comparing (1) and (2) 



aainj^ +^ ^ (x +6) a in 6 
(i 4- a) sin a bsini^+O)' 



ix + a) ix + b) 
wiiich gives 



obsin {a+P) aJn ( ^+8 
sin a sin d 



ja b Bin (a + ^ ain (jj + g) (a - 
"V sin « sin tf "*" V 2 




It is evident that good results can not be obtained unless the 
points A, D, and O are selected so as to make a well shaped 
figure. 

36. Accuracy of Bese-line Measurements. The accuracy 
possible in the determination of the length of a base line depends 
on the precision with which the various constants of the meas- 
uring apparatus have been obtained and the precision with which 
the field work is done. The instrumental constants can be 
determined with a degree of precision commensurate with the 
highest grade of field work. The preciaion attainable in the field 
is judged by making repeated measurements of the same base 
with the same apparatus and comparing the results. From the 
discrepancies in these measurements the probable error (Chapter 
XIII) of the average (arithmetic mean) of the determinations 
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is found and compared with thu total length of the line as a 
measure of the precision attained. This measure of precision 
is called the uncertainty. 

An exact comparison of the merits of different base-line 
apparatus is manifestly impossiiile, but under similar conditions 
the following results have been obtained : 

Uncertainty of Mean Length of Base. Steel tapes in cloudy 
weather or at night, 1 in 1,000,000 or better. Invar tapes at all 
hdurs, 1 in 1,000,000 or better. Steel and brass wires at all 
hours, 1 in 1,000,000 or better. Ordinary base-bars, 1 in 2,000,000 
or better. Duplex base-bara, I in 5,000,000 or better. 

The probable error of a base line is obtained as follows: 



Let 



= probable error of mean length; 
= value of each determination; 
= mean length of line; 



\ etc., = residuals; 



-- sum of squares of residuals; 
= number of measurements: 



^W- 



Example. Five measurements of a base line w 



Observed Values. 


Aiithmctic Mean. 


p. 


»'. 


6871-26 ft. 


6871.284 ft. 


-0.024 


0.000576 


6871.31 " 


6871.284 " 


+ 0.026 


0.000676 


6871.27" 


6871.284" 


- 0.014 


0.000196 


6871.30" 


6871.284 " 


+ 0.016 


0.000256 


6871.28" 


6871.284" 


-0.004 


0.000016 



The algebraic am 
«■ Ta, the probable < 



of the reMduaU is zero, 
Tor of the mean length, i 






and for (7a, the uncertainty of the n 



' 6871.284 738848" 
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CHAPTER III 
MEASUREMENT OF ANGLES 

36. General Conditions. jVssuming that the stations and 
signals have been arranged to the best advantage, as described 
in Chapter I, the finest grade of instruments and especially 
favorable atmospheric conditions are required for the highest 
grade of work. In clear weather only fairly good work can be 
done during a large part of the day except under special con- 
ditions. From dawn to sunrise (and within about an hour 
after sunrise if heliotropes are used), and from about four o'clock 
in the afternoon until dark, represent the only hours available 
for the highest grade of work; even the early morning period 
frequently proves unsatisfactory. In densely cloudy weather 
work may be carried on all day. If night signals are used (see 
Art. 19), good work can be done up till about midnight. Accu- 
rate results can not be expected if the instrument is exposed 
to the direct rays of the sun immediately before or during the 
measurement of an angle. The effect of the sun's rays is to 
cause heat radiation, producing an apparent unsteadiness of all 
objects seen through the telescope, due to the irregular refraction 
caused by the currents of air of different temperatures; an 
uncertain amount of sidewise refraction, even if the unsteadiness 
is not sufficient to prevent a good bisection of the signal; a 
disturbance of the adjustments of the instrument and bubbles, 
and an actual twisting of the instrument on a vertical axis, both 
caused by unequal expansion and contraction; and a twLsting 
of the station itself on a vertical axis, if it have any particular 
height (the twisting being generally toward the sun's movement, 
and amounting to as much as a second of arc per minute on a 
7.5-foot tower). 

37. Instruments for Angular Ueasurements. Two types of 
instrument are in use for fine angle work, the Repeating Instru- 
ment, and the Direction Instrument, the latter being considered 
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the beet in the hands of well-trained observere. If either instru- 
ment is provided with a vertical arc or circle it is called an 
AlUuimuth InstrumetU. The term TheodtAiU is frequently applied 
to any large instrument of high grade, though more correctly 
limited to istruments in which the telescope can not be reversed 
without being lifted out of its supports (on account of the low- 
neas of the standards). When an instrument has to be reversed 
in this manner the tplescope must be turned end for end without 
reversing the pivots in the wj-es. The illustrations are all of 
high grade instruments, Fig. 16 being a repeating instrument, 
Fig. 17 a direction instrument, and Fig. 18 an altazimuth instru- 
ment (in this case also a repeating instrument). In general, 
geodetic instruments are larger than surveyors' instruments, 
though experience has shown that horizontal circles greater than 
10 or 12 inches in diameter offer no further advantage in the 
accuracj' of the work that can be done with them. Such instru- 
ments are made of the best available material and with the greatest 
care, the utmost care being taken with the graduations and 
the making and fitting of the centers. Lifting rings are often 
provided to avoid strain in handling. The instruments are 
supported on three leveling screws (instead of four as ordinarily 
found on surveyors' transits), and in addition a delicate striding 
level is provided for direct application to the horizontal axis 
of the telescope. All the levels are Tnore delicate than on a 
common transit, the plate levels running from about 10 to 20 
seconds per division, and the striding level from 1 to 5 seconds per 
division. Repeating instruments are usually read by verniers, 
an 8-inch instrument reading to 10 seconds and a 10- or 12-inch 
instrument even down to 5 seconds, attached reading glasses 
of high power taking the place of the ordinary' vernier glass. 
Direction instrumentH generally read to single seconds, as described 
in detail later on. The leveling screws (which support the 
instruments) are pointed at the lower ends and rest in ^'-shaped 
grooves, so that they are not constrained in anj' way. If tri- 
pods are used the grooves are usually cut in roimd foot plates 
(about \\ inches in diameter) properly placed on the tripod 
head by the maker. Extra foot plates are often provided which 
can lie screwed to piers or station heads as desired. A trivel 
is a tievicc often used for the same purpose, consisting of a frame 
containing three equally -spaced radial V-shapcd grooves cut in 
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Fia. 17. — Direction Instrument. 

From B photograpb loaocd by thu U. B. C. ud O.^B. 
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suitable arms. A three-ecrew inHtrument is leveled by setting 
a bubble parallel to a pair of leveling screws and bringing it 
to the center by turning that pair of screws equally in opposite 
directions; the crosBwiae bubble is then leveled by using only 
the single screw that is left. 

38. The Repeating InBtniment and its Use. Besides the 
features common to all first-claas inatruments, as described in 
the previous article, the repeating instrument must contain the 
special feature of a double vertical axis (as is always the case 
in the surveyor's transit), thus permitting angles to be measured 
by the method of repetition. The fundamental idea of measuring 
an angle by repetition b to measure the angle a number of times 
without resetting the plates to zero between the successive 
measurements, and dividing the accumulated result by the 
number of reprtitions. It was at first thought that any desired 
degree of accuracy could be obtained by this method by simply 
increasing the number of repetitions, but it is now known that 
increasing the number of repetitions beyond a certain limit does 
not improve the result, on account of systematic errors introduced 
by the instrument itself, chiefly due to the clamping attach- 
ments. The method is nevertheless very meritorious, and excel- 
lent work can l>c done. The object of the repetition is twofold: 
First, the errors in the pointings tend to compensate each other, 
and the remaining error is largely reduced by the division; 
Second, the accumulated reading is theoretically correct to the 
least count of the vernier, and the division by the number of 
repetitions tends to make the reduced value as close as if the 
least count were just that much finer. There are two ways of 
measuring an angle by the method of repetition, each designed 
to eliminate as far as possible the various instrumental errors, 
but based on somewhat different arguments. 

39. First Method with Repeating Instnunent. The common, 
but not the I>cst, method consists in repeating the angle any 
desired numlier of times, measuring from the left-hand to the 
right-hand station, with telescope direct, and dividing by the 
numl>er of repetitions to obtain one value of the angle; then 
measuring the same angle in the reverse direction (right-hand 
to left-hand station), using the same numljcr of repetitions, but 
with telescope reversed, and dividing as before to obtain a second 
value of the angle; the average of the two determinations is then 
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taken as the value of the angle (as given by that set, and of 
course as many seta as desired may be averaged together). The 
number of repetitione in each set is commonly so taken as to 
make each of the accumulated readings approximately equal 
to one or more times 360°, in order to eliminate errors of gradu- 
ation. If this plan would require an unreasonable number of 
repetitions, a number of smaller sets may be taken from sym- 
metrical points around the graduated limb, and the results 
averaged. Thus four independent sets might be taken, the start- 
ing point for vernier A for each set being respectively 0°, 45° 
90° and 135°. The reversal of the telescope is designed to elimi- 
nate errors caused by imperfect adjustment of the collimation 
and the horizontal axis of the telescope. Measuring in opposite 
directions between stations is designed to eliminate errors caused 
by the clamping apparatus. The reading of the instrument at 
any time is understood to be the mean of the readings of the 
two vemiera, as the eccentricity of the verniers and of the centers 
is thus eliminated. The argument advanced in favor of this 
method is that reversing all the processes for the second half 
of a set ought to reverse the signs of the various errors, so that 
theoretically they ought to largely vanish from the mean value. 
As this method is not recommended it ia not given in any further 
detail. 

40. Second Method with Repeating Instrument. In this 
method, considered the best, the instrument is always revolved 
about its vertical axis in the same direction 
(almost universally clockwise), no matter which 
clamp is loosened nor how great the angle 
through which it must be turned to point to 
the desired station. The fundamental scheme 
of this method is to measure (see Fig. 19) the 
desired angle from A to B (called the interior 
angle) , and also to measure the other angle (called 
the exterior angle) from the B the rest of the way 
around to A , measuring thie remaining angle being 
called closing the horizon. The interior angle A to Fio. 19. 

B is repeated as many times as desired with the 
telescope direct (often called normal) and an equal number of 
times with the telescope reversed, and the accumulated reading 
divided by the total number of repetitions for the provisional 
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value of this angle. The exterior angle B to A is measured in 
exactly the same way with the same number of repetitions, 
etc. The values thus obtained for the interior and exterior 
angles are added together, and if the result is not exactly 360° 
the discrepancy is equally divided between the two angles. 
The entire operation makes one set. The argument in favor 
of this method is that since the exterior angle is measured in 
identically the same way as the interior angle it ought to be 
subject to exactly the same error; adding the two angles together, 
therefore, should double the error; and the value of this double 
error be made apparent by the failtire of the sum to equal 360°. 
The assumption is evidently made that the errors which it is 
sought to eliminate by this method are independent of the size 
of the angle, and this ia generally believed to be true. In practice 
the verniers are not reset to zero after completing the measure- 
ment of the interior angle, but become the starting point for the 
measurement of the exterior angle just as they stand; the 
instrument is thus made to automatically add the interior and 
exterior angles on its own graduations, and the verniers should 
therefore read zero (360°) at the completion of the set if no errors 
were involved. It is more common for the combined angles to run 
under than over 360°, about 10" per repetition not being an 
unusual amount. It is found by experience with this method that 
six repetitions (3 direct and 3 reversed) of the interior angle, and 
the same for the exterior angle, make a very satisfactory set; 
and the average of two such sets (if in close agreement) gives 
a very good determination of the desired angle. The plates are 
not reset to zero between the two sets, but left undisturbed as 
a starting point for the second set, so that the vernier readings 
become slightly different each time and the mind is free from 
bias. The complete program for a double set would be as follows: 

PROGEAM 
First Set. 

1. Level up, set vernier 4 to zero, read vernier B. 
Set telescope direct and 

2. Undamped below, turn clockwise and set on left station. 

3. " above, " " right " 

4. Unclamp below, and read vernier A. 
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Leaving vemiera uTichanged, 

5. Undamped below, turn clockwise and set on left station. 

6. " above, " " right " 

7. " below, " " left " 

8. " above, " " right " 

Reverse telescope and 



9. Unclamped below, turn 


clockwise and set 


on left Btatio 


10. 


above, 




right " 


11. 


below, 




left 


12. " 


above, 




right 


13. 


below, 




left 


14. 


above. 




right " 


15. Unclamp 


below and read both verniers. 




Leaving telescope 


reversed and ve 


miers unchanged, 




16, Unclamped below, turn clockwise and set 


on right static 


17. 


above, 




left 


18. 


below, 


u 


right " 


19. 


above. 


" " 


left 


20. 


below, 




right " 


21. 


above 


" 


left 


Set telescope direct and 






22. Unclamped below, turn clockwise and set 


on right static 


23. 


above, 




left 


24. 


below. 




right " 


25. 


above. 




left 


26. 


below, 




right " 


27. 


above, 




left 


28. Unclamp below and read both verniers. 




Second Set. 









1. Leaving verniers unchanged from previous set, relevel 
with lower motion unclamped. 

, Set tdescope direct and 

2. Unclamped below, turn clockwise and set on left station. 

3. " above, " " right " 
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40a. Reducing the Notes. The following points are taken 
advantage of to save labor in reducing the notes: 

First. In finding the average value of the six repetitions 
by dividing by six, it will be noted that the remainder from the 
degrees gives the first figure of the minutes, and the remainder 
from the minutes gives the first figure of the seconds, so it 
becomes unnecessary to reduce these remainders to the next 
lower unit, as would be required with any other number of 
repetitions. For example, let the accumulated reading be 
250° 57' 15", 

6 )250° 57' 15" . 
41 49 32.5' 

6 into 250 goes 41 times and 4 over, and 4 is the first figure of 
the minutes; 6 into 57 goes 9 times and 3 over, and 3 is the first 
figure of the seconds. 

Second. The same numerical result can be reached without 
carrying out the reduction exactly as described in the explanation 
of the method. 

Let a = mean of verniers at beginning of a set; 

b = mean of verniers after six repetitions on interior 

angle; 
c = mean of verniers after six repetitions on exterior 

angle; 
n = number of times vernier passes initial point in the 

six repetitions of the interior angle; 
/ = interior angle as measured; 
E = exterior angle as measured; 

V = adjustment to be added to either angle as measured; 
A ^adjusted value of interior angle. 

Since the interior and exterior angles together make 360°, 
and each has been repeated six times, the total angle turned 
through must be 360° X 6, or what amounts to the same thing, 
5 complete circuits plus the indications of the verniers and the 
correction for the accumulated errors; so that if n equals the 
number of complete circuits involved in the six repetitions of 
the interior angle, then (5 — ii) must represent the number of 
complete circuits involved in the six repetitions of the exterior 
angle. Hence 
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360n + b -a 








360(5 -n) +c-b 




6 




360 X 5 + c - a 




6 




VseO 360X5 + C 


-a 



1/360^ 
2\ 



c + a \ 

> r 



A-l + t, 
360n - 



l/ 360Tt + b - 
■2V 6 



=2-[(' 



60n H 



(360 



V^)]- 



In actual work no attempt is made to obeerve the value of n, 
as its value ia always evident from the approximate value of 
the angle as given by the first reading. The remainder of the 
formula involves very simple operations on the three mean vernier 
readings. 

40b. Illustrative Example. A complete eicample of notee and reduc- 
tions for a double set of angle meaaureroents ia here given to illustrate the 
above utethod. 



Station occupied -A. 
Date - Aug. -28. lOII. 
Time - 4,30 p.m. 


Angle - Sta. B to Stu. C. 
Observer = J, H. Smith. 




Ver. .4. 


Ver. B. 


Mean. 


Angle. 


Average. 


- 


0° Oft' 00" 


180° 00' 10" 


0=00' 05" 






1. D 


75 12 30 










6. D4E 


01 14 60 


271 U 60 


91 14 60 


76= 12' 27.5" 




e. R&D 


369 68 SO 


178 69 00 


369 68 S6 


76 12 39.2 


78= 12' 33.4" 


6. D*R 


91 13 60 


271 13 60 


91 13 60 


75 12 29.2 




6. BAD 


359 67 60 


170 67 60 


350 67 60 


76 12 40.0 


75 12 34.e 








Mean anBle = 


76= 12' 34.0' 
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It will be noted thiit vernier A was set to zero to begin with, and vernier 
B read 180° 00' 10". This aetting to zero is, of course, not essential, but 
convenient, aa the next reading at once ^vea a close value of the desired 
angle without computation. There is no object in reading vernier B for 
this approiciinate determination. The remaining readings are taken at the 
proper time just as the infitrument reada, paying no attention to the number 
of 'times the 360° point baa been passed. 1. D meana one measurement of 
the an^e with the telescope direct. 6. D & R means six repetitions, using 
the telescope equally both direct and reversed (hence 6. D & R means the 
resuh after 3 direct and 3 reversed meaeurementa}. It will also be noted 
that no resetting of vemjera has taken place at any time throughout the 
complete double set. Vernier B ia only read in order to average out instru- 
mental KTOrs (which are always very small), and therefore in filling in this 
column the d^rees are recorded the some aa given by vernier A, that 
is, the constant difference of 180° between vernier A and B is not allowed 
to affect the mean. In filling out the column marked angle the first and 
the final reading of each set are subtracted from tbe middle reading (adding 
360° if necessary to maJie the aubtraction possible), dividing the remainder 
by 6, and adding aa many times 60° as may be needed to make the result 
correspond to the 1. D reading. 

91 '■ 14' 50" 01° 13' 60" 



15 12 27.5 

60 

76 12 27.5 



6)91 15 S5 
15 12 39Si 



75 12 39,2 



451 
359 


13 
68 


50 
55 


6)91 


14 


65 


15 
60 


12 


29.2 


75 

91" 
360 


12 
13' 


29.2 
60" 


451 
359 


13 
57 


50 
60 


6)91 


16 


00 


16 
60 


12 


40.0 


75 

76 
75 


12 

12 

12 


40.0 

29.2 
40.0 



2 )69.2 
34.6 

W° would have been added mentally aa 



40c. Additional Instructions. If it is desired to attempt to 
eliminate errors of graduation, several double seta may be taken at 
different parts of the circle, symmetrically disposed. Modem 
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instraments are so well graduated, however, that it is doubtful 
if any increased accuracy is gained by this refinemeiLt when 
measuring angles by any method of repetition. 

If it is desired to measure more tlian one angie at the same 
station, as for instance AOB and BOC, Fig. 20, we may take six 
repetitions on each of these angles and close the horizon by six 
repetitions on the angle from C clockwise around to A, and divide 
the failure to total 360° equally among the three angles; or we 
may measure ^OSand its exterior angle without regard to station 
C, and then measure BOC and its exterior 
angle without regard to station A . 

In using the above or any other methods 
of measuring an angle by repetition it is 
presumed the surveyor will use eveiy pre- 
caution possible in the handling of the instru- 
ment. Avoid walking around the instrument, 
if supported on a tripod; unclamp the lower 
motion and revolve the instrument if it is 
desired to read the verniers. Do not relevel 
during the progress of measuring an angle Iiq, 20. 

except at such times as the upper motion is 
clamped and the lower motion free. Revolve the instrument 
very carefully on its vertical axis to avoid slipping the plates. 
Head each vernier independently, without regard to what the 
other one may have read. 

41. Adjustments of the Repeating Instrument. For the 
measurement of horizontal angles the required adjustments 
include : 

The plate-bubble adjustment; 
The striding-level adjustment; 
The collimation adjustment; 
The horizontal -ax is adjustment. 

These adjustments may be made as here described, but there 
is usually more than one way of making the same adjustment. 

The Plate-bubble Adjustment. This is made in the same 
manner as with a surveyor's transit. Place one bubble parallel 
to two of the leveling screws, and bring both bubbles to the center. 
Turn the instrument 180° on the vertical axis, and adjust each 
bubble for one-half of its movement. Level up and test again. 
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and BO continue until revolution on the vertical axis causes no 
movement of the bubbles. 

Tke Striding-levd Adjustment, level up the instrument by 
the plate bubbles (not absolutely necessary but convenient). 
Place striding level in position with telescope parallel to one pair 
of screws. Bring striding-level bubble to center with remaining 
screw. lift striding level off, and replace in reversed position. 
Adjust it for one-half the bubble movement. Again bring bubble 
to middle as before with the leveling screw, test again, and repeat 
until reversal of the striding level causes no movement of its 
bubble. 

The CoUimation Adjiislmenl. This is the same as with a 
surveyor's transit. Set up on nearly level ground, level up 
with the plate bubbles, and then perfect the leveling with the 
striding level, so that revolution on the vertical axis of the 
instrument causes no movement of the striding-level bubble. 
Unless the horizontal axis is in adjustment this stationary posi- 
tion of the bubble will not be in the middle. With the instrument 
clamped set a point about 200 feet away, plunge and set a second 
point about the same distance in the opposite direction, with 
the telescope reversed. Unclamp, revolve on vertical axis, set 
on first point with telescope reversed. Plunge and set a third 
point near the second point. Adjust by bringing the vertical 
hair back one quarter of the disagreement. Repeat the whole 
process until no discrepancy can be detected. 

The Horizontal-axis Adjustment. This is the same as with the 
surveyor's transit. Level up perfectly with the striding level 
near an approximately vertical wall or equivalent. Set on a 
high point, with instrument clamped. Drop the telescope and 
mark a low point about level with the telescope. Unclamp, 
revolve on vertical axis, and set on high point with the telescope 
reversed. Drop the telescope and set a low point abreast of the 
first low point. Adjust the horiznntal axis so that the line of 
sight will pass through the high point and bisect the space between 
the low points. If the striding level and the horizontal axis are 
both in adjustment and the instrument level, the striding-level 
bubble should stay unmoved in its middle position while the 
instrument is turned completely around on its vertical axis. 

42. The Direction Instrument and its Use. Besides the 
features common to all first-class instruments, as described in 
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Art. 37, the direction inatrument has two distinguishing features: 
First, it has only one vertical axis, so that angles can not be meas- 
ured by repetition (means often provided for shifting the limb 
between sets of readings must not be need for angle repetition); 
Second, it is provided with two or more micrometer microscopes 
for reading the angles measured. The single center and clamp, 
instead of the two centers and clamps of the repeating instru- 
ment, undoubtedly add to th? stability of the instrument and 
the trueness of its motion. The limb of a 10-inch or 12-inch 
direction instrument is commonly graduated into 5-minute spaces, 
and the micrometer microscopes enable an angle to be read at 
once to the nearest second, as described later on. 

In using the direction instrument each angle is read a number 
of times, and the results averaged, to eliminate errors of pointing; 
all the microscopes are read at each pointing, to eliminate eccen- 
tricity of vertical axis or microscopes; half of the readings are 
taken with the telescope direct and half with it reversed, to 
eliminate errors of collimation and horizontal axis; half of the 
readings are taken to the right and half to the left, to eliminate 
errors due to twisting of the instrument and station. In the 
highest grade of work the limb of the instrument is shifted between 
each set of readings an amount equal to 180° divided by the num- 
ber of sets, in order to eliminate errors of graduation. Modem 
direction instruments are so well graduated that in ordinary 
work this last refinement may be omitted. 

43. First Hetbod witlv Direction Instrument. The instru- 
ment having been set up and leveled with the telescope in its 
normal position is directed to the first station, and all of the 
micrometers read, and so on to the right (clockwise) to each 
station in order, the values of the different angles being obtained 
by taking the differences of the successive readings, as will be 
illustrated by an example when the method of using the microm- 
eters ia explained. When the last station to the right has been 
reached the instrument may be turned still further in the same 
direction until it reaches the initial station, called closing the 
horizon, and any difference between the initial and final readings 
equally divided among all the angles, but experience does not 
appear to show any advantage in thus closing the horizon, and 
it is commonly not done. When the last pointing to the right 
has been made, the instrument is brought back station by station 
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to the initial point, thua making a new series of values for the 
angles. The right and left pointings are again repeated, this 
time with the telescope reversed. The four series of values thus 
obtained constitute one set, and as many seta as desired may be 
averaged together. When for any cauae a set is incomplete or 
inconsistent the entire set is rejected. When there are several 
angles to be measured at one station they are sometimes measured 
in various combinations as well ae singly, the method of adjust- 





ment appearing later. The program in meaauring a single angle. 
Fig. 21, is as follows: 

PROGRAM 
First Set, 

1. Level the instrument. 
Set telescope direct and 

2. Set on A and read micrometera. 

3. " B 

4. " A 
Reverse telescope and 

5. Set on A and read micrometers, 

6. " B 

7. " A 
Second Set. 

1. Shift limb. Eelevel. 
Leave telescope reversed and 

2. Set on A and read micrometers. 

3. " B 

4. " A 
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Set Idescope direct and 

5. Set on A and read micrometers, 

6. " B 

7. " A 

If there were two angles to be measured at a station, as iUus- 
trated in Fig. 22, the program would be as follows: 

PROGRAM 
First Set. 

1. Level the instrument. 
Set tdeacope direct and 

2. Set on A and read micrometers. 
3 .. g u 

4. " C 

5. " B 

6. " A 
Reverse telescope and 

7. Set on A and read micrometers. 



11, " A 
Second Set. 

1. Shift limb. Relevel. 
Leave telescope reversed and 

2. Set on A and read micrometers. 

3. " B 
i. "• C 

5, " B 

6, " A 

Set telescope direct and 

7, Set on A and read micrometers. 
" B 



10, 



B 
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and similarly for any number of angles at one station. It will be 
noted that in the above method the telescope is reversed in posi- 
tion only at the initial station, 

44. Second Method with Direction Instrument. If it is not 
desired to make so many pointings (in order to reduce the labor and 
time) the telescope niaj' be reversed at both the initial and final 
stations and the number of pointings be greatly reduced. 
The determination of the different angles, however, by this second 
method would not be considered as good on account of the decreased 
number of pointings. If a sufficient number of sets were taken 
to equalize the number of pointings the two methods would, of 
coxirae, be equivalent. Referring to Fig. 21, page 62, the program 
for a single angle by the second method would be as follows: 

PROGRAM 
First Set. 

1. Level the instrument. 
Set telescope direct and 

2. Set on A and read micrometera. 

3. " B 

Reverse telescope and 

4. Set on B and read micrometers. 

5. " A 

Second Set. 

1. Shift limb. R«level. 
Leave telescope reversed and 

2. Set on A and read micrometers. 



Set telescope direct and 

4. Set on B and read micrometers. 



Referring to Fig. 22, page 62, the program by the second 
method for two angles at a station would be as follows: 
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PROGRAM 
First Set. 

1. Level up instrument. 
Set tdescope direct and 

2. Set on A and read micrometers. 

3. " B 

4. " C 

Reverse telescope and 

5. Set on C and read micrometera. 

6. " B 

7. " A 

Second Set, 

1. Shift limb. Relevel. 
Leave telescope reversed and 

2. Set on A and read micrometera. 

3. " B 

4. " C 

Set telescope direct and 

5. Set on C and read micrometers, 

6. " B 

7. " A 

and similarly for any number of angles at a station. 

46. The Micrometer Microscopes. When the direction instru- 
ment is set up and leveled at a station the graduated, plate occupies 
a fixed position for the time being. The framework which 
supports the telescope carries two or more microscopes symmetric- 
ally disposed around the center of the instrument and focussed 
directly on the graduated ring. As the telescope is swung around 
from station to stAtiou the zero point of each microscope passes 
over the graduations an equal angular amount. If the exact 
position (on the graduated ring) of the zero point of any one of the 
microscopes is noted for two different stations, then the difference 
of these readings gives the angle through which the instrument 
has been turned, and consequently the angle between these 
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Btations. Combined with each microscope ia an instrument called 
a filar micrometer, by means of which the exact position of the 
zero point of the microscope on the scale may be determined. 

Fig. 23 represents diagrammatically a sectional view of a filar 
micrometer. A ia the micrometer box, attached to the microscope 



Fig. 23.— Filar Micrometer. 

as seen in Fig. 17. The micrometer is made up of the following 
parts: 

A, micrometer box; 

b,.b, fixed guide rods; 

c, movable frame carrying comb scale d; 

d, comb scale attached to movable frame c; 
c, movable frame carrying cross-hairs /; 

/, cross-haira attached to movable frame e; 

ffi 9i 9j spiral springs to take up lost motion of movable 

frames c and e; 
ft, fixed screw whose revolution adjusts movable frame c; 
m, micrometer screw attached to movable frame e; 
n, fixed nut whose revolution moves cross-hairs across 

field of view; 
p, milled head for revolving nut n; 
3, graduated head for indicating fractional revolutions of 

nut n; 
t, fixed index for reading Bcale on graduated head s; 
V, dust cap to protect micrometer screw m. 

The central notch of the comb scale is marked by a small hole 
drilled behind it (or greater depth to that notch, or other equiv- 
alent), and is intended to be practically at the center of the field 
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of view. Every fifth notch is indicated usually by its greater 
depth and square bottom. All coimtitig is done with the riotches 
and not with the points of the teeth. Each revolution of the 
micrometer screw moves the cross-hairs over a space equal to the 
distance between the bottoms of two adjacent notches. When 
the microscope is properly adjusted the image of the graduated 
ring is formed in the plane of the micrometer cross-hairs, so that 
both image and cross-hairs are seen sharply defined on looking 
into the eyepiece, the microscope ordinarily having a magnifying 
power of 30 to 50 diameters. The comb scale is placed as close as 
possible to the cross-hairs without touching them, and hence is 
seen at the same time and in sufficiently good focus. As ordinarily 
arranged the limb of the instrument is graduated into five-miniite 
. spaces, and the micrometer head into sixty spaces, and five 
revolutions of the micrometer screw carry the cross-hairs across 
the image of the limb from one five-minute division to the next 
five-minute division; so that one notch on the comb scale or 
one revolution of the micrometer screw indicates one minute of 
angle, and each division on the head indicates one second. 

46. Reading the Micrometers. The cross-hairs /, Fig. 23, 
consist of two parallel spider threads, placed just a little further 
apart than the width of the graduation lines on the instrument, 
BO that when a graduation line comes central between the hairs 
a narrow illuminated line appears to lie on each side of the gradu- 
ation. It is found in practice that the hairs can be centered over 
a graduation in this way better than by any other plan (auch 
as a single thread or intersecting threads). Everything being 
in good adjustment the zero point of the microscopes is the 
center of the space between the cross-hairs when they are opposite 
the central notch of the comb scale and ihe zero of the head ia 
opposite ike index line. It is important to note that the comb 
scale is not an essential part of a micrometer, but simply a con- 
venience, enabling the observer to see at any moment how many 
complete revolutions of the micrometer screw have taken place 
at any time without keeping track of the matter while the screw 
ia being turned; no attempt must be made to get the value of a 
reading by the comb scale beyond its intended purpose of indicat- 
ing whole revolutions or single minutes, the seconds being read 
entirely from the micrometer head; as long as the comb scale 
serves its intended purpose, therefore, of counting whole revolu- 
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tionfl, it does not matter whether its position in the field of view 
is microscopically exact or not. Referring to Fig. 24, a greatly 
exaggerated view is given of- what is seen through one of the 
microscopes for a certain pointing of the telescope. As seen in 
the microscope (which reverses the actual fact) the scale reads 
from left to right. Assuming the crose-hairs set to their index 
or zero point the reading is seen to be 65° 10' plus the value 
between the 10-minute division and the center between the 
two hairs. Running the micrometer screw backwards until 
the hairs exactly center over the 10-minute division it is found 




that one notch has been passed over by the hairs, but that they 
have not gone far enough to center over the second notch from 
the middle one. The screw has therefore been turned through 
more than one but leas than two revolutions. The numbers 
on the micrometer head increase as the hairs run toward the left, 
and assuming the index to stand opposite 25 the complete microm- 
eter reading is 1' 25.0", making the complete reading for the 
pointing 

65" 10' + 1' 25.0" = 65" 11' 25.0", 

if no corrections were required. The head reading is usually 
estimated to the nearest tenth of a second. 

46a. Run of the Hicrometer. It is not found practicable 
in actual work to adjust the microscopes so perfectly that the 
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screw will be turned through exactly five revolutiona (or indicate 
exactly 300 eeconde) in drawing the hairs from one Eve-minute 
division to the next one, but the excess or deficiency should not 
exceed about 2". The closer the microscope is brought to the 
graduated ring the larger becomes the image in the plane of the 
cross-hairs. It is almost impossible to get the image the exact 
eize that corresponds to precisely five revolutions of the screw; 
even if this result were accomplished at one part of the graduated 
ring the instrument is seldom made so true that it would hold 
good all around the ring, either on account of slight errors in the 
graduations or a lack of perfect trueness of the ring itself, and 
many other reasons; owing to temperature changes and other 
reasons it will not remain true or the same at the same part of 
the ring. In running from one scale division to another the amount 
by which the micrometer measurement varies from 300 seconds 
is called the run of the micrometer between those divisions, and 
must be determined at the time the pointing is made. Whatever 
the micromiTOr head may read when the hairs are set over one five- 
minute division, it must necessarily read the same when the hairs 
are advanced to the next five-minute division, provided there is 
no run of the micrometer, that is, provided that the screw turns 
through precisely five revolutions or 300". If the two head read- 
ings are not the same the difference gives the value of the run of 
the micrometer between these two divisions. In drawing the 
hairs from left to right the head readings decrease, so that the 
micrometer overruns when the forward head reading is less 
than the backward head reading, and vice versa. The nm of the 
micrometer for the 300" space, therefore, equals the backward 
head reading minus the forward head reading, and the micrometer 
measurement of the 300" space equals 300" plus the run of the 
micrometer for this space. Since the micrometer does not 
measure the five-minute (300") space correctly, it follows that a 
proportionate error exists for intermediate points; or for any 
intermediate point we have 

Correction for run 

Run of micrometer for 300" space 

_ Micrometer measurement for inte rmediate point 
Micrometer measurement of 300" space 
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Let n = number of full turns to back division; 
o = back head reading ; 
p = forward head reading; 
h = backward reading in seconds = 60 n + o; 
/ = forward reading (so called) in seconds = 60 n + p; 
6+/ 

d = run of micrometer for 300" space = o — p = b — f; 
c = correction for run to value b; 
D - 300"; 
J = micrometer measurement of 300" space = 300 + d = 

D +d; 
M = adjusted micrometer reading to add to scale read- 
ing = 6 - c; 



d A D + d' 

- <"> 
"' D+d' 

. b+f ^b -f d 

« . d / md , idf \ 

"-"' + 2-(F+d+5Vd)' 



substituting 



but smee d is always very smalt in comparison with D we may 
write instead the extremely close approximation. 

,, _ d md 

in which care must be taken, to use d algebraically with its correct 
sign. Since the adjusted reading is based entirely on b and / it 
is evidently unnecessary to set the micrometer to its zero point 
before reading either b or /. Whea a pointing is made in actual 
work b is taken as the mean value of all the back readings of the 
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different microscopes, and / as the corresponding mean of the 
forward readings, and only one reduction is made for a pointing. 
The scale reading is taken for one micrometer only. The eyepiece 
of each microscope must be very carefully focussed by the observer, 
aa any perceptible parallax renders good work impossible. 

A complete example of notes and reduction is given on pages 
72 and 73. 

47. Adjustments of the Direction Instniment. For the 
measurement of horizontal angles the required adjustments 
include : 

The plate-bubble adjustment; 

The atriding'level adjustment; 

The collimation adjustment; 

The horizontal -axis adjustment; 

The microscope and micrometer adjustment. 

These may be made as here described, but there is usually 
more than one way of making the same adjustment. 

The Plate-bubble Adjustment. This is made in the same 
manner as with a surveyor's transit. Place one bubble parallel 
to two of the leveling screws, and bring both bubbles to the 
center. Turn the instrument 180" on the vertical axis, and 
adjust each bubble for one-half its movement. Level up and 
test again, and so continue until revolution on the vertical axis 
causes no movement of the bubbles. 

The Striding4evd Adjustment. Level up the instrument by 
the plate bubbles {not absolutely necessary but convenient). 
Place striding level in position with telescope parallel to one pair 
of screws. _ Bring striding-level bubble to center with remaining 
screw. Lift striding level off, and replace in reversed position. 
Adjust it for one-half the bubble movement. Again bring bubble 
to middle as before with the leveling screw, test again, and repeat 
until reversal of striding level causes no movement of its bubble. 

The Collimation Adjustment. This is the same aa with a 
surveyor's transit. Set up on nearly level ground, level up with 
the plate bubbles, and then perfect the leveling with the strid- 
ing level, so that revolution on the vertical axis of the instrument 
causes no movement of the striding-level bubble. Unless the 
horizontal axis is in adjustment this stationary position of the 
bubble will not be in the middle. With the instniment clamped, 
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set a point about 200 feet away, plunge and set a Becond point 
in the opposite direction with telescope reversed. Unclamp, 
rgvolve on vertical axis, set on first point with telescope revereed. 
Plunge and set a third point near the second point. Adjust by 
bringing the vertical hair back one quarter of the disagreement. 
Repeat the whole process until no discrepancy can be detected. 

The Horizontal-axis Adjustment. This is the same as with the 
surveyor's transit. Level up perfectly with the striding level near 
an approximately vertical wall or equivalent. Set on a high 
point, with instrument damped. Drop the telescope and mark 
a low point about level with the telescope. Unclamp, revolve 
on vertical axis, and set on high point with the telescope reversed. 
Drop the telescope and set a low point abreast of the first low 
point. Adjust the horizontal axis so that the lino of sight will 
pass through the high point and bisect the space between the 
low points. If the striding level and the horizontal axis are both 
in adjustment and the instrument level, the striding-Ievel bubble 
should stay unmoved in its middle position while the instrument 
is turned completely around on its vertical axis. 

The Microscope and Micrometer Adjustment. It is necessary 
to have the graduated arc pass practically across the center of 
the field of view, and the supporting frame is generally provided 
with self-evident means of making this adjustment. Sometimes 
all but one of the microscopes may be moved circumferentially 
so 3S to space them equally around the circle, but frequently 
they are permanently mounted by the makers in their proper 
places. The microscope tube may be rotated on its own axis 
until the cross-hairs are exactly parallel to the graduation lines. 
The microscope can be adjusted so as to change the distance 
between the objective and the cross-hairs, and the whole micro- 
scope can be moved so as to change the distance between the 
objective and the graduated plate; if the micrometer overruns, 
the image of the graduations is too large, and must be made 
smaller by decreasing the distance between the objective and 
cross-hairs slightly, and then carefully moving the whole micro- 
scope away from the graduations luitil a perfect focus is again 
obtained exactly in the plane of the cross-haira, as shown by the 
fact that properly focussing the eyepiece shows both the hairs 
and the graduations sharply defined and without parallax; if 
the micrometer undcrruns the image is too small, the objective 
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muBt be moved away from the cross-hairs, and the whole micro- 
scope moved toward the graduations; this adjustment should be 
perfected until the error does not exceed 2". The zero point 
of each microscope can be changed by shifting the comb scale 
and revolving the graduated head on the micrometer screw; 
this adjustment enables two microscopes to be set exactly 180° 
apart, three microscopes 120° apart, etc. Great care and skill 
are necessary to properly adjust the microacopes and micrometers. 
48. Reduction to Center. It is sometimes impossible to set 
up an instrument exactly over a given station, a flag pole or steeple, 
for instance. In such a case an eccentric station is taken as near 
the true station as possible, and the eccentric angle is measured 
with the same precision as would have been used for the real 
angle. From the location of the true station with reference to 
the eccentric station a correction is computed which will reduce 
the eccentric angle to what it would have been if measured at 
the true station, this operation being known as reductiim to center. 
The true station is generally referred to the eccentric station 
by an angle and a distance, a single measurement of the angle 
being sufficiently accurate for the pur- 
pose. Referring to Fig. 25, C is the 
true station, E the eccentric station, 
BCA the desired angle, BEA the 
angle actually measured, and a and r 
the angle and distance connecting the- 
true station with the eccentric station. 
In the triangle ABC the angles at A 
and B are known by actual measure- 
ment, and one of the sides of the 
triangle must be known by measure- Fia. 25. 

ment or by computation from its con- 
nection with the triangulation system. Having one side and two 
angles given we may regard all the parts of the triangle ABC as 
known with sufficient accuracy for the present reduction, on 
account of the desired correction always being very small. Oppo- 
site an^es at D being equal, we have 

C + y •^E+x^ 
or 

C = E + {x~y), 
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a) b 



Since x and y are very small angles, we may write 

sin X = X sin 1" and aiay =y sin 1", 
or 

, _/ r \ 8in(g + a ) 
Vain I") 
whence 

C = E + ^f'i4±i!)-S!l£], 
sm 1"L a J' 



and V = (—■ — ttjI . 



in which the correction to be applied to E will be in seconds, 
and may be essentially positive or negative, since the true angle 
may be either larger or smaller than 
the eccentric angle. If care is taken 
to use the proper value of a, to re- 
member that angles between 180" and 
360° have negative sines, and to work 
out the formula for C algebraically, the 
correct value of C will be obtained 
whether it be lai^er or smaller than E, 
and without knowing what the plotted 
figure would look like. If measured 
from r the angle a must be taken 
counter-clockwise all the way around to 
the line EB no matter how large it may come; if measured 
from BB it must be taken clockwise around to r; thus in 
Fig. 26 the angle a is the one so marked and not the insi!e 
angle BEC. 

The correction to be applied to E to obtain C depends entirely 
on the values of x and y, and these may be computed directly 
if preferred, and combined in the proper way by inspection of 
the figure, since the observer can scarcely be ignorant of how the 
different stations are related to each other and hence can quickly 




Fio.26. 
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draw a Bketch of the actual conditions. All the posoble caaes 
are shown in Fig. 27, page 77, for any an^e less than 180". 

49. Eccentricity of Signal. It sometimes becomes neceseaiy 
in meaBUiing an angle to sight on an eccentric signal ; for instance, 
as in Fig. 28, it may be necessaiy to 
sight to B' instead of the true station 
B. The measured angle ACB' must 
therefore be corrected by the small 
angle BOB' to obtain the desired angle 
ACB. In the triangle ABC the angles 
at A and B are measured, and one side 
is always known through connection 
with the rest of the sj'stem, so that 
the side BC can be computed with 
sufficient closeness for the present 
PiQ 28. purpose. The distance BD, perpen- 

dicular to CB' and called the eccen- 
tricity, is either directly measured or computed from a measure* 
ment of the distance B'B and the angle at B'. Then 

BCB' (in seconds) — - - 77 . — 777. 
^ ' BC am 1" 

60. Accuracy of Angle Heasurements. When the same 
instrument is used by a skilled observer under the same condi- 
tions results are obtained which differ but slightly from each other. 
In measuring an angle with an ordinary 30-second transit of 
good make two seta taken by the method of repetition, in accord- 
ance with the example given on page 57, should not differ by 
more than 5". A 10-inch repeating instrument used in the same 
way, or a 10-inch direction instrument used in accordance with the 
example on pages 72 and 73, should give sets differing by less than 
2". A great many sets may be taken at the same time and agree 
with each other within these limits, but it does not follow that the 
value of the angle is obtained with this degree of precision. If the 
same observer measures the same angle with the same instrument 
under different conditions a new series of values may be obtained 
closely agreeing with each other, but the mean of the values 
belonging to the first series may differ several seconds from the 
mean of the second series; in fact, the two means may differ more 
from each other than the result of any one set differs from the 
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ma^ of its own series. Momfng measurements often differ 
from afternoon raeaBurements, evea when the atmospheric 
conditions appear to be the same. In the finest work an angle 
is measured on many different days (eometimra with an equal 
number of a.m. and p.m. measurements), under as different 
conditions as possible, and a general average taken of all the values 
obtained, called the arithmetic mean. 

In the Coast Survey work the probable error (Chapter XIII) 
of a primary angle must not exceed 0".3, and primary triangles 
must close within 3". In secondary work the probable error 
of an angle must not exceed 0".7, and triangles must close 
within 6", In work of lees importance a greater probable error 
is allowable, but the triangles are expected to close within about 
12". A sufficient number of measurements must be taken to 
bring about these results, but in primary work in any event 
at least five double sets like those given in the examples ought 
to be taken. 

The probable error of an angle is obtained as follows: 

Let r, = probable error of mean angle (in seconds) ; 

Ml, Jtfa, etc. = value given by each set; 
z = mean value of angle; 

,/ ' I etc. -xresiduals (in seconds); 

Af 2 — a = Da j 

Sv^ = sum of squares of residuals; 
n = number of sets. 



"nS 



Example. Six measurementa of an angle ' 



Ohserred Values. 


Arithmotic Moan. 


V 


V' 


7' 16' 9". 2 


7° 16' 9". 7 


- 0".5 


0.25 


7 16 12 .1 


7 16 9 .7 


+ 2 .4 


5.76 


7 16 8 .4 


7 16 9 .7 


- 1 .3 


1.69 


7 16 6 .7 


7 16 9 .7 


- 3 


9.00 


7 16 10 .3 


7 Ifi 9 .7 


+ ,6 


0.36 


7 16 11 .6 


7 16 9 .7 


+ 1 .8 


3.24 
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The algebraic huid of the residuals is lero, as it always should be. 

If the Beveral determinations of the angle are not considered 
equally good (on account of a difference in the number of repe- 
titions or in the atmospheric conditions, etc.), and the values are 
correspondingly weighted, each value is multiplied by its weight 
and th(t sum of the products divided by the sum of the weights, 
giving the weighted arithmetic mean, the probable error of which is 



Nsp(» - 1)' 



in which Spi^ equals the sum of the results obtained by multiplying 
each squared residual by the corresponding weight; and Up equals 
the sum of the weights. 
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CHAPTER IV 
TMANGULATION ADJUSTMENTS AND COMPUTATIONS 

61. Adjustments. After the field work of angle measurement 
hftfi been completed there Btill remains the office adjustment 
of the angles necessary to satisfy the rigid geometrical conditioDS 
involved; thus all the angles around a point must add up to 
360°, the three angles of a triangle must add up to 180°, etc. 
All such geometrical conditions must be satisfied before .the 
lengths of the various lines of the s^'stem are computed. The 
adjustment of the angles at any station without regard to meas- 
urements taken at other stations (such as making the angles 
around a point add up to 360°), is caUed station adjustment. The 
mutual adjustment of the several angles of a given figure (such 
as making the angles of a triangle add up to 180°), is called figure 
adjustment. £asily applied rules for simple cases of adjustment 
can be derived by the method of least squares or the theory of 
weights; more complicated cases are better adjusted directly 
by the method of least squares, as explained in Part II of this 
book. The object in any case of adjustment is, of course, to 
find from the measured values the most probable values con- 
sistent with the geometrical conditions involved, 

62. Theory of Weights. The weight of a quantity is defined 
as its rtialive worth. The term weight, therefore, is purely relative 
and must never be imderstood in an absolute sense. A distance of 
3 feet or 3 miles is an absolute and definite distance ; a weight of 3 
does not represent any definite degree of precision, but is simply a 
comparison with that which is assigned a weight of 1 . The basis of 
comparison is fundamentally the number of obeervations of unit 
weight from which the given value is derived ; thus if 5 measure- 
ments of an angle were regarded as equally reliable, expressed 
mathematically by assigning to each a weight of 1, the msan value 
of the angle G>y definition) would have a weight of 5. Weights are 
often arbitrarily assigned as a matter of judgment, however, 
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where the correBponding number of obBervatione does not exist; 
thiis a measurement obtained imder luiusually favorable condi- 
tions might be considered as good as the mean of two meaeure- 
mentB taken under less favorable conditions, and hence a weight 
of 2 assigned to this single favorable measurement. Since, 
therefore, the numbers representing weight are purely relative, 
and do not necessarily represent a corresponding number of 
observations, any number, whole or fractional, may be so used; 
thus two quantities may be said to have the weights respectively 
of 1 and 2, or i and 1, or 0.12 and 0,24, and their rdative worUi 
is the same in either case. The mean valite as understood above 
is the ariOimetic mean, and is only used when the quantities are 
of equal weight. When the different values are of unequal weight 
each value is multiplied by its weight, and the sum of the products 
is divided by the sum of the weights, the result obtained being 
called the weighted arithmetic mean. 

63. Laws of Weights. The following principles (established 
by the method of least squares) govern the use of weights : 

1. The weight of the arithmetic mean (with measurements 
of unit weight) equals the number of observations. 

Example. Angle A by differerit mensurementa equals 

29° 21' 69". 1, wei^tl 
29 22 06 .4, "1 
29 21 58 .1, " 1 



Arithmetic mean - 29° 22' 01". 2, weight 3. 

2. The weight of the weighted arithmetic mean equals the sum 
of the individual weights. 

ExampU. Base line AB hy differoit measuremente equals 



Weighted arithmetic a 
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3. The weight of the algebraic sum of two or more numbers is 
equal to the reciprocal of the sum of the reciprocals of the indi- 
vidual weights. 

EseamjiU. Aa^e 4-45° X4' 11" .2, wright 2 
Ai^e B- 11 21 19 .6, " 3 

A+B - 56° 36' 30". 8, weight "-r^ - % 
4+i 5 

A- B - 33' 62' 51", 6, wei^t " "r+ T ' l 

4. Multiplying a quantity by a factor divides, its weight by 
the square of that factor. 

ExampU. Angle A - 67° IC 12".5, weights, 

2A - 134° 20" 25".0, ''eight -^^"5 -T- 

5. Dividing a quantity by a factor multiplies its weight by 
the square of that factor. 

Example. Base AB - 2716.12411., weight 3, 

AB 

"2-- 1358.062tt., weight - 3 X 4 - 12. 

6. Multiplying an equation by its own weight (or dividing it 
by the reciprocal of its weight), inverts its weight. 

Example. |(j + y) - 400, weight }; multiplying by i (or dividing by 
t), we have 

2(.x + y) = 300, wKght |. 



7. Changing all the signs of an equation, or combining the 
equation with a constant by addition or subtraction, leaves the 
weight unchanged. 

Example, x + y- 11° IC 14".6, weight 2.3, 

360° - (j + y) = 348° 49' 45". 4, weight 2.3. 
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64. Station Adjustment. This conaiets, aa explained in 
Art. 51, of making the angles at a station geometrically consistent, 
such as making all the angles around 
a point add up to 360°. The following 
cases are worked out as shown : 

Case 1. The angles at a point have 
been measured with equal care (giving 
them equal or unit weight). In this 
case any discrepancy is equally dis- 
tributed among the three angles. Thus 
in Fig. 29, if the angles x, y, z, as 
measured, added up to 360° 00' 06", 
then each measured value would be re- 
duced by 2". 

As an application of the theory- of weights, let us suppose 
E have by measurement 

X ^ a, weight 1 




Fio. 29. 



From third observation 360° — z - 



By second observation 



360° - c, weight 1 
360° - c, "1 



By subtraction x = 360° — 6— c, weight J 

By first observation x = a, " 1 

Taking the weighted arithmetic mean of these values of x, 

ii = i(360° -b - c) 
X = a 



By addition ix = a + i(360° - b - c) 
whence x = fa -f K360° - b - c) 

= a + K360° -a -b ~c) 

= a + i [360° -(a + b + c)], 

which indicates that the most probable value of x is found by 
correcting the measured value a by one-third the discrepancy ; and 
the same result would be reached for y and z. In combining the 
observations as above it is to be noted that each observation can 
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be used but once, as otherwise additional observations would be 
implied that in fact have not been taken. The above rule for 
the distribution of the station error is, of course, the same as 
would be obtained by the method of least squares. 

Case S. The angles as measured around a point, Fig. 29, 
have been assigned different weights. In this case any discrep- 
ancy is distributed inversely as the weights. Thus if the weights 
are 

for I, 1, for y, 2, for z, 3, 

the distribution of error would be as 
111 

1 '2 's' 

which ia the same as 

6 3 2 

6 ■ 6 ' 6' 
which is equivalent to 

6:3:2; 

and since 6 + 3 + 2 = 11, we have 

correction for x = — -. of discrepancy; 



correction for z = -rr of discrepancy. 

Case 3. Several angles at a point, and also their sum, have 
been measured with equal care. In 
this case any discrepancy is to be 
equally distributed among all the meas- 
ured values (including the measured 
sum). When the measured sum of 
several angles is greater than the sum 
of the individual measurements, the 
correction is positive for the single 
measurements and negative for the 
measured sum, and vice versa. Thus ^^^ ^ 

in Fig. 30, if the entire angle measured 
8" more than the sum of the single measurements, then the x, y, 
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and z measure meats would each be increased by 2", and the 
measured sum would be reduced by 2". 

Case 4- Several angles at a point, and also their sum, have 
been measured, and different weights have been assigned to the 
measured values. In this case any discrepancy is distributed 
among all the measured values inversely aa their weights. Thus 
in Fig. 30, page S5, suppose 

X measured with weight 2; 

y " " 1; 

z " " 3; 

(x + y + z) " " 1, 

the division of error would be aa 

i 1 i i 

2 ■ 1 '3 ■ 1' 
which is the sune as ' 



which equals 



and since 3 + 6 + 2 + 6 = 17, we have 

correction for ^ " vf °* discrepancy: 



y - 



17 



17 



{x + y + z) = 



17 



If the measured values of x, y, and z add up to less than the 
measured sum (x + y + z), then the corrections for x, y, and z, 
are to be added, and the correction for (x + y + z) subtracted, 
and vice versa. 

General Rxde. Any case of station adjustment in which the 
coefficients in the equations are all unity and the signs are all 
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positive (as is usually the case), and in wbich the horizou has not 
been closed or the closing has been evaded in the equations by 
subtracting one or more angles from 360°, and in which the weights 
of the final results are not desired, may be solved as follows: 
Multiply each equation by its own weight; add together separately 
all the new equations containing x, y, z, etc., as shown in the 
following example, and solve the resulting equations as simulta- 




Esample. Observed values. Fig. 31, 

X = 14" 11' 17".l, 

y = 19 07 21 .3, 
a: + 1/ ■= 33 18 43 .4, 

e - 326 41 IS .2, 
» + * = 345 48 39 .2, 

Subtracting the angles involving « from 360°, 

X = 14° 11' 17".l, 

V = 19 07 21 .3, 

x + y-33 18 43 .4, 

360° -t~x + y -23 18 41 .8, 

360° - (i/ + i) = x = U 11 20 .8, 

Multiplying each equation by its weight, Fia- 31. 

* = 14° 11' 17".l 

+ 2if -= 38 14 42 .6 

x+ y =33 18 43 .4 
2i + 2y - 66 37 23 .6 
3z ' 42 34 02 .4 

Combining separately all equations containing z, and all equations contain- 
ing y, we have 

7* + 3y = 156° 41' 26".6 
3z + 52f - 138 10 49 .6 

which, solved oa simultaneous equations, give 



the sum of which subtracted from 360* gives 

e = 326° 41' 18".03. 

60. Figure Adjustmeot. Having found by measurement and 
station adjustment the best attainable values of the different 
au^es of a system, the next step is to make the figure adjustment. 
(If the work is very important and the. angles so involved that 
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making the figure adjustment would disturb the station adjust- 
ment, all the adjuBtments would have to be made in one operation 
by the method of least squares.) The figure adjustment, as 
explained in Art. 51, consists in making such slight changes in 
the various measured angles as will make the figure geometrically 
consistent, such as making the angles of a triangle add up to 180°, 
the angles of a quadrilateral add up to 360°, etc. The adjust- 
ment required in any case could be made in an infinite number 
of ways, but the adjustment that is sought is the one that assigns 
the most probable values to the various angles in view of their 
actually measured values. Since all the angles measured are 
spherical angles, it is necessary to compute the spherical excess 
in work of any magnitude before it can be determined to what 
extent the measured values are geometrically inconsistent. 

If all the triangulation stations (referred to mean sea level) 
were connected by chords instead of arcs, we would have a net- 
work of plane triangles perfectly locating all the stations, and 
through which the computations could be carried with perfect 
accuracy, provided the plane angles were known and used. 
These plane angles become as well known as the actually 
measured spherical angles by a proper reduction for spherical 
excess. On account of the simplicity and saving of labor the 
computations in practice are always made on the basis of plane 
triangles. In carrying forward the azimuths of the various lines, 
however, the reduction for spherical excess must be restored to 
the adjusted plane angles, and a further allowance made for 
convergence of meridians, as explained in Chapter V, 

66. Spherical Excess. The sum of the angles of a spherical 
triangle is always greater than 180° by an amount directly pro- 
portional to the area of the triangle and inversely proportional 
to the surface of the sphere, the value of the increase being called 
the spherical excess. It follows that the rule must also hold good 
for any spherical polygon, since such a figure can always be divided 
up into spherical triangles. Owing to the shape of the earth, 
which is not a perfect sphere, the spherical excess for the same 
area decreases slightly as we advance from the equator toward 
the poles; except for verj' large areas it maj' be taken as 1" 
for every 76 square miles, the true value for this area being 
1".0035 + in latitude 18° and 0".9925 + in latitude 72°. It may 
ordinarily be disregarded entirely where the area is less than 10 
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square miles. The precise formula for any triangle may be 
written, 

area X (1 — fi^ sin^ ^)^ 



c = spherical excess in seconds of arc; 
<l> •= latitude at center of triangle; 
loges =7.8305026 -10; 

f 1.878722S (for area in square miles) 
log C -= I 9.3239906 ( " square feet) 

[8.2920224 ( " square meters). 

For logarithms of (1 — e" ain" 4') see Table IX 

It is evident that neither the area nor the latitude'need be 
known with extreme precision for the present purpose, and may 
be estimated before any adjustments have been made. 

57. Triangle Adjustment. The failure of the measured 
values of the angles of a triangle to add up to 180** ia due to the 
spherical excess and the errors of measurement. If the spherical 
excess be computed, as explained in the previous article, the 
balance of the discrepancy represents the errors of measurement; 
or in order words, 180° + spherical excess - sura of angles ■= 
errors of measurement. The recognized adjustment for spherical 
excess is a deduction of one-third of the total excess from each 
angle, which is not mathematically correct unless the angles are 
all equal, but which may be so considered in any case that arises 
in practice; the reason for this is found in the fact that the excess 
is always a small quantity (rarely reaching 60"), and also that 
the triangles are always well shaped in this class of work. The 
theoretical adjustment for errors of measurement is to divide the 
amount among the three angles inversely as their weights; if 
the angles are of equal weight this results in correcting each angle 
by one-third of the error. In view of the above considerations 
the failure of the angles of a triangle, as measured, to add up to 
180° is adjusted as follows: 

1. If all the angles as measured are considered equally reliable 
(of equal weight) the discrepancy is divided equally among the 
three angles. The spherical excess need not be computed in 
this case, imless it is desired for other purposes. 
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2. In important work where the an^e meaBurementB have 
different weights, each angle is first reduced by one-third of the 
spherical excess, and then corrected for the errors of measure- 
ment inversely as its weight, 

3. In small triangles or work of minor importance, where the 
angle measurements are of unequal weight, the total discrepancy 
is divided among the angles inversely as their weights. 

58. The Geodetic Quadrilateral. A geodetic quadrilateral is 
formed when the four stations, A, B, C, D, are connected as 
shown in Fig. 32. The size of the largest quadrilateral occurring 




Fia. 32.— The Geodetic Quadrilateral. 

in practice is relatively so small as compared with the size of the 
earth that we may always assume without material error that 
the four stations lie in a plane. In such a quadrilateral one side, 
aa AD, must be known, either by direct measurement or connec- 
tion with the system; and the eight angles a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, 
must be measured. If the quadrilateral is of sufficient size to 
require it the measured angles must be reduced for the spherical 
excess; in minor work this may be distributed equally among 
the eight angles; in more important work each of the four triangles 
formed bj- the intersection of the diagonals would be treated 
separately— that is, each angle would be reduced by one-third of 
the excess appropriate to its own triangle. In the plane quadri- 
lateral ABCD there are seven angle conditions and three side 
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conditiona that murt be satisfied to make such a figure geometric- 
ally possible, and these ten conditions can all be covered by three 
angle equations and one side equation. 

The seven angle conditions are as follows: 

1. The sum of the eight comer angles must be exactly 360°. 
Thia furnishes one angle condition. 

2. The opposite angles where the diagonals cross must be 
equal. This furnishes two angle conditions. 

3. In each of the four triangles formed among the stations, 
such as ABC, the sum of the three angles must be exactly 180°. 
This furnishes four angle conditions. 

These seven conditions are so involved, however, that if any 
three independent ones are satisfied the other four are also satis- 
fied. As the first three conditions are independent all the angle 
conditions will be satisfied if we have 

a + b+c + d+e+f + g+k= 360°; 
a + b =e+f; 
c + d = g + k. 

The three side conditions arise from the fact that each unknown 
side is contained in 4«% tlifferent triangles, so that each side may 
be found by Md independent computations which must give 
identical results; thus the unknown side BC may be computed 
from the known side AD through the triangles ACD and BCD, 
or through the triangles ABD and ABC, and the two values thus 
obtained must be i3ie same. These three conditions are not 
independent, however, for if any one of them is satisfied the other 
two are also satisfied. It is well to note that all the seven angle 
conditions may be satisfied without satisfying any of the side 
conditions. From the figure we have 
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sm a sm b smd 


slio 
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whence 
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which is called the aide equaiion. When this equation id true 
the side conditions will all be satisfied. Writing the side equation 
in logarithmic form, which is the most convenient form for use, 



(log sin o + log ain c + log sin e + log gin g) 

— (log ain ft + log sin d + log ain/ + log sin h) = 0, 

69. Approximate Adjustment of a Quadrilateral. Assuming 
the anglea to have been measured with equal care (and reduced 
for apherical exceas, if necessary), a quadrilateral of moderate 
size or minor importance can be adjusted with sufGcient approx- 
imation and with comparatively little labor by -the method here 
given. 

Referring to Art. 58, the equations of condition which must 
be satisfied are as follows: 

Angle equations, 

a + b+c + d + e+f + g-i-k= 360°; 
a + 6 = « + /; 

c + d = g + h. "^^ 

Side equation, 

Oog sin o + log sin c + log sin e + log sin g) 

— (log ain ft + log ain d + log sin / + log sin K) = 0. 

The adjustments for the three angle equations are made first; 
aince these three equations are independent the adjustments 
required to satisfy them may be made in any order, and will not 
disturb each other. Since the angles are supposed to be equally 
well determined the adjustments made to satisfy any one of the 
angle equations ought to have the same value for each angle 
affected. Therefore, if the eight anglea fail to add up to 360°, 
each angle is corrected by one-eighth of the discrepancy; thus 
if the sum of the eight angles were 360° 00' OS", each angle would 
be reduced 1". If a + ft fails to equal e + f each angle is cor- 
rected by one-fourth the discrepancy, reducing the larger side 
of the equation and increasing the smaller one; thus if a -f- ft 
exceed e + / by 8", a and b must each be reduced by 2" and « 
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and / must each be increased by 2". Similarly, ii c + d fails 
to equal g + h, then each of these angles must be corrected for 
one-quarter of this discrepancy. 

The adjustment for the side equation is then made as follows: 
Let A, B, etc., represent the measured angles as thus far 
adjusted ; 
I, represent the value of the first member of the side 

equation when A, B, etc, are substituted for a, b, etc.; 
I', represent the numerical value of t; 
Va, %, etc., represent the numerical change in seconds 
\ requiredin^,B,etc., in order to satisfy the side equation; 
da, dii, etc., represent the tabular differences for 1" for log 
sin A, log sin B, etc. Then 

(log Bin A + log sin C + log Bin E 4- log sin G) 

— (log sin B + log sin D + log sin F + log sin H) = i. 

Since the adjustment of the angles must reduce I to zero (with a 
minimum change in each angle), it is seen from this equation 
that when ( is positive the firstfour terms must be reduced and 
the last four increased, and vice versa when I is negative. This 
is equivalent to saying that if t is positive, the angles A, C, E, 
and G must be reduced if less than 90°, and increased if greater 
than 90°, and the angles B, D, F, and H increased if less than 
90°, and decreased if greater than 90°; and that if I is negative, 
the angles A, C, E, and G must be increased if less than 90°, and 
decreased if greater than 90°, and the angles B, D, F, and H 
decreased if less than 90°, and increased if greater than 90°. 
It therefore only remains necessary to find the numerical values 
of the corrections. In either case, in order that I may vaniahf 
the nuTntrical sum of the logarithmic changes must equal the 
numerical value of I. Since changing the angle A by v„ changes 
log sin A by v^^ , etc., we have 

■ ' V Mb + "^At + *'*(^e + Mb + Mb + Md + V/ + M). = V, 

in which all the terms are to be made positive. Since this equation 
contains eight unknown quantities, Va,Ve, etc., it can not be solved 
tmless some additional relationship among the unknowns is 
assumed. This relationship is found in the fact that the values 
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Va, Ve, etc., are to be the most probable ones; and U ia generally 
admitted that the most probable values are those that are pro- 
portional to their influence in building up the quantity I'. Thus 
if da ia twice d^ , then, second by second, % is twice as effective 
as Vc in building up the total, ('; and this effectiveness should be 
recognized by allotting twice as many seconds to v^ as are allotted 
to Vc , and so on. We thus have 

I'd : Vc : Ve , ctc. —da i d^ : df , etc. 

But if 3J! = ^, ?!5 = ^, etc., 

Vc de V, d, 

.. v„d„ d„2 v^c dj' , 

then — r=-r>, — y=^^-o> cte,, 

Vcdc d/ ' Vcd, dt^ ' ' 

or Vada : v^e : Vedt r etc. = dj^ : d^ : d^, etc. 

Referring to the equation to be solved, therefore, we see that 
V is to be divided into 8 pieces which shall l>e in the ratio of the 
numbers d^, d^, d^, etc., giving for the successive terms of the 
equation the values 

d^H' d,H' d,n'. 
Yd'' tcP' Srfi' ^"■ 
Hence 

, d„n' , d,n- ^ 

fA = ^^p, "A = v^p. etc., 
and we have the numerical values 



••y-Hd' ' "■~"-Vs,y5; 



etc., 



the signs of these corrections having been determined as pre- 
viouslj- explained. 

The side-equation adjustment (having been derived without 
regard- to the angle-equation requirements) will probably disturb 
the angle -equation adjustment slightly, but seldom seriously. 
If nccessan-, the two adjustments may be repeated ui turn until 
both are satisfied with sufficient approximation. 
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A complete example of adjustment by this method is 
worked ■ out in the table on page 96. In this particular 
case the side-equation adjustment has disturbed the angle-equa- 
tion adjustment to a maximum extent of 1".49. If this approxi- 
mation is not as close as desired the adjusted values may be 
treated like original values, and be readjusted by the same 
method. A second adjuntment gives the following values: 



a = 46° 18' 38" .47 

& = 53 26 1 1 .92 

99 44 "50^9 



c -42 11 27 .26 
d = 38 03 42 .35 



80 15 09 .61 

e = 58 19 10 .54 

/ = 41 25 39 .90 

99 44 50 .44 

J = 34 33 47 .38 

A =45 41 22 .18 



80 15 



.56 



360 00 00 .00 



og sin 


= 9.8591959 




og sin 


- 


9.9048230 


og sin 


= 9.8271126 




log sin 


- 


9.7899405 


log .in 


- 9.9299248 




log sin 


- 


9.8206448 


log .in 


= 9.7538238 




log .in 


- 


9.8546489 




39.3790571 


39.3700572 



An examination of these values shows an almost perfect adjust- 
ment. It is interesting to compare the results of both the first 
and the second adjustment with the results of the rigorous adjust- 
ment of the same example as given in Art. 60. 

60. Rigorous Adjustment of a Quadrilateral. Assuming the 
angles to have lieen measured with equal care (and reduced for 
spherical excess, if necessaiy), and that the work is of too much 
importance for only approximate adjustment (or that a little 
extra labor on the computations is not objectionable), the follow- 
ing method may be used, the results being the same as would l>e 
obtained by the method of least squares. 

Referring to Art. 58, the equations of condition to be satisfied 
are as follows: 
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Angle equations, 

a+b + c+d + e+f + g+h= 360°; 

a + fc = e + /; 

c + d - jj + A. 

Side equation, 

(log sin a + log sin c + log sin e + log sin g) 

— (log sin b 4- log sin d -(- log am / + log sin A) =0. 

As in the case of the approximate method, a provisional adjust- 
ment is first made that will satisfy the angle equations, being 
made in the same way as there explained because it recognizes 
as far as possible the fact that all the angles have been measured 
with equal care. This adjustment is made as follows: 

If a + 6 + c +, etc., fails to equal 360°, correct each angle 
by i of the discrepancy. 

If a + & fails to equal e + f, increase each member of the 
smaller sum and decrease each member of the larger sum by \ 
of the discrepancy. 

If c + rf fails to equal g + h, increase each member of the 
smaller sum and decrease each member of the larger sum by i 
of the discrepancy. 

The side-equation adjustment is then made, but made in 
such a way as will not disturb the angle-equation adjustments. 
Let A, B, etc., represent the angles as thus far adjusted; 

Ij represent the value of the first member of the side 

equation when A, B, etc,, are substituted for-a, b, etc.; 

Va,Vb, etc., represent the total corrections in seconds to 

A, B, etc., to satisfy the side equation; 
X, Xi, X2, ^3, ^4i represent the partial corrections of which 

% , uj, , etc., are composed; 
da, db, etc., reprqjient the tabular differences for 1" for log 
sin A, log sin B, etc., taken as positive for angles less 
than 90° and negative for angles greater than 90°; 
then 

(log sin A + log sin C + log sin E + log sin G) 

— (log sin B + log sin D + log sin F + log sin H) = I; 
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and in order that the iogarithmic corrections shall cause I to 
vanish we must have 

(v^da + v^c + ^<4, + Vgdg) — (vi4b + vddd + Vfdf + vi,di) = — I, 

in which such values must be assigned to «„ , i% , etc., as will not 
disturb the angle-equation adjustments already made. These 
adjustments have given us 

{A +B) + iC + D) + (,E + F) + iG + H) =%;JSto' 

(A +B) =(E + F); 

iC +D) = {G + H). 

It is evident from these three equations of condition that there 
are only two possible ways in which the adjusted angles A, B, 
etc., can be modified without disturbing the angle-equation 
adjustments. First, any correction can be made to the sum of 
A and B, provided the same correction is made to the sura of 
E and F, and at the same time an equal and opposite correction 
is made to each of the other two sums; since the two angles 
of any sum are equally reliable the same numerical change 
must be made to each angle and will be denoted by x. Second, 
any group, such as (A + B), may have any correction applied to 
one of its members, provided an equal and opposite correction 
is made to its other member; these corrections are independent 
of the first correction and of each other, and will be represented 
by xi, X2, ^3i and x^. In accordance with the above considera- 
tions the side-equation adjustments must have the following 
relative values: 

Va -= + X + Xi Vt ^ + X + X3 

Hb = +X-Ii Vi = + X ~X3 

Vc = — X + X2 Vg ■= — X + X4 

Vd = — X ~ X2 r-ft = - a; — X4 
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SubstitutiriK these values in our conditional side equation 

(pA + v^c + i>id, + vgdg) - {vidb + Vddd + v/I, + Vkd^) = ~ I, 

and rearranging the terms, we have 

[(da + d4+d, + dfc) - (db + d^ + df + d„)]x + (4 + d^) x, 

+ iflc + dd)x3 + (do + df)x3 + (dg+ dk)Xi -= -I, 

which for convenience we write 

Cx + Cixi + C2X2 + C3X3 + CV4 1. 

Since this equation contains five imknown quantities it can not 
be solved unless some additional relationship among the unknowns 
is assumed. The most probable relationship is therefore taken, 
namely, that the unknowns are proportional to their average 
effectiveness per angle in building up the quantity (— /)■ Hence, 
since x affects 8 angles and the other unknowns only 2 each, we 
write 

X : Xi : X2 '■ 3:3 : Xi = 

But if 

C 
X 4 n C, X2 Ci . 

— = TTi ~ = 7Ti ~ = TTi etc., 

X\ C] I2 Cz 3:3 63 
then 

CiXi 6'i^' C'aJa CV' ^3^3 V' '' 

: CV : tV : V^. 

Eeterring to the equation to be solved, therefore, we see 
that ( — () is to be divided into five pieces which shaD be in the 
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ratio of the numbers -j-, Ci', C^, C^, C^, giving for the succes- 
sive tenne of the equation the values 
■ C 



Hence, writing S ■= ™- 



^ + Ci2 + Cy! + C32 + C^ 



C,ii - C'S, 


I, - CiS; 


CiZ, - CfS, 


ij - CjS; 


C3Z3 - CVS, 


13 - CjS; 


Ctz, - C.'S, 


' I. - C^. 



Combining these values of x, xi, x^, etc., to form Vo , ^ , etc., and 
applying these corrections to A, B, etc., we obtain the most 
probable values of the angles a, b, etc., coneiBtent with the geo- 
metrical necessities of the figure and with the fact that all the 
angles were measured with equal care. 

A complete example of adjustment by this method is worked 
out in the table on page 101, using the same quadrilateral 
that was adjusted by the approximate method (pages 95 and 96) in 
order to compare results. It will be noted that the first approxi- 
mate adjustment has a maximum variation of only 0",42 from 
the rigorous adjustment, and that the second approximation 
comes within 0",02 of the rigorous values. 

61. Weighted Adjustments and Larger Systems. If the 
measured angles of a triangle have different weights, the adjust- 
ment is made as already explained. If the measured angles of 
a quadrilateral or other figure are not of equal weight, the adjust- 
ment is best made by the method of least squares. 
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In work of moderate extent or importance a system composed 
of a series of triangles or quadrilaterals would hav? each triangle 
or quadrilateral independently adjusted. In work of the highest 
importance, such as primary triangulation, the entire system 
would be adjusted simultaneously by the method of least squares. 

62. Computing the Lines of the System. After a figure or 
system is satisfactorily adjusted the distances between the various 
stations are computed, solving each triangle in order (as a plane 
triangle) by the ordinary sine ratio. In the case of the quadri- 
lateral the two diagonals and the sides adjacent to the known 
side (called the base) are computed from the triangles involving 
the base; the side opposite the base is then computed from both 
the triangles in which it occurs, and the mean of the two results 
taken as its value. These two values would of course be exactly 
alike if the angle adjustments were perfect, but these adjust- 
ments are only correct as far as they are carried out decimally; 
a material disagreement in the two values would indicate errors 
in the computations. 

63. Accuracy of Triangulation Work. The accuracy of this 
class of work is judged by measuring a check base at the cn<i of 
the system, if the work is of moderate extent, with intermediate 
check bases if the work covers a lai^e territorj-. The length of 
the check base as computed through the triangulation system 
should agree closely with its measured length. In triangulation 
work by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, extending over 
several states in one sj-stem, extremely close results arc reached. 
In systems 600 to 800 miles in length the computed and measured 
values of check bases may agree within fractions of an inch. 
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COMPUTING THE GEODETIC POSITIONS 

64. The Problem. Aftor the triangulation sj'stem has been 
computed as described in the last chapter the relative positions 
of the various stations are known. By computing the geodetic 
positions is meant computing the absolute positions (latitudes 
and longitudes) of the triangulation stations from their relative 
positions; this computation can be made if we have the latitude 
and longitude of one of the stations and the azimuth of one of 
the lines through that station, provided we know the shape and 
dimensions of the earth. The problem, then, may be stated 
as follows: Given the latitude and longitude of a station and the 
azimuth and distance to another station, to find the latitude and 
longitude and the back azimuth at the second station. This 
problem is often called the L. M. Z. problem, the letters meaning 
latitude, longitude [meridian], and azimuth. The back azimuth 
at the second station will seldom be the same as the forward 
azimuth at the first station, on account of the convergence of 
the meridians. Having found the latitude, longitude, and back 
azimuth at the second station, the azimuths of the other lines 
at that station become known through the adjusted angles at 
that station, remembering that azimuths are counted clockwise 
from the south point continuously up to 300°, and that if the 
spherical excess has been removed from anj' angle it must l>e 
restored for the present purpose. By proceeding with the com- 
putations in the same manner from station to station we obtain 
the latitudes, longitudes, and azimuths for the whole system. 
There are many methods of solving the given problem, depending 
on the distance involved and the precision required; all methods 
are somewhat complicated on account of tho shape of the earth. 
Two of the best solutions will be considered after discussing the 
figure of the earth. 
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66. The Figare of the Earth. It is doubtful when it was first 
realized that the surface of the earth is not a plane. Early 
Greek philosophers believed in solid figures of various shapes. 
Aristotle (340 B.C.) givea reasons for believing the shape to be 
spherical, geometers estimating the circumference at 300,000 
stadia. The famous School. of Alexandria appears to have made 
the first actual measurements of the curvature of the earth, 
and hence its radius, the earliest measurement being made by 
Erastoathenes, about the year 230 b.c, and a second one a little 
later, Erastosthenes concluded that the circimiference of the 
earth was about 250,000 stadia in length, but the exact length of 
the stadium b now unknown. The knowledge which the Greeks 
obtained of the size and shape of the earth was lost during the 
declining civilization that followed, and no further measurements 
were made for upwards of a thousand years. About the year 825 
the Arabs made a very good determination of the radius of the 
earth by measuring the arc of a meridian on the plains of Mesopo- 
tamia. This was followed by another lapse of about 700 years 
before any further measurements were undertaken. During 
the middle ages Europeans generally believed the earth to be 
fiat until about the 15th century, when a few men, such as Colum- 
bus, declared it to be globular. In the 16th century general 
belief in the spherical shape of the earth was again established. 

From the earliest measurements to the present time the 
principle emploj'ed has been essentially the same, but a verj' 
much higher degree of accuracy is now reached on account of the 
great refinement in detail. The fundamental idea is to obtain 
both the linear and the angular measure of the arc of a meridian, 
whence the distance divided by the number of degrees gives the 
length of one degree, and this multiplied by 360 gives the length 
of the entire circumference. In early times the meridian arc 
was actually staked out and its length obtained by direct meas- 
urement, but modem methods of measuring and computing are 
so improved that distances measured in any direction may be 
utilized. The angular measure of the arc is the angle between 
its two end radii (which meet near the center of the earth), and 
its value is obtained by finding the latitude at each end and 
taking their difference. 

When Newton discovered the law of gravitation late in the 
I7th century he proved that the earth as a revolving plastic body 
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subject to its own attraction should have taken the form of a 
slightly flattened sphere, while an are measured in France between 
1683 and 1716 indicated an elongated sphere. To settle the 
question an arc was measured in the equatorial regions of Peru 
(1735-1741) and another in the polar regions of Lapland (1736- 
1737), which showed that a degree of latitude was longer near 
the pole than near the equator and that Newton's theory was 
correct. Since these dates a large amoimt of geodetic work has 
been done, in which France, Great Britain, Germany, Kussia, 
and the United States have taken a leading part. Among the 
more recent arcs measured may be mentioned the Anglo-French 
arc, extending from the northern part of the British Isles south- 
ward into Africa; the great Russian arc, extending from the 
Arctic Ocean to the northern boundary of Turkey ; the great Indian 
arc, extending from the southern point of India to the Himalayas; 
the European arc of a parallel, extending from southern Ireland 
eastward to central Russia; and in the United States, the trans- 
continental arc, extending along the 39th parallel from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific Ocean, and the eastern oblique arc, 
extending parallel to the Atlantic coast from Maine to Louisiana. 
These six arcs joined end to end would reach about two-fifths 
of the way around the earth. 

66. The Precise Figure. Various names have been applied 
to the earth from time to time in the attempt to describe its 
shape more exactly as our knowledge has advanced. Roughly 
it may be called a sphere, since the flattening at the poles is rela- 
, tively very small; a model with an equatorial diameter of fifty 
feet would only be flattened one inch at each pole. As the result 
of many precise measurements the shape has been found to be 
such that with considerable exactness any section parallel to the 
equator is a circle, and any section through the poles is an ellipse; 
the figure is such as may be generated by revolving an ellipse 
about its minor axis and is called an oblale spheroid. To be 
still more exact, the equatorial section is not exactly circular 
but veiy slightly elliptical, so that a section in any direction 
through the center would be an ellipse; such a figure is called 
an eUipsoid. Still further exactness indicates that the southern 
hemisphere is a trifle larger than the northern, and that all polar 
sections are therefore slightly oval, leading to the name ovtUoid. 
As a matter of absolute precision no geometrical solid exactly 
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represents the shape of the earth, and this has been recognized 
by applying the special name geoid. 

67. The Practical Figure. All the computations in geodetic 
work are baaed on the assumption that tiie figure of the earth 
is an oUate spheroid; this is found to be amply precise, since the 
variations from this figure are relatively very small. The most 
important determinatioEB of the elements of the spheroid, 
founded on the best available data, are those made by Bessel in 
1841 and Clarke in 1866. Bessel's spheroid is still largely used 
in Europe, but all computations in the United States are made on 
the basis of Clarke's spheroid, which conforms better to the actual 
surface of this country. According to Clarke's comparison of 
standards a meter contained 3.2808693 feet, a result which is now 
known to be too lai^e. In the legal units of the United States 
the meter contains exactly 39.37 inches, which equals 3.2808333 
feet, a value which is believed to be very close to the exact truth. 
The elements of Clarke's spheroid in U. S. legal units are as 
follows: 

„ . . . f 6,378,276.5 meters, log = 6.8047033 

Semi-major axis = « = j ^^^^^^^ j^^,_ ,„g ^ ^^^^^^^ 

„ . . . . f 6,356,653.7 meters, log - 6.8032285 

Semi-mmor a^s ^ b = (20,855,121 feet, log = 7.3192127 

EUipticity = ^^ = s = 0.00339007, log = 7.5302093 - 10 






Eccentricity =-v/-— a e = 0.08227184, log = 8.9152513- 10 

Eccentricity2 = ^—f~ =e^ = 0.00676S6580, log - 7.8305026 - 10 

Ratio of axes = ^ = |~y|J-, log = 9.9985252- 10 

68. Geometrical Coasiderations. In Fig. 33 the ellipse 
WNES represents a polar section of the earth, in which WNES 
is the meridian; NS, the polar axis, or minor axis of the ellipse; 
WE, the equatorial diameter, or major axis of the ellipse; n, 

any point on the meridian ; nl, the tangent at n; rtlj/m, the normal 
at n, or the direction of the plumb lino if tliere is no local deflection ; 
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np, the radius of curvature at n; no, the radius of the small circle 
or parallel of latitude at n; /, /, the foci of the ellipse; »f>, the 
latitude of the point n. It is to be noted that the normal nm 
from the point n does flot pass through the center c (except when 
n is at the poles or on the equator), and that the radius of curva- 
ture (and hence the length of a degree of latitude) increases from 
the equator to the poles; that the radii of curvature for different 




latitudes on a meridian do not intersect unless produced; and 
that for different latitudes not on the same meridian the normals 
(which include the radii of curvature) do not intersect at all. 

Since the normals for two points of different latitudes and 
longitudes do not intersect, they do not He in a plane; hence, 
Fig. 34, page 108, the vertical plane at A(AaB) which includes 
B and the line of sight from vl to B, is not the same as the vertical 
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plane at B{BbA) which includes A and the line of sight from BtoA, 
The lines which these planes cut at the surface of the spheroid 
are called elliptic arcs. In setting points from A to B an observer 
at A would mark out the line AaB, while an observer at B would 
mark out the line BbA; the greatest discrepancy between the 
lines would be practically at the center, and imder extreme con- 
ditions might amount to about an inch for 50 mile lines and 10 
feet for 500 mile lines; the angles bAa and bBa might approx- 
imate 0",1 for 50 mile lines and 2".0 for 500 mile lines. For 
lines 100 miles or bo long, therefore, it is evident that the two 
elliptic arcs may usually be regarded as identical, but that for 
greater distances the question may often be of considerable 




importance. If an observer should set up his instrument at any 
intermediate point on either elliptic arc he would not find himself 
in line with A and B; if he sighted on A, for instajice, he could not 
sight on B by simply transiting his telescope, as the angle between 
A and B would not measure 180°. ^ alignment curve (aa repre- 
sented by the dotted line CD, Fig. 34) is such a line that at any 
intermediate point a vertical plane can be established that will 
pass through both end stations; as seen from any intermediate 
point the two end stations arealways 180" apart; such a line is 
a line of double curvature, slightly less in length than the elliptic 
arcs between which it lies, and tangent to the line of sight at each 
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end. A geodesic line is the shortest line that can be drawn between 
two points on a spheroid, and is a line of double curvature resem- 
bling the alignment curve, but the reverse curvature is not so 
pronounced. Between any two points on the earth that are 
actually intervisible all the lines described may be regarded as of 
equal length. 

In geodetic work the term latitude always refers to the angle 
<ft (Fig. 33, page 107) or geodetic laUlxtde, and not to the angle ncd 
or geocentric latitude. The astronomical latitude, or angular 
distance from the equator to the zenith, is the same as the geodetic 
latitude except where there is local deflection of the plumb line. 
By Ztm^ude is meant the angular distance from some fixed meridian 
(usually Greenwich) to the given meridian, positive when counted 
westward. By the azimuth of a line (or a direction) from a given 
point is meant its angular divergence from the meridian at that 
point, counted clockwise from the south continuously up to 360°. 
Thus in Fig, 34, the ang^e DAa is the azimuth at A towards. B 
{AaB being the line of sight from A), and the angle SBh (clock- 
wise as marked) is the azimuth from B towards A. The azimuth 
(or forward azimuth) of a line means taken forward along the 
line, and back azimuth means in the reverse direction; the 
azimuth and back azimuth at the same point differ by 180°, 
The angles NAa and NBb, inside the two polar triangles NAB, 
are called aHmuthal angles, the angle at each station being taken 
to the line of sight from that station; the relation of these angles 
to the azimuth above described is self evident, , In solving either 
of the triangles NAB the angles at both A and B must be taken 
in the same triangle, the necessary reduction being made by 
means of the auxiliary angles bBa and bAa. 

69. Analytical Considerations. The most important section 
of the spheroid is the meridian section, Fig, 33, page 167, of which 
N and R are the principal functions. 

Let N = the normal nm; 

R = radius of curvature np; 
T = radius no of parallel of latitude; 

T = tangent vX; 
4> = latitude (geodetic) ; 
^ = geocentric latitude; 
p = radius vector nc; 
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then from analytical geometry 



(l-e^sin^c/,)*' 

52 
R at equator = — , 

T = N COS tf>, 

„/ = JV(1 - ^), 



R at poles = -r, 

T =Ncot ^, 
nd=^N{\ -e2)8m^ 



v'fiiV = radius of osculating sphere at n 



a{l -e^sinS^)*, 
av'l -e2 



- 6= 3in=' ^' 
in which the logarithme of the constants are as follows: 




6.8047033 

6.8032285 

7.8305026 - 10 

9.9970504 - 10 

6.8017537 

6.8032285 

6.8017537 

6.8061781 
9.9970504-10 



Feet. 
7.3206875 
7.3192127 
7.8305026- 10 
9.9970504-10 
7.3177379 
7.3192127 
7.3177379 

7.3221623 

9.9970504-10 



The section of next importance at any point, after the merid- 
ian section, is that which ia cut from the spheroid by the 
■primt vertical, which is the vertical plane at the given point 
that is perpendicular to the meridian through that point. The 
ellipse that ia thus cut from the spheroid is tangent to the 
parallel of latitude through the given point, and hence a straight 
line run east or west from any point is commonly called a tangent. 
The radius of curvature, Rp, of a prime-vertical section at the 
point where it originates has the same length as the normal 
N at that point, that is. 



= JV = 



(1 -e^Bin*.^}!" 
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A vertical plane at a given point that is neither a meridional 
plane nor a prime-vertical plane, is called an azimutk plane; such 
a plane cuts an anmutk section from the spheroid and traces 
an azimuth line on its surface, that is, a straight line whose initial 
direction is not at right angles to the meridian. All the prop- 
erties of an azimuth section may be deduced from those of the 
prime-vertical and meridional 
sections. Thus, for instance, 
Let n== azimuth of azimuth 
line at initial point; 
iV = normal at same point ; 
fl = radius of curvature 
of meridian section 
at same point; 
fia=radiu8 of curvature 
of azimuth section 
at same point; 
then 



cos^^v/l + ^^tan^aj 

70. CcmTergence of the 
Meridians. On account of the 
convergence of the meridians 
the azimuth of a line varies 
from point to point, unless 
the given line be the equator 
or a meridian. By the con- 
vergence of the meridians is 
meant their angular drawing 

towards each other in passing p^g ^ 

from the equator to the poles. 

Any two meridians are parallel at the equator or have a zero 
convei^nce (meaning no inclination towards each other) ; 
in moving towards the poles the meridians incline more and 
more t<twards each other, untU at the poles the convergence 
is just equal to the difference of longitude. Referring to Fig. 35, 
the convergence at any two points, n, n', which are in the 
same latitude 0i , is found by drawing tangents from n and n' 
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to their intersection t on the polar axis, in which case the angle 
6 is the convei^ence for those two meridians for the common 
latitude ^i. When the two points P and P' are not in the same 
latitude the convergence for the middle (average) latitude b 
understood; so that if <f> and i>' represent the latitudes of the 
two points we may write in any case ^i = i{^ + 4.'), and n 
and n' represent points on the middle paralld of latitude. 

Let "^i = the common latitude for the points n and n' (or the 
average latitude for any two latitudes and 0'); 

^A = difference of longitude for the two meridians; 

no = r = radius of parallel of latitude at n; 

rU = T = tangent at n. 

From the %ure 

Chord nn' = 2TsiniO--= 2rsini(''^). 
Substituting r = T sin ^i, 

27* sin iO - 2T sin 0i sin i{'^'*), 
or 

sin iff -= Bini(ii:i)sin0i, 
which in terms of the latitudes <p and <f^. becomes 
sin iO = sin H^^) sin i(0 + '^'). 

When the difference of longitude, J^, is small, S will also be email, 
and we may write with great closeness 

8 = (J^) sin i{0 + 00, 

in which 6 will be in the same unit as -^ (usually taken in minutes 
or seconds). Thus in an average latitude of 40° and a difference 
of longitude of one degree, or about 60 miles, the error of the 
approximation would be less than the one thousandth part of 
a second. 

Referring to Fig. 36, let rr' be a straight line in the plane 
atv, and passing as close as possible to the points P and P*. In 
any case occurring in practice the angle rpv will differ but very 
little from the forward azimuth at P of a true geodetic line from 
P through P', and the angle rp's will closely represent the corre- 
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spending forward azimuth at P'. We may therefore write with 
great closeness 

Change of azimiUh — rp's — rpv. 

But from the figure 

6 = rpv — rp's, 



Change of azimutk = 



' ^ - CJ^)sinl(.^ + <p'). 



1 numerical value as the corre- 



Hence, in passing from one station to another, the change of 
azimuth is very closely the same 
spending conveigencc of the 
meridians. The error in the 
approximation in running 60 
miles in any direction in the 
neighborhood of 40° latitude 
would not exceed one tenth of 
a second. In the northern 
hemisphere the azimuth of a 
line decreases in running west- 
ward, and increases in nmning 
eastward, and vice versa in 
the southern hemisphere. The 
minus signs in the last formula 
must therefore be changed to 
plus in the southern hemi- 
sphere. In running approxi- 
mately east and west in about 
40° latitude the change of azi- 
muth will be over half a minute per mile. The back azimuth 
of a line is equal to the forward azimuth at the same point 
plus 180° (less 360° if this number is exceeded). 

71. The Puissant Solution. Given the latitude and longitude 
of a station and the azimuth and distance to a second station, 
the problem (Art. 64) is to find the latitude, longitude, and 
back azimuth at the second station. The Puissant solution 
(aa modified by the U. S. C. & G. S.) is found amply precise 
if the distance between the stations does not exceed about 1° 
of arc or about 69 miles (in which case the errors of the com- 
puted values might run from 0.001 to 0.003 seconds). For a 




Fio. 36. 
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less degree of accuracy the method may be used up to about 
100 miles. The Puissant mettlod has the advantage that only 
seven place logaritbmE are required. With the help of special 
tables for certain factors in the formulas the actual work of 
computation is not very great. For a derivation of the for- 
mulas, examples of their use, and a complete set of tables, see 
Appendix No .9, Report for 1894, U .S. Ck>ast and Geodetic Survey. 
These formulas (in slightly different form) are as follows: 
Let ^ = the known latitude at the first station; 
^ = the known longitude at the first station; 
« = the known azimuth at the first station; 
4>' = the unknown latitude at the second station; 
^•' = the unknown longitude at the second station ; 
a' — the unknown back azimuth at the second 

station ; 
8 = the known distance between the stations; 
A, B, etc., = certain factors required in the formulas; 

then by successive steps we have 

k =- 8 cos a. B, 

34> (A + 3^ sin^ «.C - k.^ sin a-E), 

or with ample precision * 

50 {for 15 miles or less) = - {k + s^ sin^ aC). 

In cither case 

d>, = S4>- (W-/>, 

and 

^' " ^ + J<p = latitvde of second station; 

\ cos <p I 
and 

X' = 1. -V AX = longilutie of second station ; 

Ja — [(Jfl ™ ! (* + «„„^j^-j + (.n)'F]. 
or with ample precision 

Ja (for 15 miles or less) --(.'') sin i('* + *'), 
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which agrees with the result of Art. 70. The sign of J" is for 
the Dorthem hemisphere, and b to be reversed in the southern 
hemispberc. Then 

n' = I-.- -\- Ja + ISO" = ba^k azimutk at second station. 

In the above formulas the values of J^, ^i, and ^a are obtained 
in seconds. In usmg the formulas both north and south latitude 
are to be taken as positive, west loi^tude as podtive and east 
longitude as negative, and the trigonometric functions are to be 
given their proper signs. The lettered factors of the formulas 
have the following values: 

A - J'(l - ^ Bb« «l, B - D'(2!i^ "" t,V 

B =B'(l-e2B!n2^)i, E = £'(1 + 3 tan^^Xl-e^ain^^), 

C = C'(l - e^ sin2 0)^ tan <f>,F =F' (sin ^ coa^ <},), 

G = value determined by second part of Table II, 

in which the logarithms of the constants are as follows: 





CoiutAIlt. 


Metric. 


Feet. 


A' 


1 

o arc 1" 


8.6097218- :0 


7.9937376- 10 


B' 


1 


8.5126714-10 


7.9966872-10 


o(l - (f) arc 1" 


C 


1 


1.4069381 - 10 


0.3749697-10 


2a2(l - e2) arc 1" 


C 


-|e=arol" 


2.6921687-20 


2.6921687-20 


B' 


1 


5.6124421 - 20 


4.5804737-20 


F' 


-iarcM", 


8.2919684 - 20 


8.2919684-20 



With the help of these constants it is not difficult to find 
the values of the factors A to F for any latitude. If the distance 
s is (pven in meters these factors may be taken from Table II, 
at the end of the book, this table being an abridgment of the 
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Coast Survey tables referred to (and corrected to agree with 
the U. S. legal meter of 39.37 inches). 

72. The Clarke Solution. This solution of the problem (Art. 
64) is adapted to greater distances than the previous one, being 
sufficiently precise for the longest lines (aay about 300 miles) that 
could ever be directly observed. It has the advantage of being 
reasonably convenient in use, even without specially prepared 
tables, but requires not less than nine place logarithms for close 
work, on account of the size of the numbers involved. In this 
method the azimuthal angles are used in the computations 
instead of the azimuths themselves. The azimuthal angles 
(shown in Fig. 34, page 108, and explained at end of Art. 6S), 
are the angles (at the stations) inside the polar triangles which 
are formed by the nearest pole and the two stations, the relation 
to the corresponding azimuths being always self-evident. The 
formulaa used in this solution (taken from Appendix No. 9, 
Report for 18S5, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, but modi- 
fied in form) are as follows: 

Let ^ = the known latitude at the first station; 
X = the known longitude at the first station; 
a = the known azimuthal angle at the first station; 
<ft' = the unknown latitude at the second station; 
X' = the unknown longitude at the second station; 
a' = the unknown azimuthal angle at the second station; 
a = the known distance between the stations; 
6 ■= the angle between terminal normals; 
X, ■= auxiliary azimuthal angle at second station; 
AX ^^ X' — X = difference of longitude; 
J<f> -^ ffi' — tf> =^ difference of latitude; 
J- = 90° — = colatitude at first station; 
N = normal (to minor axis) at first station; 
R ^ radius of curvature of meridian at middle latitude; 
i('}> + 'P') = middle latitude. 



qp-ea) 



From Ai 
N 
Then 


t. 69, 


a 




(1- 


e^an 


*)1 



e^ sin^ 1" \ 
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But if 8 is Dot over about 100 miles we may write with ample 
precision 

«-5^-^v.■ 

N am 1" 

In either case s and iV must be in the same unit, and ie obtained 
in seconds. If the second term is used in finding 6 the approx- 
imate value of d is used in that term. The value of this second 
term is always extremely small. Then 

in which ^ is obtained in seconds and is always a very small 
quantity; 

_ co3i(r-g) .„^a 

from which values 

a'=F + Q — X,= azimuthal angle at second station; 
JX=Q-P; 

i' •= i + JX = longitude ai second slaHon. 
The difference of latitude is found from the formula 

/sin2 1"\^ „,, , .1 



"^ fl sin 1" Vein M«'+ ; + a)/L 



12 



in which ^^ is obtained in seconds, and in which s and R must 
be in the same imit. Then 

0' = + J^ = latitude at second staHon. 

It must be noted, however, that the ^4> formula requires the 
use of R for the middle latitude, which is not known until ^ii 
is found. ■^4' must therefore be found by successive approximation 
— that is, an approximate value of R must first be used to obtwi 
an approximate value of -i^, a greatly improved value of R thus 
becoming available to find a much closer value of ^^, and so on. 
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A few trials will soon give a value of R which is consistent with the 
value of ^' to which it leads. As with the Puissant formulas, 
both north &nd south latitude are to be taken as positive, west 
longitude as positive and east longitude as negative, and trig- 
onometric functions used with their proper signs. The constants 
which enter into the above formulas have the following values: 



Quantity. 


Log. 






Quantity. 


Log. 


a (metric) 


6.8047033 




<j(l 


- c*) (metric) 


6.8017537 


o (teet) 


7.3206875 




o(l 


- e!) (feet) 


7.3177379 


(? 


7.8305026- 


•10 




(l-«") 


99970504 


t' sin' 1" 
6(1 - e') 


6.4264506- 


-20 




an 1" 


4.6855749 


6= Bin 1" 


1.9169671 - 


■10 




aiii2 1" 
12 


8.2919684- 



When the distance is so great^that the Clarke solution is not 
satisfactory, resort must be had to more direct solutions, requiring 
at least ten place logarithms. The solutions by Bessel (1826) 
and Helmert (1880) are of this character. 

73. The Inverse Problem. In this case the latitude and 
longitude are known at each of two stations, and the problem 
is to find the connectii^ distance and the mutual azimuths. 
The solution may be effected with either the Puissant or the 
Clarke formulas. 

By the Puissant Formvlas. There are several ways of 
securii^ the desired result; the one here given is chosen on 
account of its directness and simplicity. By transforming and 
combining the formulas in Art. 71, omitting terms which are 
too small to be appreciable, and writing x and y for the resulting 
values, we have 

(J^) CQSA' 

S8ma=y= j^ ; 

a COB a = x = - ^ [J0 + C-!/2 + D(_J<t>)^ + E{J<i>)y!' + £-C VL 

from which we obtain 

u , u X 
tan « = ^ and .•< = -r^^— = . 
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The closest value of s is obtained from the fraction whose numer- 
ator is the smallest. Then, from Art. 71, 



Ja^ -UjX) Bin i{<}>+<i>')- 



(Ji)^-F\, 



and 



'cosi(#) 

Ja (tor 15 miles or less) {JX) sin i(^+^'); 

a either cas^ 

a' = a + Ja + 180°. 



Either station may be called the first station, so that the problem 
may be worked both ways as a check, if desired, in which case 
■^n need not be computed at al). As in Art. 71, the values 
Ja, J^, and J^ are expressed in seconds, and s will be in the 
same unit as that on which the factors A, B, etc., are based. 

By the Clarke Formulas. In this method the desired values 
are found by successive approximation. The Puissant method 




Fio. 37. 

is applied first, therefore, to obtain as close an approximation 
as possible to begin with. The approximate values of s and n 
(changed to the azimuthal angle) are then substituted in the 
Clarke formulas, calling either station the first station, and com- 
puting the latitude and longitude for the second station. The 
computed values will usually disagree a small amount with the 
known latitude and longitude of the second station, and a new 
trial has to be made with s and (( slightly changed, and so on 
until the assumed values of s and « satisfy the known con- 
ditions. The disagreement to be adjusted is always very small, 
and when all the circumstances are known it is not difficult to 
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judge which way and how much to modify 8 and a to remove 
the difficulty. Referring to Fig. 37, let the lines NS represent 
meridians, the line CB a parallel of latitude, and A and B the 
points whose latitude and longitude are known. With the assumed 
distance s imd the assumed azimuths! angle a suppose, for 
instance, that the computation gives us the point B' instead 
of the desired point B. We then have 

BC = error in longitude in seconds of arc; 

B'C = error in latitude in seconds of arc; 



BB' (in seconds) = V BC + B'C; 

b = BB' in distance = (BB')R sin 1" (approximately); 

tan CB'B ^ ~; 

BB'D = 180° -a' - CB'B; 

b cos BB'D = B'D = approximate error in ihe assumed value 
for distance a; 

— ■ ■ .„ =BAD (nearly) in seconds = approximote error in 
8 8ml" >. J' ff 

assumed value of angle a. 

74.. Locating a Parallel of Latitude. For marking bound- 
aries, or other purposes, it often becomes desirable to stake out 
a parallel of latitude directly on the ground. Points on the 
parallel are most conveniently found by offsets from a tangent 
(Art. 69). Thus in Fig. 38, .A BD is a tangent from the point 
A, and ACF is the corresponding parallel; the point C on the 
parallel, for instance, is determined by the offset BC and the 
back-azimuth angle SB A. It is seldom desirable to run a tangent 
over 50 miles on account of the long oflfsets required; if the parallel 
is of greater length it is better to start new tangents occasionally. 
The computations may be made by either the Puissant (Art. 
71), or the Clarke (Art. 72) formulas, which are much simplified 
by the east and west azimuths. Using the Puissant formulas, 
substituting 90° (westward) or 270° (eastward) for a, and omitting 
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inappreciable terms, we have with great precimon for a hundred 
miles or more 

J<f) (in Beconds) = — s^-C, 

JX (in Beconds) = \ . „ ' ' 

[ running E, — 

whence 

J0 (in linear units) (s^-C) R sin 1" 



coa^' ' 

s^ tan^ 




Fia. 38. 

in which either formula may be used as preferred, and in which 
all linear quantities must be taken in the same unit. The 
expressions for N and R are given in Art. 69. For the change 
of azimuth we have 



or for the field work (within one-tenth of a second), 
J N. hemisphere, - 



Ja (in seconds) = 



(J>l)8ini^. 



It is seen from the above formulas that the offsets (in seconds 
or linear units) may be taken to vary directly as the square of 
the distance, and the change of azimuth directly as the change 
of longitude. 

In actual practice the point A may have to be located, or 
may be given by description or monument; in either case the 
latitude and meridian at A are determined by astronomical 
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observations, and the tangent AB (or a line parallel thereto) 
run out by the ordinary method of double centering. At the 
end of the tangent the computed Value of the back azimuth 
should be compared with an astronomical detennination; in 
the writer'3 experience on the Mexican Boundary Survey with 
an 8-iuch repeating instrument (with stridii^ level), and heliotrope 
sights ran^i^ in lei^h from 6 to 80 miles, the back-azimuth 
error was readily kept below one-tenth of a second per mile, 
regardless of the number of prolongations in the line. The 
conditions met with in the survey referred to are illustrated 
in Fig. 39, which shows also the adjustment made for back- 
azimuth error. The boundary line was intended to be the parallel 
of 31° 47', but according to treaty all existing monuments had 
to be accepted as marking the true line. The astronomic^ 
station was conveniently located, and proved to be slightly south 
of the desired parallel, which in turn passed south of the old 
monument L. When the last pomt on the tangent was reached 
the back azimuth measured less than the theoretical value, 
indicating that the tangent as staked out swerved sightly to 
the south from its original direction. Assuming all corresponding 
distances on tangents and parallels to be equal and the azimuth 
error to accumulate uniformly from j4 to d, 

Let E = azimuth error at d; 
Eb =» azimuth error at b; 
then 

Ah Art A)& 

£i=^B: di>=^Esinl"; 6B = ^"^£sinl"; 

Ad ' 2 ' 2Ad ' 

DF = J</, (linear) for AD; BC = J<j> (linear) for AB; 
dM and AL are known by measurement; 
FG =CH = AL; 
GM = dM ~dD -DF - AL; 

HP^GM^^,=GM^,. 
LG Ad 

Hence for any point P, no the adjusted boundary, we have 

feP = 6B + BC + Cff + HP, 
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76. Deviation of the Humb Line. There b always more or 
less uncertainty at any etatioD as to the plumb line hanging 
truly vertical, or normal to the surface of the spheroid; it is 
not uncommon for the deviation to amount to 10 or more seconds 
of arc, with occasional values of 15 to 30 seconds. This fact 
is forced on our notice in a number of ways; if, for instance, 
the computed latitudes and longitudes of the stations in a triangu- 
lation system are tested by astronomical observations, the dis- 
crepancies are often greater than can be charged to either 
determination; if a parallel of latitude is staked out and tested 
astronomically at different points, the same discrepancies appear. 
By a proper combination of geodetic and astronomical measure- 
ments involving a number of stations, the probable deviation 
at each station and the probable errors in the latitude and long- 
itude determinations can be computed. Astronomical and 
computed azimuths disagree for the same reason, and require 
similar adjustment. In moderate sized triangulation systems, 
such as are likely to engage the attention of the civil enpneer, 
adjustments of this kind are rarely called for; but in extended 
systems astronomical latitudes, longitudes, and azimuths are. 
taken at many stations, in order that such adjustments may be 
made. 
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CHAPTER VI 
GEODETIC LEVELING 

76. Princqiles and Methods. Leveling is the operation of 
determining the relative eievationa of different points on the 
surface of the earth. By relative elevaiion is meant the difference 
of elevation between any two points compared. The absolute 
elevation'of a point is its elevation above some particular point 
or surface of reference, mean low water, for instance; in geodetic 
work elevations are commonly referred to mean sea level. A 
tepel ItTieis a line having the same absolute elevation at every point. 
By geodetic leveling is meant that class of leveling in which extra 
precision is sought by refinement of instruments and methods. 

Three principal methods arc available for determining dif- 
ferences of elevation, (A) Barometric Leveling, (B) Trigonometric 
Leveling, {€) Precise Spirit Leveling. Barometric leveling, based on 
determinations of atmospheric pressure, is briefly treated below 
on account of its usefulness in reconnaissance work. Geodetic 
leveling is generally understood to mean either trigonometric 
leveling, based on vertical angles (corrected for curvature and 
refraction), or precise spirit leveling, which differs from ordinary 
spirit leveling only in the refinement of its det^ls. 

77. Detenniiiati<m of Mean Sea Level. By mean sea level is 
meant the average elevation of the surface of the sea due to 
its continuous change of level; and not, as might be supposed, 
the mean elevation of its high and low waters. In order to 
average out the irregularities due to winds and other causes 
the observations at any point should extend over a period of 
several years. Further, since tidal variations are relatively large 
during a lunar month, only complete lunations can be allowed 
in the reductions; if any storm period, for instance, is rejected 
on account of ita excessive irregularities, that entire lunation 
must be rejected. 

Observations of the varying elevation of the surface of the 
sea are best made by means of automatic tide gauges. An 
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automatic or self-re^tering tide gauge consists essentially of 
a well made clock and attached mechamsm, by which a sheet 
of paper is drawn continuously past a pencil point which is moved 
crosswise of the paper by connection with a fioat; a tmag and 
falling curve is thus traced on the paper, in which the ordinate 
of any point shows the elevation of the water at the time indi- 
cated by the corresponding abscissa. The fioat moves up and 
down in a vertic^ box admitting water only throi^ a small 
opening in the bottom, which practically prevents oscillation 
of the float by wave action. A catgut cord or fine wire connects 
the fioat with the pencil through a suitable reducing mechanism. 
I^ points are often arranged to prick the even hours on the 
paper. The clock is often designed to nm a week without 
rewinding, and the paper to last a month without chan^ng. 
A scale of one inch per foot and I of an inch per hour makes 
a very good record. 

A staff tide gauge is always placed as near as possible to the 
automatic gauge, and its zero point connected by accurate 
leveling with a permanent bench mark near by. At least once 
a week the attendant carefully raises and towers the fioat so that 
the pencil of the automatic gauge will mark the true direction 
of the ordinates at that time; and near the ordinate thus made 
he records the date, the staff reading, and the clock reading and 
error. The attendant's visits should be so timed that his staff 
readings will be alternately near h%h and low water, thus fur-'^ 
nishing scales for different parts of the sheet that will practically 
neutralize errors due to stretching or shrinking of the paper or 
float connections. Hourly ordinates are drawn on all the records 
obtained at a station, and the average value of these ordinates 
is taken as the staff reading of mean sea level at that station. 
The relation of the permanent bench mark to the zero of the 
staff having been determined, as previously described, the ele- 
vation of the bench mark with reference to mean sea level becomes 
known, and furnishes the basis of the precise level lines that 
are extended to inland pomts. 

A. Barombthic Leveling 

78. Instruments and Methods. The instruments available 
are the familiar types of aneroid and mercurial barometers. 
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The mercurial barometer is the standard instnmient for indicating 
atmospheric pressm^, but lacks the aneroid's advantage of 
convenience in portability. The aneroid barometer is decidedly 
inferior to the mercurial barometer as a pressure indicator, 
but is sufficiently accurate for many purposes, such as recon- 
naissauce work. Pocket aneroids (about 3 inches in diameter) 
are found to be as reliable as the lat^r sizes. Aneroids are 
intended to read the same as mercurial barometers under the 
same conditions, being comp&isated for the effect of tempera- 
ture on their own construction; they are not compensated for 
the effect of temperature on atmospheric pressures. The aneroid 
requires careful handling, should be kept in its case at all times 
and away from the heat of the body, should be read in the open 
^r and in a horizontal position, and should be gently tapped 
when reading to overcome any friction among its moving parts. 

If all the conditions were the same at two different stations, 
the difference in atmospheric pressure would correspond to the 
difference in altitude; for points not over about 100 miles apart 
the conditions may be assumed to be nearly the same at the same 
time in ordinary calm weather. Two barometers are necessary 
for good work, the office barometer which is kept at the reference 
station, and the field barometer, which is carried from point 
to point. If the office barometer is an aneroid it must be stand- 
ardized, that is, adjusted by the small screw at the back until it 
reads the same as a mercurial barometer. During the period of ob- 
servations the office barometer and attached thermometer are read 
at regular intervals (about 15 or 30 minutes), so that by inter- 
polation the readings are assumed to be known for any instant. 
The time and temperature are recorded whenever a field reading 
is taken, so that comparison may be made with the office 
readings for the same time. If the field barometer is an aneroid 
its readings will need correction for initial error and inertia. 
Before starting out to take readings with the field barometer 
it is compared with the office barometer and any difference is 
its initial error, which will affect all its readings to the same 
extent. On returning to the office after one or more observations 
the field barometer is again compared with the office one, and 
the amount by which the initial error has changed is called 
the inertia ' error; this error is distributed among the different 
readily in proportion to the elapsed time. 
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79. The Compatations. The complete barometric formula 
(for which see Appendix No. 10, Report for 1881, U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey) is very complicated and the smaller terms 
are generally omitted in ordinary work. Assuming all readings 
reduced to the standard of the office barometer, 

Let H = elevation in feet of the office barometer above a 
plane corresponding to a barometric pressure of 
30 inches for dry ur at a temperature of 50° F.; 

h = the same for the field barometer; 

B = reading of office barometer in inches; 

b = corrected readii^ of field barometer in inches; 

t = Fahrenheit temperature at office barometer; 

C = Fahrenheit temperature at field barometer; 

C = correction coefficient for mean temperature —^ for 
average conditions of humidity; 

z= difference of elevation of the two barometers in feet; 



then we have, nearly, 

fl= 62737 log ^ 



A =62737 log =^ 



and 



z = (A - H) (1 + O, 



in which H and h may be obtfuned from Table III, and C from 
Table IV opposite (( + (')■ 

Example. In the foUowiog table the field observations were taken with 
an aneroid and require the corrections descnbed above. 

Field Notes asd Rbduotions, Uait IT, 1910. 



Station. 


Time. 


Borom. 


Temp. 


Initio 
Corr. 


InerUa 
Corr. 


ThiriDom. 
Gon. 


A 


8.00 A.M. 


29.124 


73° P. 


+ 0.040 




+ 1° 


B 


11. 10 A.M. 


28.247 


70^. 


+0.040 


-0.006 


+ 1° 


C 


1 30 P.M. 


29.216 


79° F. 


+ 0.040 


-O.OU 


+ 1° 


A 


4.00 pm. 


29.182 


79° F. 


+ 0.040 


-0,016 


+r 
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■ NoTK urD RKDVonoNS, Hay 17, 1910. 





Offlw. 


Beld (raduoed). 


Diff. BSov. 


Elevstioa. 




B>iom. 


Temp. 


BiTom. 


Temp. 


A 


2S.1S4 


74= R 


29.164 


74° F. 




1867 ft. 


B 


29.179 


76° F. 


28.281 


71° F. 


897 


2764 ft. 


G 


28.189 


79° F. 


29,243 


80° F. 


-56 


1812 ft. 


A 


29.206 


80° F. 


29.206 


80° P. 




1887 ft. 



From Table III [by interpolation) 



6 - 28.281, 
B - 29.179, 



fYom Table IV (by iDterpolation) 

147°, C - + 0.05« 
851 X 0.0644 - 46 + 
851+46-897 



59°, C - + 0.0667 

- 52 X 0.0667 = - 3 + 

- 52 + ( - 3) - - 65 



1 of station A was known from prerioua 

80. Accuracy of Barometric Work. For exploration, recon- 
naissance, and other classes of work where close results are not 
required, the barometer serves a very useful purpose. For 
stations only a few miles apart, or not differing much in altitude, 
the errors in the determinations may not exceed a few feet. 
For long distances or large differences in altitude the results 
are very disappointing, notwithstanding that the utmost refine- 
ments of theory and practice are employed, and d^ly readings 
averaged for a number of years. In general the values obtained 
in the heat of the day are too great, and in the morning and evening 
too small; and similarly too great in summer and too small in 
winter. Professor Whitney, in his Barometric Hypsometry, ^ves 
the results of three years' observations at Sacramento and Summit, 
California, from October, 1870, to October, 1873, in which the 
monthly average determinations of the difference of elevation 
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varied from 6900 to 7021 feet, the average for the three yeaiB 
being 6965 feet; according to railroad levelings the true dif- 
ference is 6989 feet. Summit is about 77 miles from Sacramento 
in an fur line; the altitude of Sacramento is about 30 feet above 
mean sea level. The example given is a fair illustration of 
the general experience in this claas of work, with plus and minus 
errors about equal. The chief source of error in barometric 
work seems to be due to the lack of knowledge of the true 
average temperature of the air column between the levels of 
any two given stations, the mean of the temperatures themselves 
■ being only a fair approximation. 

B. Trigonometric Leveling 

81. Instruments and Methods. Trigonometric leveling can 
be done with any instrument capable of measuring angles 
of elevation and depression, but good work can be done 
only when the angles can be measured with precision. While 
the ordinary surveyor's transit may read vertical angles only 
to the nearest minute, a fine altazimuth instrument may be 
provided with micrometer microscopes reading such angles to 
single seconds. In round numbers a minute of arc corresponds 
to a foot and a half per mile, and a second to three-tenths of an 
inch; with moderate dzed vertical angles, such as would usually 
occur in trigonometric leveling, the resulting eSect in altitude 
is practically the same. It is presumed that the observer under- 
stands how to adjust and use bis particular instrument to the 
best advantage. 

The elevation of a station from which the open sea is visible 
can be determined by measuring the angle of depr^aion to the 
sea horizon. The difference of elevation of two stations whose 
distance apart is known 'can be determined by measuring the 
angular elevation of one of them as seen from the other, con- 
stituting an "observation at one station," or by measuring the 
angular elevation of each station as seen from the other, con- 
stituting "reciprocal observations." From the nature of the 
case the effects of curvature and refraction are necessarily involved 
in any form of trigonometric leveling. The best results are 
obtained between 9.00 a.m. and 3.30 p.m., during which time the 
refraction has its least value and is comparatively stationary. 
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82. By the Sea Horizon Method. If a atation is so situated 
as to command a view of the open sea its elevation above the 
surface of the water may be determined by measuring the angle 
of depression to the sea horizon. The advantage of this method 
lies in the fact that no distance is required to be known. Fig. 40 
represents the vertical plane of the measured angle, in which 
A is the station whose elevation is 
desired; 5S is an elliptic arc at the 
level of the sea horizon, but it is here 
assumed to be the arc of a circle; 
AE IE & straight line from A tai^ent 
to the arc SS at the point E or true 
sea horizon; BC (on the vertical line 
AC) is the radius of the arc SS, and 
is assumed to be equal to the mean- 
sea-level radius of the section for the 
point A, the point C being in general 
not at the center of the earth. E' 
is the false horizon caused by the 
refraction of light; S is the apparent 
and C the true angle of depresdon 
to the sea horizon; and BD is a 
tangent at B. From well known 
geometrical principles the angles 

GAD, ADB, and BCE are equal, and the line DC bisects the 
angle at C. 

Let R = BC = the mean-sea-level radius of the section for 
the point A ; 
C = the true ai^e of depression = angle at ceoter; 
3 = the apparent angle of depression; 
Z = 90° + d = apparent zenith distance of sea horizon; 
m = coefficient of refraction; 

h = AB = elevation of station A above surface of sea; 
thai from the figure we have 




Fio. 40. 



h = 
BD- 



BD tan C, 

a tan -=; 



h = R tan -^ tan C; 
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r since C is always a small angle (rarely 60') > 



On account of refraction (Arte. 14 and 14a) the observer does 
not sight along the true line AE, but in the direction of the 
dotted line from A, which is tangent to a curved line of sight 
from A to the false horizon E'. The practical result of the 
refraction is to make the measured ai^e 8 too small by the 
amount mC, so that 

S ^C-mC, 

1-m' 



whence by transposition 



in which h and r must be taken in the same unit, and d must 
be taken in seconds. By many experiments the mean value of 
m on the New England coast has been found to be 0.078' if we 
use this value we may write 

'"^( 2(1-!)^ " s'-ioesTS-ao. 

In order to secure the best results it is necessary to measure 
the azimuth of the plane in which the angle of depression is 
taken, and use the mean-sea-Ievel value of R for this azimuth 
and the latitude of the station. This value may be taken from 
Tables V and VI, or computed as explained in Art. 69. If errors 
which may range up to say about 1 in 300 are not objectionable, 
we may use a mean value of R and write 

, [/ tan2 1" \„1 f metric, 5.9446244- 10 ] , . , 

''^g[ Ua-"')V ^J ^ I feet, 6.4606086 - 10 ) C^PP™''™*^^ 
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f metric, 0.000088 a'^l , . ,. 

''=(feet, 0.000289 52 P*PP""""**"^' 

ID which 5 must be taken in seconds of arc. 

83. By an Observation at One Station. When the distance 
between two stations is known their difference of elevation can 
be computed if the vertical angle of either as seen from the 
other is measured. The advantage of this method over the 
reciprocal method (Art. 84) lies in the economies due to occupying 
only one station, but the results are not likely to be so good 
on account of the uncertainty in the assumed value for the 




Fia. 41. 

coefficient of refraction. Fig. 41 represents a plane through 
the two stations A and B, taken vertical at their middle lat- 
itude, and assumed to be vertical at both stations; SS is the 
elliptic arc cut from the spheroid, but it is here assumed to be the 
arc of a circle; the radius of the arc SS is taken as the mean- 
sea-level radius of the section at the middle latitude, the center 
C being in general not at the center of the earth; AC and BC 
are drawn to the center C and assumed to be vertical; Z is the 
apparent zenith distance of A as seen from B, and is in error 
by the small angle mC due to refraction. 
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Let h = AM = elevation of station A above mean sea level; 
h' = BN = elevation of station B above mean sea level; 
K = MN = mean-eea-level distance between stations 

AandB; 
R = MC = mean-sea-level radius of section at middle 

latitude between A and B- 
C = central angle ^CB; 

Z -■ apparent zenith distance of A as seen from B; 
a = 90° ~ Z = apparent elevation of A as seen from B; 
mC = elevation of line of sight due to refraction : 

len 

AC + B C _ 2Ii-hh+h' ^ tan jjABC + BAC) 
AC -BC~ k-h' tan i(ABC ~ BAC)' 

ABC + BAC = 180" - C, 



tan i{ABC -^ BAC) = tan^TO" - ^ ^ cot ■^. 



ABC = 180° 
BAC = 



ABC ~ BAC = 180° -2Z -2mC + C 
i{ABC - BAC) = 90° - (z -I- mC - ^, 

tan iiABC - BAC) - cot(z -UnC - |j. 



cot(z + mC -^\ tan|'cot(z + mC -^,) 
= i2R+h + h') tan ^ cot^Z -f- mC - ^ j. 



Expanding tan ^ in series, we have 
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But C (in arc) = yr , 

whence 

^^'^ 2 ~ 2R '^ 2i^'^ ■ ■ ■ 

Hence by substitution and reduction and the omission of an inap- 
preciable factor, we have 



»-ft'-Kco.(z + »,C-D(l + *J-^ 



C(iiis 
whence 
1 - 4' - K cot [z + (». - 1) j^,] (l + *-^ + ig-.) 

or approximately (error seldom over 1 in 3000) 

h — h' = Kcot\z + (w — i)^— : — TT, (approximate), 

= K tan a + (i — f»)p—. — tt, (approximate). 

The value of (A ~- h') is always found first by the approximate 
formula, after which a closer value may be obtained from the 
complete formula if so desired. In these formulas h, k', K, and 
R must all be in the same unit. The coefGcient of refraction 
m will averse about 0.070 inland, and about 0.078 on the coast. 
The radius A is to be taken for the middle latitude of A and B 
and the approximate azimuth of the line joining them; this 
value may be taken from Tables V and VI, or computed as 
explfuned in Art. fi9. If errors which may reach or possibly 
exceed about 1 in 500 are permissible we may use a mean value 
of R and write 

, „ [metric, 6.80396651 , 

^*«^= feet, 7.3199507 f'"^"*^^''^- 
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84 By Reciprocal Observatioiu. When the distance between 
two stations is known their difference of elevation can be com- 
puted without assuming any particular value for the coefficient 
of refraction if the vertical angle of each station as seen from 
the other 18 measured. This result is brought about by assuming 
that the refraction is the same at each station, which is probably 
very nearly true if the observations are made at the same time 
on a cahn day, althoi^h this is not alwaj^ done. The advantage 
of this method over the single observation method (Art. 83) 
hes in the incretteed accuracy of the results. Fig. 42 (as in Fig. 41, 
Art. 83) represents a plane through the two stations A and B, 
taken vertical at their middle latitude and assumed to be 




vertical at both stations; SS is the elliptic arc cut from the 
spheroid, but it. is here assumed to be the arc of a circle; the 
radius of the arc SS is taken as the mcan-sea-level radius of the 
section at the middle latitude, the center C being in general 
not at the center of the earth; AC and BC are drawn to the 
center C and assumed to be vertical; Z and Z' are the apparent 
zenith distances of the stations as seen from each other, each 
ai^iile being assumed equally in error by the small angle mC 
due to refraction. 

Let h = AM = elevation of station A above mean sea level; 
k' = BN = elevation of station B above mean sea level ; 
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K = MN = mean-eea-level distance between Btations 

A andS; 
R = MC = mean-Bear-Ievel radius of section at middle 

latitude between A and B; 
C = central angle ACB; 

Z = apparent zenith distance of A as seen from B; 
Z' = apparent zenith distance of £ as seen from A ; 
a = 90° — Z = apparent elevation of A as seen from B; 
a' = 90° — Z' = apparent elevation of £ as seen from A ; 
mC = elevation of lines of sight due to refraction; 



then, 



AC 


-liC 


ft 


-ft' 


tan 


iUBC 


- BACy 






ABC + BAC - 


.180' 


• -c, 




tan 


HABC + BAC) - tan/oO' 


-i)- 


" 2' 






ABC- 


= 180° - 


Z - 


mC 








BAC • 


- 180° - 


Z' - 


-mC 








ABC ■ 


-BAC- 


■ Z' - 


-Z 






tan. 


iiABC 


-BAO 


- tan J(Z' - 


-z), 


2ffi + ft + *' 




cot^ 






1 



tan i(Z' - 



-4 


= 1- 


24 


+ . . 


e(in 


arc) = 


K 
R 




tan? 


K 


+ ; 


VTrn 
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Hence by substitution and reduction and the omission of an 
inappreciable factor, we have, 

or approximately (error seldom over 1 in 3000) 

h — k' = K tan J (Z'— Z) (approximate), 
■= K tan i (a — a') (approximate) , 

The value of (h — h') is always found first by the approximate 
formula, after which a closer value may be obtamed from the 
complete formula if so desired. In these formulas k, h', K, 
and R must all be in the same unit. Except for very important 
work the mean value of R as given m Art. 83 is sufficiently precise. 
For very exact results the radius A is to be taken for the middle 
latitude of A and B and the approximate azimuth of the line 
joining them;" this value may be taken from Tables V and VI, 
or computed as explained in Art. 69. 

86. Coefficient of Refraction. If the distance between two 
stations is known, the coefficient of refraction m, may be obtained 
as follows : 

1st. If the angular elevation of either station as seen from 
the other b measured, and the difference of elevation is obtained 
by spirit leveling, we have from Art. 83, 

K-K'-K cot[2 + (» - i)jip](. + '^ + iS) 

in either of which expressions it is only neccessary to substitute 

the known values and solve for m. The exact value of A ia tq 

be used, as explained in Art. 83. 

Snd. If the angular elevation of each station as seen from 

the other is measued, we have from F^. 42, page 136, 

Z + mC -C = 180° - Z' - mC; ' 

whence 2mC = \m° - Z - Z' + C, 

l.SI)° - Z - Z' +'C a + a' + C 
and m = — — = — ^ , 
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in which all the angular values must be expressed in the same 
unit (d^rees, minutes, or seconds). From Art. 83 we have 

C (in seconds) = jr—. — 77; , 

' R Bin 1" ' 

in which K and R must be in the same unit. 

The avera^ value of the coefficient of refraction from many 
Coast Survey observations (Appendix No. 9, Report for 1882), 
is as follows: 

Across parts of the sea near the coast 0.078 

Between primary stations 0.071 

In the interior of the country 0.065 

86. Accuracy of Trigonometric Leveling. The U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey has done a lai^e amount of leveling of this 
class in connection with its triangulation work, with mghts 
sometimes exceeding a hundred miles in length in mountainous 
regions. The best results are obtained by reciprocal observations, 
taken on a number of different days so as to averse up the 
atmospheric conditions. When the work is conducted in this 
manner on lines not over about 20 miles in length the probable 
error may be kept down to about one inch per mile. When the 
hnes exceed about 20 miles in length it is necessary to take a 
great many observations under especially favorable conditions to 
secure good results. In order to prevent an accumulation of 
errora in the elevations determined by trigonometric leveling, 
connection is made at various points with precise-level bench 
marks, and the trigonometric leveling is adjusted to fit the precise 
leveling between these points. 



C, Precise Spirit Levelinq, 

87. Instrumental Features. The instruments used for precise 
leveling are the same in principle as the various types of engineers' 
levels, the essential feature being a telescopic line of sight and 
a spirit level (detachable or fixed) to determine its horizontality. 
Engineers' levels are designed to be as rapid and convenient 
in use as possible, consistent with the requirements of engineering 
work. Precise levels are designed to attain the highest possible 
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degree of precimon in the work which is done with them. Such 
instruments are made in various forms, two of which are shown 
in Hgs. 43 and 44 and described in Arts. 89 and 90. Certain 
features are more or less common to all types of precise level. 
A rigid construction and the highest grade of material and 
workmanship are demanded. Especial care is taken to make 
the line of collimatioo true for all distances. The telescope is 
made inverting (the increased illumination permitting a higher 
magnifying power), and has three horizontal hairs (as equally 
spaced as possible) whose mean position determines the line of 
sight. The convenience of having the line of sight at right 
angles to the vertical axis of the instrument is abandoned in 
order to place a delicate control of the position of the bubble 
in the hands of the observer; this is accomplished by pivoting 
the telescope near the object-glass end, and providing a fine 
screw motion near the eyepiece end, so that the inclination of 
the telescope can be changed as desired . Such a screw is commonly 
called a micrometer screw because it was originally provided 
with a graduated head for measuring the value of small changes 
of inclinatioa. The level vial L3 placed above the telescope, 
and a mirror or other means provided to enable the observer 
to see the bubble at the moment of taking an observation. A 
sensitive bubble is used, one division corresponding to about 
1 to 3 seconds of arc (against about 20 seconds In the ordinary 
wye or dumpy level). The level viaJ is chambered, permitting 
the observer to adjust the bubble to its most efficient length, 
and is so mounted that it is free to expand and contract. The 
instrument is supported on three pointed leveling screws resting 
freely in V-shaped metal grooves on the trij>od head. Such 
an instrument is leveled by setting the bubble parallel to a pair 
of leveling screws and bringing it to the center by turning that 
pair of screws equally in opposite directions, then turning the 
bubble in line with the remaining leveling screw and bringing 
it to the center with that screw alone; then turn the instrument 
180° on its vertical axis, and if the bubble moves from the center 
bring it half way back by the micrometer screw of the telescope 
and relevel both ways as before; when the bubble will stay within 
a few divisions of the center all the way around the leveling 
18 satisfactory, as the precise leveling of the line of sight is accom- 
plished with the micrometer screw white taking the observatioD. 
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The tripods used vith these instruments must be strong and rigid. 
Rods of special pattern and metallic turning points, as described 
in Art. 91, are used in this class of work. 

88. General Field Methods. In order to secure a high degree 
of precbion in leveling the greatest care is required in the field 
work and methods. Five sources of error have to be guarded 
against, namely, errors of observation, instrumental errors, 
curvature and refraction errors, atmospheric errors, and errors 
from unstable supports. 

Errors of observcUion are kept as small as possible by care 
on the part of the observer; by keeping the rods plumb; by 
using a proper length of sight, 100 meters or about 300 feet 
beii^ suitable for average conditions; by comparing at every 
sight the two intervals furnished by the readings of the three 
wires, any material disagreement (more than 2 millimeters) 
denoting an erroneous reading; by the fact that each pointing 
is taken as the mean of the three wire readings; and by the 
further fact that every line is run in duplicate in the reverse 
direction and a limit set on the allowable discrepancies. 

InstruTnerUal errors are kept as small as possible by keeping 
the instrument in good adjustment; by determining the instru- 
mental constants with care and applying the corresponding 
corrections when necessary; by using a program of observations 
adapted to the type of instrument used, so as to eliminate the 
instrumental errora as far as possible; by making the length 
of each foresight nearly equal, if possible, to that of the corre- 
sponding backsight; by balancing any extra long or short fore- 
sight by a similar long or short backsight elsewhere, and vice 
versa; and by keeping the sum of the lengths of the foresights 
as nearly equal as possible to the sum of the lengths of the back- 
sights, with suitable corrections for the net difference. If the 
foresights and backsights were all exactly equal no correction 
would be required for instrumental errors. The effect of the ' 
various instrumental errors is to give the line of sight an inclina- 
tion with the horizontal. The value of the inclination becomes 
known through the instrumental constants, as explained later. 
The required correction in elevation is found by multiplying 
the net difference in length of sights by the sine of this incli- 
nation. 

Cvrvature and refraction errora exist in every line of sight. 
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as explained in Art. 14, but are obviously eliminated if the 
foresights and backsights are kept equal. If these sights are 
kept nearly balanced, as explained in the previous paragraph, 
and a suitable correction made for the net difference, the effects 
of curvature and ordinary refraction are practically reduced to 
zero. The correction which is made is the value of the curva- 
ture and refraction for the net difference in the lengths of -the 
foresights and backsights. The net difference should be kept 
so small that no such correction may be necessary, but if rcquirod 
it can be taken from Table VII or computed as explained in 
Art. 14. 

Atmospheric errors are those due to an actual unsteadinc^ss 
of the rod or instrument, caused by the wind; an apparent 
unsteadiness of the rod, caused by heated air currents, conunonly 
called heat radiation; an irregular vertical displacement of the 
line of sight, caused by variable refraction; and the disturbance 
of the relation between the line of sight and the axis of the bubble, 
caused by unequal expansion and contraction of the different 
parts of the instrument. Moderate winds do not prevent good 
work, especially if wind shields are used around the instrument; 
but when the wind reaches about eight miles an hour it becomes 
impracticable to do first class work. When the rod becomes un- 
steady through heat radiation it becomes necessary to decrease 
the length of the sights in order to read the rod satisfactorily, but 
the increased number of sights increases the probable error of 
the result; if it becomes necessary to decrease the length of sight 
below 50 meters, or about 150 feet, it is not advisable to continue 
the work. Refraction is nearly stationary and has its least 
value between about 9.00 a.m. and 3.30 p.m., but during this 
period heat radiation is apt to be very troublesome; outside 
of these hours the refraction may be very variable. The result 
is that in perfectly clear weather the best class of work is only 
' possible during a few hours of the day. In order to guard against 
unequal expansion and contraction the instrument is protected 
with a large sunshade (umbrella), and never exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun either while in use or while being carried to a new 
set-up- 

Ry the errors from UTislable supports are meant the errors 
caused by the instrument or turning points changing their eleva- 
tions slightly between readings. It is shown by experience that 
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either rising or settling may take place, though settling is the 
most common. If the instrument settles between the backward 
reading and the forward reading the Enal elevation will be too 
high; the same result will occur if the rod settles between the 
forward reading and the backward reading on it. Errors of this 
class are kept as small as possible by planting the instrument 
firmly; by using well driven metallic turning points; by taking 
both readings from each set-up with as little intermediate delay 
as possible, usii^ two rodmen for this reason as well as the saving 
of time; by reading the back rod first for every other set-up, 
and the fore rod first for the intermediate set-ups; and by duplicat- 
ing each line in the opposite direction, and correcting for half 
of the discrepancy. 

Certain field methods have been discarded, after years of 
extensive use, because the results have not proven as satisfactory 
as by other methods. Among these may be mentioned methods 
involving computations based on readings of the micrometer 
screw. The best results are obtained when all the observations are 
taken with the bubble in the center, the micrometer screw being 
used simply as the means of keeping it there. Another unsatis- 
factory method is the running of so-called simultaneous lines, 
in which readings are taken at each set-up to the turning points 
of two separate lines, as a substitute for running duplicate lines 
in opposite directions. 

89. The European Level. An instrument of this form, but 
of American manufacture, is illustrated in Fig. 43 (page 141). 
The European type of instrument is essentially a wye level, 
in which different makers have followed the same general 
design, but with modified details. The telescope may be rotated 
in the wyes or lifted from the wyes and reversed. The level 
is separate from the instrument, being an ordinary striding 
level with the addition of a movable mirror over the bubble; 
by holding the eyes in a vertical line the image of the bubble 
may be seen with one eye while the rod is seen through the tele- 
scope with the other eye, the bubble being kept in the center 
with the micrometer screw while the observation is being made. 
The magnifying power is about forty-five diameters. Besides 
the above special features the instrument has all the general features 
of a good instrument, as described in Art, 87. With this type of 
level there are three so-called constants and two adjustments. 
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89a. Constants of European Level. The three constants of 
thb instrument, which should be examined at least once a year, 
are as follows: 

1. The ajigidar value of one division of the bubble, meaning the 
change in inclination which causes the bubble to shift its position 
by one division on the bubble scale. Modem level vials are 
ground so nearly uniform in curvature that it ia customary to 
measure the change of inclination for the whole run of the bubble, 
dividing by the number of divisions through which the bubble 
movra to obtain the average value of one division. By the posi- 
tion of the bubble, or the movement of the bubble, is meant the 
position or the movement of its central point; the ends of the 
bubble are constantly chanf^ng their position on account of the 
changing length of the bubble, but the center remains stationary 
as long as there is no change of inclination. Bubble tubes are 
sometimes graduated from one end, but more frequently both 
wa;8 from the center, in wtiich case the divi^ons one way from 
the center are called positive and' the other way negative. The 
reading of the center of the bubble is the algebraic mean of its 
two end readings. The movement of the bubble between any 
two positions is the algebraic difference of its two center readings. 
The practical operation of finding the value of one division is as 
foUowB: Level up the instrument with the striding level in place, 
and have a leveling rod held at a fixed point at a known distance 
of about 200 feet. Turn the micrometer screw until the bubble 
comes near one end of its run, note each wire reading on the rod 
as closely as possible, and each end readii^ of the bubble to the 
nearest tenth of a division. Run the bubble to the other end 
of the tube and note the rod and bubble readings for this posi- 
tion. Take a number of readings in this way at both ends, with 
the bubble in slightly different positions so as to obtain unbiassed 
values. Compute the position of the center of the bubble for each 
reading, then the average of the center readings for each end of 
the run, and then the movement corresponding to these average 
centers, which will be the average movement of the bubble. 
Subtract the mean of the lower readings from the mean of the 
upper readings on the rod for the average movement of the line 
of sight, which divided by the distance times the sine of 1" will 
give the average chaise of inclination in seconds of arc. The 
angular value of one division of the bubble in seconds will be this 
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average change of mclination divided by the aven^^ movement 
of the bubble. In this process the rod readings aad the dis- 
tances must be expressed in the same wiit. In the following 
example illustrating the above principles the bubble tube is 
graduated each way from the center and a metric rod is held 70 
meters from the instrument. Each recorded rod reading is the 
average of the three wire readings. 

ExAifFLB. — Aiiaui.4B Valitb of Oitx DntsiON or Bubble Ttob 



Looking Up. 


Looking Dowd. 1 


Rod. 


Bubble. 


Rod. 


Babble, 1 


Left, 


Right. 


Center. 


Left. 


Right. 
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+ 36.4 
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-36.6 +1.1 
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-1.4 i +36.9 
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7.6225 
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7.6026 
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+86.7 
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-16.98 


1.5005 
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Bin 1"-0.0000048 
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6 

".72 
r.72 


1.6246 


Algebraic 

difforancea 


-16.98 


0.0240 


34.32 


0.201 


KI-^-O.OOO 
p of iuclii 


33936-7 
latioa— 7 


Angul« 


0". 72.;- 34. 32- 2". 06 
value of one diviBion-2".l 



2. The inequality of the pivot rings, meaoii^ the angle between 
the line joining the tops of the pivot rings (the telescope collars 
that rest in the wyes) and the center line of these rings. This 
M^e would of course be zero, if there were no inequality in the 
size of the rings; but a small angle generally exists, due usually 
to unequal wear. It follows that when the tops of the rings are 
in a level plane, as indicated by the striding level, the line of 
sight or center line of the rings must be inclined to the horizontal 
to the extent of thb angle. In order to determine this value 
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the instrument is approximately leveled, and clamped on its 
vertical axis. Bubble readii^ are then taken with the telescope 
direct and also when reversed end for end in the wyes. If the 
striding level and telescope were reversed together (as one piece) 
the movement of the bubble would measure twice the angle 
between the axis of the bubble and the bottom line of the pivot 
rings. If the striding level were in perfect adjustment (axis of 
bubble parallel to line of feet) this would mean the same thing 
as twice the angle between the" top line and bottom line of the 
rings, or four times the pivot inequality (angle between center 
line and tops of rings). The striding level is seldom in perfect 
adjustment, but its error is eliminated by taking its average 
reading for its direct and reversed positions for each position 
of the telescope. The telescope b generally reversed a number 
of times and the average result taken. It b found In practice 
that the inclination of the telescope b liable to be chai^png 
during the progress of the observations, and thus lead to erroneous 
conclusions. Readings are therefore not only takon for alternate 
positions of the telescope, but the last position is made the same 
as the first position; the assumption is then made that the mean 
of the direct sets and the mean of the reverse sets correspond 
to the same instant of time. When the pivot inequality is 
obtained in bubble divisions its angular value is found by multiply- 
ing thb result by the angular value of one division of the bubble. 
In the following example illustrating the above principles the 
level tube is graduated both ways from the center, and is called 
direct with the marked end towards the eyepiece. 

It will be noted in this example that the average effect 
of reversing the telescope (from eye-end left to eye-end right), 
is to cause the bubble to move to the right or towards the eye- 
end, showing the eye-end ring to be lai^er than the other ring 
which it replaces; when the tops of the rii^ are in a level plane, 
therefore, as indicated by the striding level, it follow;; that the 
line of sight (center line of the rings) must look up. If the tele- 
scope looks up it will cause the final elevation to be too low for 
an excess in the foresights and too high for an excess in the back- 
sights, and vice versa when the telescope looks down. The 
amount of the correction required will be equal to the excess 
distance multiplied by the angular inequality of the pivots and 
by the sine of 1". 
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Telescope. 
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Bubble Readings. 1 
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Right. 


Left. 


Right. 
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" left 
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Direct 
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Bubble movee to right -2.73 di v. 


Telescope looka up 


IneqwOity of piyoto 0.58 " 


0.68X2". I- 1". 428 


Ang. inequality of pivoto= -^ l".4 



3. The angular valve of the wire interval, meaning the ratio 
between the solar focus or principal focal lei^h of the objective 
and the distance between the outer cross-haira. The telescope 
may be regarded as set for a solar focus when it is focussed on any 
distant object. 

Let D = unknown distance between level rod and vertical 
axis of level ; 
S = corresponding rod intercept between outer cross-hairs; 
d = a known distance from axis of level ; 
a = corresponding intercept; 

/ = distance from cross-hairs to objective for solar focus; 
c = distance from vertical axis to objective for solar focus; 
i = distance between outer cross-hairs; 

A = -= angular value of wire interval ; 
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then, from the theory of stadia measurements, 

I 8 ' ■ 

D =AS + (f+c), 

in which formulas D, S, d, s, f, and c must all be taken in the same 
unit. The field work of finding A con^ts In focussing on a 
distant point and measuring on the telescope the values of / 
and c; then measure a distance of about 100 meters or about 300 
feet from the vertical axis of the instrument, and take the rod 
readings at this point (with the instrument leveled) for the upper 
and lower hairs; the intercept s of the formula is the difEerence 
of these readings; then substitute the values d, s, f, and c in the 
formula for A. The value of A may run from about 100 to about 
300, the instrument maker usually setting the hairs as near ae 
possible for an even hundred. With the value of A known and 
the recorded rod readings a simple substitution in the formula 
for D at once gives the distance between the instrument and coi^ 
responding turning point. Since the corrections for instrumentfd 
errors are only applied to the excess distance between foresights 
and backsights, a running total is kept of the corresponding 
wire intervals, and the formula for D applied to this excess interval 
only, omitting the small constant (/+c). 

89b. Adjustments of European Level. The two adjustments 
of this instrument, which should be examined daily, are as follows: 

1. The collimation adjuatment, meaning the adjustment of 
the position of the rii^ that carries the cross-hairs so that the 
actual line of sight (as indicated by the mean position of the hairs) 
shall coincide with the true line of sight or center line of the rings. 
This adjustment is made by leveling up the instrument and ^ght- 
ing at a rod (about 100 meters distant) with the telescope both 
direct and inverted. If the mean of the three wire readings is 
not the same in each case the reticule is moved in the apparent 
direction needed to correct the error and an amount equal to 
half the discrepancy. It is essential that the instrument be 
perfectly leveled for each reading. When the discrepancy is 
brought down to about two millimeters it may be considered 
satisfactory, as it is easy to apply a correction for the residual 
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error, or the error may be eliminated by the method of observii^. 
The coltimation error is the angular amount by which the 
acttial line of sight (determined by mean position of cross-hairs) 
deviates from the center line of the rings. The coIUmation error 
only affects the excess distance, like all the other instrumental 
errors. 

Let C = collimation correction for excess distance!); 

D = excess distance between backsights and foresights; 
c = collimation error; 
d = a known distance; 
ffi = mean rod reading for d with telescope normal; 
Rz = mean rod reading for d with telescope inverted; 

then evidently, 



2d 



in which all values must be taken in the same unit. 

2. The &u&6ic adjustmerU, meaning the adjustment by which 
the axis of the bubble is made parallel to the line joining the feet 
of the striding level. This adjustment is made by leveling up 
the instrument, clamping the vertical axis, bringing the bubble 
exactly central with the micrometer screw, and then reversing 
the striding level without disturbing the telescope. If the bubble 
is not central after reversal it b to be adjusted for one-half of 
its movement. Relevel with the micrometer screw, reverse 
^^n, and so on until the adjustment is satisfactory (within 
about one division of the scale). The bubble error or inclination 
of the bubble is the angle between the axis of the bubble and the 
line joining the feet of the striding level; this angle would be 
zero if the bubble were in perfect adjustment. To determine 
the bubble error level up the inatnunent approximately, clamp the 
vertical axis, bring the bubble near the center with the micrometer 
screw, and then read the bubble a number of times in direct and 
reversed positions, making the last position the same as the first 
portion. The bubble error in bubble divisions is half the average 
movement of the bubble; the inclination of the bubble is the error 
in bubble divisions multiplied by the angular value of one 
division. In the following example illustrating the above principles 
the level tube is graduated both ways from the center, and is 
called direct with the marked end towards the eyepiece. 
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-26.90 
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-28.20 
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Center of bubble 


-I.S2 


-- 1 




Bubble orroT'- +0.69 div-uion. 1 


0.69X2". 1 = 1". 449 


Inclinfttionof bubblo= + 


... 1 



It will be noted in the above example that the average effect 
of reversing the striding level (putting marked end towards 
object glass) is to cause the bubble to move away from the 
marked end, showing that the marked end has the shortest leg; 
when the bubble is in the center, therefore, if the marked end of 
the striding level is nearest the eyepiece the telescope looks down. 
If a line of levels were run with the striding level in a fixed posi- 
tion a correction would be required for the excess distance, the 
value of which would equal the inclination of the bubble multiplied 
by the excess distance and the sine of 1". The sign of the cor- 
rection for excess of foresights would be positive for telescope 
looking up and negative looking down, and vice versa for excess 
of backsights. 

89c. Use of European Level. The best results are obtained 
when all the rod readings are taken with the bobble precisely 
centered, and the observations so arranged as to eliminate as 
far as possible the effects of the instrumental errors. All the 
precautions of Art. 88 are to be carefully observed. Among 
these may be again mentioned the necessity of keeping the 
instrument sheitenMi by the umbrella from the sun and wind at 
all times; making each foresight approximately equal to the 
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previous backsight (pacing is satisfactory); keeping the sum of 
the foresights nearly equal to the sum of the backsights, as 
mdicated by the corresponding sums of the wire intervals; plant- 
ing the instrument firmly and making the turning points solid; 
keeping the rod plumb; watching the 'wire intervals at every 
sight, and taking a new reading of each of the three wires when- 
ever the half intervals disagree by more than two millimeters; 
and running a duplicate line in the opposite direction as a check, 
and in order to eliminate errors from unstable supports (by using 
the mean difference of elevation as the true value). 

Program of observations for each set-up. Level up the instru- 
ment; sight at the back rod; take each of the three wire readings 
with the bubble kept centered with the micrometer screw; sight 
on the forward rod and read withTiubble central as before; remove 
striding level, invert telescope in wyes, replace striding level 
reversed end for end; read forward rod with bubble central; 
sight on back rod and read with bubble central. This method 
of observing eliminates both the bubble error and the coilimation 
error, even with the foresights and backsights unbalanced. The 
correction for inequality of pivots, however, must be applied to 
any excess distance, as also the correction for curvature and 
refraction if the excess distance makes the amount appreciable. 
An example of notes and reductions is given on the next page. 
In this case the backsights are in excess, but not enough to require 
appreciable corrections. 

90. The Coast Survey Level. Previous to 1900 the precise 
leveling of the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey was done with 
the European type of instrument. Commencing with the summer 
of 1900 this work has been done with a type of instrument designed 
by the Department and known as the Coast Survey level. A 
view of this level is shown in Fig. 44, page 142. The instrument 
19 essentially a dumpy level, as the telescope does not rest in wyes, 
can not be removed from its supports, and can neither be inverted 
nor reversed. The ba.se of the instrument is of the usual three 
leveling screw type, except that the center socket is unusually 
long and extends downwards through the tripod head. An 
outer protecting tube through which the telescope passes is 
rigidly attached to the vertical axis; the telescope is pivoted at 
one end of this outer tube, and has its inclination controlled by a 
micrometer screw at the other end. The coilimation adjustment 
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FORM OF NOTES— EUROPEAN LEVEL 

(Left-hand p&gB.) (Right-hand page.) 
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1.3575 
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0.880 
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0.8010 






+ 2.9494 




a. 0115 


B.M. 6-120.56* 



ia permanently fixed by the maker. The level tube is attached 
to the telescope, but has provision for adjustment. A strong 
point of the instniment ia the closeness of the bubble to the line 
of sight, the level tube being let part way into a slot cut in the 
top of the telescope tube, the top of the level tube coming about 
flush with a slot in the top of the outer tube. The level vial is 
chambered for adjusting the length of the bubble. Attached to 
the left side of the instrument is a light auxiliary tube through 
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which the left eye may see an image of the bubble while the right 
eye is observing the rod, the head being held in its natural posi- 
tion, and the tube being adjustable sideways to suit the eyes 
of different observers. Besides the lens in its eyepiece the tube 
contains two prisma, adjustable for length of bubble, and placed 
opposite a slot running abreast of the level vial. The bubble is 
brought within the view of the left eye through the eye lens, the 
two prisma, and a mirror attached to the telescope. The telescope 
tube and outer casing are made of a nickel-iron alloy that has 
a coefficient of expansion which is only one-fourth that of brass, 
while the micrometer screw and other important screws are made 
of nickel-steel having a coefficient of expansion as low as 0.000001 
per degree centigrade. A detailed description of this instrument 
(from which the above notes have been gathered) is given in 
Appendix No. 3, Report for 1903, U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. Work with this level has been extremely satisfactory, 
better results being secured with greater rapidity and a much 
reduced cost. The Coast Survey level has two constants and 
one adjustment. 

90a. Constants of Coast Siirv^ Level. The two constants of 
this instrument, which should be examined at least once a year, 
are as follows : 

1. The artgular mltie of one division of the frub^Ie. This is 
foimd by the optical method, as described in Art. 8da. 

2. The angvlar value of ihe vnre interval. This is also 
found as described in Art. SOa. 

90b. Adjustments of Coast Survey Level. The only adjust- 
ment of this instrument, which should be examined daily, is as 
follows: 

To make the axis of the (nAble parallel lo the line of sight. 
This adjustment is made by the ordinary peg method (as adapted 
to this type of instrument), the bubble tube being raised or lowered 
at the adjusting end as may be required. The cross-hairs must 
never be disturbed as th^e have been permanently adjusted for 
coUimation by the instrument maker. In testing the adjustment 
the rod reading is taken as the mean of the three wire readings, 
and the rod interval as the difference between the outside wire 
readings, the bubble being kept exactly centered while reading 
each of the three wires. Two pegs or turning-point pins are 
firmly driven about 100 meters apart, each rod being kept 
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on its own point if two rods are used, or one rod being shifted as 
required. The instrument is set up approximately in line with 
the two points, first about ten meters beyond one point, and then 
about the same distance beyond the other point. The rod read- 
ing is taken for each point in each position of the instrument, 
the terms near rod and distant rod being used to indicate the 
relative position of the rods for each set-up. Having taken 
the four readings we have 

™ _ (sum of near-rod readings) — (sum of distant-ro d readings) 
(sum of distant-rod intervals) — (sum of near-rod intervals)' 

in which C is called the bubble error or constant for the day's 
work. If C does not exceed 0.010 (numerically) it is not advisable 
to change the adjustment. The' telescope looks down when C 
is positive and up when C is negative, so that if an adjustment 
is found to be necessary the line of sight (here taken as the middle 
wire) is raised or lowered on the distant rod by C times that 
distance, and the bubble tube adjusted to bring the bubble 
central. A new determination of C is always made after each 
adjustment, and in very precise work the distant-rod readings 
are corrected for curvature and refraction (Table VII) before 
udng in the formula, as these errors double up instead of canceling 
out in this method of adjustment. A correction equal to C times 
the excess interval between the foresights and backsights is 
applied to the final elevation; if the backsights are in excess the 
correction has the same sign as C, and the opposite sign when the 
foresights are in excess. 

90c. Use of Coast Survey Level. In order to obtain the best 
results with this instrument aJl the precautions given In Art. 88, 
and briefly summarized in Art. 89c, must be observed. The 
program of observations is much simpler than with the European 
level, there being nothing to do at each set-up except to obtain 
the three wire readings on each rod, with the bubble kept exactly 
centered while reading each wire. It is considered advisable 
to read the fore rod first on every other set-up. In the precise 
leveling of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey a correction for 
excess of sights is applied for curvature and refraction and also 
for bubble error, t<^ether with corrections for absolute length 
of rod and average temperature of rod. An example illustrating 
the keeping of the notes is ^ven on the next page. 
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91. Rods and Turning Points. Various types of rods and 
turning points have been used in precise level work, with details 
changing from time to time. The notes here given are intended 
to briefly cover the points of interest to engineers. 

Rods. Precise leveling rods are now generally made of wood, 
Bometitnes soaked in melted parafGn to eliminate changes of lei^h 
by absorption of atmospheric moisture, cross or T-shaped in 
section, about 3.5 meters in length, graduated metrically, pro- 
vided with a plumb line or level, and designed to be used with- 
out targets. The Coast Survey rod is cross-shaped in section, 
of pine wood which has absorbed about 20 per cent of its original 
weight of paraffin, graduated to centimeters and read by estima- 
tion to millimeters, and provided with a circular level for making 
it vertical. Target rods were abandoned by the Coast Survey 
in 1899. For a description of Coast Survey rods see Appendix 
No. 8, Report for 1895, and Appendix No. 8, Report for 1900. The 
precise rods used by the Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., are similar 
to the above, but T-ahaped in cross-eection. The Molitor 
rod (designed by Mr. David 8. Molitor, and described in Trans. 
Am. Soc. C.E., Vol. XLV, page 12) is illustrated in Fig. 45, and 
is a precise rod of the highest class. The smallest divisions are 
two millimeters wide, and the reading is taken to millimeters or 
closer by estimation. 

Rod constant and adjusttnent. The precise leveling rod has one 
constant, and one adjustment. The rod amatani is its absolute 
length between extreme divisions, which may differ slightly 
from its designated length, and which should be examined' at 
least once a year. If the rod is long or short a self-evident 
correction is required, which only affects the final difference 
of elevation between two points. The rod adjustment is the 
adjustment of its level, which should be examined daily by 
making the rod vertical with a plumb line, and corrected if 
necessary. 

Turning points. Both foot-plates and foot-pins have been 
used for turning points. Cast iron foot-plates about six inches 
in diameter have been used extensively by the Coast Survey, 
but were practically abandoned in 1903 as inferior to pins. Fig. 45 
shows a style of foot-pin first used by Prof. J. B. Johnson in 1881, 
and meeting every requirement of a good pin. It is driven nearly 
flush with the ground with a wooden mallet. Such a pin is 
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FiQ. 45. — Molitor'a Preciac-livel Rod and Johnson's Foot-pi 
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best made of steel. The little groove in the head is to prevent 
dust or sand from settling on the bearing point. 

92. Adjustment of Level Work. In running level lines <rf 
any importance the work is always arranged so as to furnish 
a check on itself, or to connect with other systems, and a cor- 
responding adjustment is required to eliminate the discrepancies 
which appear. The problem may always be solved by the method 
of least squares when definite weights have been assigned to the 
various lines. When the work is all of the same grade the lines 
are weighted inversely as their length. This rule requires an 
error to be distributed uniformly along any given line to adjust 
the intermediate points, A common rule for intermediate points 
on a Ime or ch^uit is to distribute the error as the square root 
of the various lengths; but as this rule is inconsistent with itself 
it is not recommended. The following rules for the adjustment 
of level work will usually be found sufficient and satisfactory. 

Duplicate lines. A duplicate line is understood to mean a 
line run over the same route, but in the opposite direction and 
with different turning points. This is the best way of checking 
a single line of levels. The discrepancy which usually appears 
is divided equally between the two lines. 

SimvitaTwous lines. These are lines run over the same route 
in the same direction, but with different turning points. In 
this case the final elevation is taken as the mean of the elevations 
given by the different lines. 

Mvltiple lines. This is understood to mean two or more 
lines run between two points by different routes. In this case 
the difference of elevation as given by each line is weighted inversely 
as the length of that line, and the weighted arithmetic mean 
is taken as the most probable difference of elevation. Thus if 
the difference of elevation between A and B is 9.811 by a 6-mile 
line, 9.802 by an 8-mile line, and 9.840 by a 12-mile line, we have 

Mean difference of elevation 

_ (9.811 X i) + (9.802 X i) + (9.840 X V,) _„,, 
1 J. 1 J. I y.si4. 

t + s + 1 1- 

Intermediate points. These may occur on a line whose ends 
have been satisfactorily adjusted or on a closed circuit. In 
either case the required adjustment is distributed uniformly 
throughout the line, making the correction between any two 
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points directly proportional to the len^h between those two 
points. 

Level nets. Any combination of level lines forming a series 
of closed circuits is caJled a polygonal system or level net. Pig. 46 
represents such a system. If the true difference of elevation 
were known from point to point, then the algebmc sum of the 
differences in any closed circuit would always equal zero, the 
rise and fall balancing. In practical work the various circuits 
seldom add up to zero, and an adjustment has to be made to 
eliminate the discrepancies. A rigor- 
ous adjustment requires the use of 
the method of least squares, but the 
approximate adjustment heredescribed 
will generally give very nearly the same 
results. Pick out the circuit which 
shows the largest discrepancy, and 
distribute the error among the differ- 
ent lines in direct proportion to their 
length. Take the circuit showing the 
next largest discrepancy, and distribute 
its error uniformly among any of its 
lines not previously adjusted in some 
other circuit, continuing in this way 
until all the circuits have been ad- fio, 46. 

justed. The circuits here intended are 

the single closed figures, as BEFC, and not such a circuit as 
ABEFCA; and no attention is to be p£ud to the direction or 
combination in which the lines may have been run. 

93. Accuracy of Precise Spirit Leveling. The accuracy 
attainable in precise spirit leveling may be judged by noting the 
discrepancies between duplicate lines (Art. 92), On the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey the limit of discrepancy allowed 
between duphcate lines is 4mm. vjC, meanii^ 4 millimeters 
multiplied by the square root of the distance in kilometers between 
the ends of the lines; if this limit is exceeded the line must be 
rerun both ways until two results are obtained which fall within 
the specified limits. In various important surveys the allowable 
limit has ranged from Smm.v'iC to 10mm. v'x, or 0.021ft. Vjl/ 
to 0.042ft. VJW where M is the distance in miles. The probable 
error of the mean residt of a pair of duplicate lines is practically 
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one-third of the discrepancy, and in actual work of the highest 
grade falls below Imm.v'jC The adjusted value of the eleva- 
tion above mean sea level of Coast Survey bench mark K in 
St. Louis has a probable error of only 32 millimeters or about 
ll inches, and it is almoBt certain that no amount of leveling 
will ever change the adopted elevation as much as 6 inches. 

A much more severe test of the accuracy of leveling is obt^ed 
from the closures of large circuits running up sometimes to 1000 
or more miles in circumference. The greatest error indicated 
by the circuit closures in any line in about 20,000 miles of precise 
spirit leveling executed by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
and other organizations, is about one-tenth of an inch per mile. 
With the Coast Survey level of Art. 90 very much closer results 
have been reached. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

ASTRONOMICAL DETERMINATIONS 

94. General Consideratio&s. The astrooomical determina- 
tiona required in practical geodesy are Time, LaJilude, Longitude 
and Azimuth. The precise determination of these quantities 
requires special instruments as well as special knowledge and skill, 
and falls within the province of the astronomer or professional 
geodesbt rather than that of the civil engineer. A fair deter- 
mination, however, of one or more of these quantities is not 
infrequently required of the engineer, so that a partial knowledge 
of the subject is necessary. A complete discussion of the sub- 
jects of this chapter may be found in Doolittle's Practical Astron- 
omy, or in Appendix No. 7, Report for 1897-98, U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. As the work of the fixed observatory is out- 
side the sphere of the engineer, the following articles are intended 
to cover field methods only. 

The instruments used by the engineer will generally be limited 
to the sextant, the engineer's transit, one of the higher grades 
of transits, or the altazimuth instruments of Chapter III. All 
of these instruments are suitable for either day or night observa- 
tions, except that the ordinary engineer's transit is not usually 
furnished with means for illuminating the cross-hairs at night. 
This difficulty may be overcome by substituting in place of the 
sunshade a similar shade of thin white paper, a fiat piece of bright 
ijn bent over in front of the object glass at an angle of about 45° 
and containing an oblong hole having a sightly less area than 
that of the lens, or a special reflecting shade which may be bought 
from the maker of the instrument. The light of a bull's-eye 
lantern thrown on any of these devices will render the cross-hairs 
visible. 

In astronomical work the observer is assumed to be at the 
center of the earth, this point being taken as the center of a great 
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celestial sphere on which all the heavenly bodies are r^arded as 
being projected. Any appreciable errors arising from the assumptaon 
that the earth is stationary or that the observer m at its center, 
are duly corrected. All vertical and horizontal plan^ and the 
planes of the earth's equator and meridians are imf^ned extended 
to an intersection with the celestial sphere, and are correapond- 
ii^Iy named. Fig. 47, page 166, is a diagram of the celestial 
cohere, and the accompanying text contains the definitions and 
notation used in the discussions. A thorough study and compre- 
hension of the figure and text are absolutely essential for an 
miderstanding of what follows. The necessary values of the 
right ascensions, declinations, etc., required in the formulas, are 
obtained from the American Ephemeris, commonly called the 
Nautical Almanac, which is issued yearly (three years in advance) 
by the Government. 



Tub 

96. General Prindples. Time is measured by the rotation 
of the earth on its axis, which may be considered perfectly uniform 
for the closest work. The rotation is marked by the observer's 
meridian sweeping around the heavens. The intersection of 
this meridian with the celestial equator furnishes a point whose 
uniform movement around the equator marks off time in angular 
value. The angle thus measured at any moment between the 
observer's meridian and the meridian of any given point (which 
may itself be moving) is the hour angle of that point at that 
moment. These angles are, of course, identical with the cor- 
responding spherical angles at the pole. When 360° of the equa- 
tor have passed by the meridian of a reference point (whether 
moving or not) the elapsed time is called twenty-four hours, so 
that any kind of time is changed from angular value to the hour 
system by dividing by 15, «id vice versa. There are two kinds 
of time in common use, mean solar time and sidereal time, based 
on the character of the reference point. Mean solar time is the 
ordinary time of civil life, and sidereal time is the time chiefly used 
in astronomical work. 

96. Mean Solar Time. The fundamental idea of solar time is to 
use as the measure of time the apparent duly motion of the sun 
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around the earth ; this is called apparent solar time, the upper transit 
of the BUB at the observer's meridian being called apparent noon. 
Apparent solar time, however, is not uniform, on account of a 
lack of uniformity in the apparent uTinujil motion of the sun 
around the earth. This is due to the fact that the apparent 
annual motion is in the ecliptic, the plane of which makes an angle 
with the plane of the equator, and the further fact that even in 
the ecliptic the apparent motion is not uniform. To overcome 
this difficulty, a fictitious sun, called the mean sua, is assumed to 
move annually around the equator at a perfectly uniform rate, 
and to make the circuit of the equator in the same total time that 
the true sun apparently makes the circuit of the ecliptic. Mean 
solar time is time as indicated by the apparent daily motion of 
the mean sun and is perfectly uniform. The difference between 
apparent solar time and mean solar time is called the equation 
of time, varies both ways from zero to about seventeen minutes, 
and is given in the Nautical Almanac for each day of the year. 
Local mean time for any meridian is the hour angle of the mean 
sun measured westward from that meridian, local mean noon 
being the time of the upper transit of the mean sun for that 
meridian. 

96a. Standard Time. This time, as now used in the United 
States, is mean solar time for cert^n specified mendians, each 
district using the time of one of these standard meridians instead 
of its own local time. The meridians used are the 75th, 90th, 
105th and 120th west of Greenwich, furnishing respectively 
Eastern, Central, Mountain and Pacific standard time. Standard 
time for all points in the United States differs only by even hours, 
with very large belts having exactly the same time, the variation 
from local mean time seldom exceeding a half hour. In the lat- 
itude of New York local mean time varies about four seconds 
for every mile east or west. Standard time may be obtained at 
any telegraph station with a probable error of less than a second- 
In all astronomical work standard time must be changed to local 
mean time. 

96b. To Change Standard Time to Local Mean Time and vice 
versa. The difference between standard time and local mean 
time at any point equals the difference of longitude (expreeed 
in time units, Art. 1 13) between the given point and the standard 
time meridian used. For points east of the standard time 
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Fia. 47.— The Celestial Sph. 



EXPLANATION 

HZH'N =iaen6iaa of observer; 
Z, W, N =point8 on prime vertical; 
M, m^projection of azimuth marks on celesUtJ sphere; 
2 = observer's zenith; 
AT = observer's nadir; 
An^es at Z, and corresponding horizontal angles at 0, are azimuth angka; 
Angela at P, and corresponding equatorial angles at 0, are hour angles. 

CoNVBBBioN OF Abo and Time 



Ate. Time. 


Tim.. 


1 ° — 4 minutes 


Ihour 


1' ~ 4!Kconds 


t minute 


1" = t': second 


1 second 
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DEFINITIONS 

The zenith (at & pven station) is the int«tBection of a vertical line with 
the upper portion of the celestial sphere. 

The nadir is the intersection of a. vertical line with the lower portion 
of the celestial sphere. 

The meridian 'plane is the vertical place through the zenith and the celes- 
tial polas, the meridian being the intersection of this plane with the celestial 
sphere 

Tlie ■prime iiertical is the vertical plane (at the point of obeervation) at 
right an^es with the meridian plane. 

The lalitMde of a station is the angular distance of the zenith from the 
equator, and has the same value as the altitude of the elevated pole. Lati- 
tude may also be defined as the declination of the senith. North latitude 
is positive and south latitude negative. 

Co-iaiUude = 90° - latitude. 

Right asceneion is the equatorial angular distance of a heavenly body 
measured eaatwaid from the vernal equinox. 

Declinatiim is the angular distance of a heavenly body from the equator. 
North declination is positive and south decUnation negative. 

Co-declination or polar di«tance = 90° — declination. 

The hour angle of a heavenly body is its equatorial angular distance 
from the meridian. Hour angles measured towards the west are positive, 

The aximuth of a heavenly body (or other point) is its horizontal angular 
distance from the south point of the meridian (unless specified as from the 
north point). Azimuth is positive when measured clockwise, and vice 

The aUitade of a heavenly body is its angular distance above the horizon. 

Co-aiiUxtde ot zenith dts(a?M« = 90° — altitude. 

Refraction is the angular increase in the apparent elevation of a heavenly 
body due to the refraction of light, and is always a negative correction. 

ParaUax (in altitude) is the angular decrease in the apparent elevation 
of a heavenly body due to the observation being. taken at the surface instead 
of at the center of the earth, and is always a positive correction. 

NOTATION 

^^latitude (-1- when north, — when south); 
a = right ascension; 

S= declination (+ when north, — when south); 
i=hour angle (-|- to west, — to east); 
A = azimuth from north point (-1- when measured clockwise); 
Z=azimuth from south point (H- when measured clockwise); 
A = altitude; 
z = zenith distance; 
r "refraction; 
px^ parallax. 
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meridian local mean time is later than standard time, and vice 
versa. 

ExampU 1. New York, N.Y., aeea TSth-meridian Btandard time. Given 
the longitude o[ Columbia College as 73° 58' 24" .6 weet of Greenwch, whftt 
is the local mean time at 10'' 14" 17' .2 p.m. Btondard time? 



76" W 0O".O 
73 58 24 .6 


lOh 14-^ 17..2 P.M. 
4 06 .4 


15) I'Ol' 35".4 


Ans. =10'' 18" 23".6 p.m. 



Example £. Philadelphia, Pa,, uses 75th-ineridian attindard time. Given 
the longiludo of Flower Observatory as 5^ 01™ 06" .6 west of Greenwich, what 
is the standard time at 9'' 06" IS^.l a.m. local mean time. 

15)76'' 0O'JI0".O 9^ Oe" ISM a.m. 

5^ 00" 00" .0 1 06 .6 

5 01 06 .1 



i^oe-.e 



Anfl.=9'' 07" 24'.7 A.M. 



97. Sidereal IMme. In this kind of time a ddereal day d 
twenty-four hours corresponds exactly to one revolution of the 
earth on its axis, as marked by two successive upper transits 
of any star over the same meridian. The sidereal day for any 
meridian commences when that meridian crosses the vernal 
equinox, and runs from zero to twenty-four hours. The sidereal 
time at any moment is the hour angle of the vernal equinox at 
that moment, counting westward from the meridian. As the 
right ascensions of stars and meridians are counted eastward 
from the vernal equinox, it follows that the sidereal time 
for any observer is the same as the right ascension of hie 
meridian at that moment. Hence when a star of known 
right ascension crosses the meridian the sidereal time 
becomes known at that moment. The right ascension 
of the mean sun at flrecnwich mean noon (called sidereal 
time of Greenwich mean noon) is given in the Nautical 
Almanac for every day of the year, and is readily found 
for local mean noon at any other meridian by adding the 
product of 9.8565 seconds by the given longitude west of Green- 
wich expressed in hours. 
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08. To Change a Sidereal to a Mean Time Interval, and vice 
versa. Owing to the relative directions in which the earth rotates 
on it« axis and revolves around the sun the number of sidereal 
days in a tropical year (one complete revolution of the earth 
around the sun) is exactly one more than the number of solar 
days. According to Bessel the tropical year contains 365.24222 
mean Eolar days, hence 365.24222 mean solar days = 366.24222 
sidereal days," and therefore 

1 mean solar day= 1.0027379 sidereal days; 
1 sidereal day = 0.9972696 mean solar days; 

whence if /, is any sidereal interval of time and /» the mean solar 
interval of equal value, we have 

I,=Im+ 0.0027379 /„ (log 0.0027379 = 7.4374176 - 10) 
Im=I. - 0.0027304 /, (log 0.0027304 = 7.4362263 - 10) 

Where there is much of this work to be done the labor of computa- 
tion is lessened by usin^ the tables found in the Nautical Almanac 
and books of logarithms. 

99. To Change Local Mean Time or Standard Time to Sidereal. 
For local mean time this is done by converting the mean time 
interval between the given time and noon into the equivalent 
mdereal interval (Art. 98), and combining the result with the 
sidereal time of mean noon for the ^ven place and date. Since 
the right ascension of the mean sun increases 360°. or twenty- 
four hours in one year, the increase per day will be 3" 56'.555, 
or O'.SSOS per hour. The sidereal time of mean noon for the 
given place is therefore found by taking the sidereal time of Green- 
wich mean noon from the Nautical Almanac and adding thereto 
the product of 9'.8565 by the longitude in hours of the given 
meridian, counted westward from the meridian of Greenwich. 
If standard time is used it must first be changed to local mean 
time (Art. 966) before applying the above rule. 

Example. To find the sidereal time at Syracuse, N, Y., longitude 
76° 08' '2O".40 west of Greenwicli. when the standard (75th meridian) time 
is 10" 42" 00» A M., January 17th, 1911 . 
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76° 08' 20". 40 



15) 1' 08' 20". 40 



100 42«>00'.00 sUndaid time 
- 4 33 .36 

10 37 26.64 local mean time 



log 4953.36 

log . 0027379 = 7 . 4374 1 76 



15 )76° 08' 20". 40 
S** 04'»33».36 
-6.0759 hre. 



in 22"33'.3e=4953'.36 
+ 13 .56 



2 sidereal interval 



log9. 8565 -0,9937227 
Iog5.0759 -0.7055131 



log {50".O3)- 1.6992358 



Sidereal time of Greenwich mean noon 19" 43"09'.48 
Reduction to Syracuse meridian + 50 .03 



Sidereal time of Syracuse mean noon 19 43 59 . . 
Sid. int. from Syracuse mean noon - 1 22 46 .! 



Sidereal time at given instant 18'' 21™ 12'. 59 

100. To Change Sdereal to Local Mean Hme or Standard 
Hme. This is the reverse of the process in Art. 99, and consists 
in finding the difference between the given time and the sidere^ 
time of mean noon for the given place and date, changing this 
interval to the corresponding mean time interval (Art. 98), and 
combining the result with twelve o'clock (mean noon) by addi- 
tion or subtraction as the case requires. The result is local mean 
time, and if standard time is wanted it is then obtained as 
explained in Art. 966. 

Example. To find the local mean time and standard (75th meridi&ti) 
time at Syracuse, N. Y,, longitude 76° 08' 20".40 west of Greenwich, when 
the sidereal time it 18" 21" 12".59, January 17, 1911. 



I' 20".40-75°=l'' OS' 



15 )76° 08' 20". 40 
Sh 04ni33".36 
-5,0759 hrs. 



= 4°' 33'. 36 

log 9.8565 =0-9937227 
Iog5,0759 =0.7055131 

log (50", 03) -1,6992358 
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Sidereal time of Greenwich mean noon I9» 43°°09<.48 

Reduction to Sfracuae meridiAn + 50 .03 

Sidereal time of Syracuse mean noon 19 43 59 , 51 

Sidereal time at given instant 18 2t 12 .59 

Sidereal interval before Syracuse mean noon 1>> 22" 46'. 92 



l" 22" 46". 92 = 4966". 92 
log 4966.92 -3,6960872 , Reduction 
log0.0027304 = 7. 4362263 J ^gj^ ^j^,, 
lotflS" Sfil -1 132313S tintervBl 



Local mean time at pven instant (morning) 10" 37" 26' . 64 
Reduction to standard time + i 33 . 36 

Standard time at ^ven instant (moming) 10" 42" 00'. 00 



101. Time by Single Altitudes. The altitude of any heavenly 
body as seen by an observer at a given point is constantly chain- 
ing, each different altitude correspondiDg to a particular instant 
of time which can be computed if the latitude and longitude are 
approximately known. In finding local mean time or sidereal 
time it is sufficient to know the latitude to the nearest minute 
and the longitude within a few degrees. In chan^ng from local 
to standard time, however, an error of 1" will be caused by each 
15" error of longitude. If the latitude is not known it may 
generally be scaled sufficiently close from a good map, or it may 
be determined as explained in Arts. 107 or 108. By comparing 
the observed time for a certain measured altitude of sun or star 
with the corresponding computed time the error of the observer's 
timepiece is at once determined. The observation may be 
made with a transit (or altazimuth instrument), or with a sextant 
(and artificial horizon), the latter being the most accurate. In 
either case several observations ought to be taken in imme- 
diate succession, as described below, and the average time and 
average altitude used in the reductions. The probable error of 
the result may be several seconds with a transit, and a second 
or two with the sextant. The actual error is apt to be lai^er on 
account of the uncertainties of refraction. The observation is 
commonly made with the sextant and on the sun. 
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101a. Making the Observation. The best time for making 
an observation on the sun is between 8 and 9 o'clock in the 
morning and between 3 and 4 o'clock in the afternoon, in order 
to secure a rapidly changing altitude and at the same time avoid 
irregular refraction as far as possible. The altitude of the 
center of the sun is never directly measured, but the observations 
are taken on either the upper or lower limb, or preferably an equal 
number of times on each limb. Star observations may be made 
at any hour of the night, selectii^ stars which are about three 
hours from the meridian and near the prime vertic^, and hence 
changing rapidly in altitude at the time and place of observation. 
If two stars are observed at about the same time having about 
the same declination and about the same altitude, but lying on 
opposite sides of the meridian, the mean of the two results (de- 
terminations of the clock error) will be largely free from the errors 
due to the uncertainties of refraction. 

In taking the observation an attendant notes the watch 
time to the nearest second at the exact moment the pointing 
is made. If the irarmt is used, an equal number of readings 
should be taken with the telescope direct and reversed, the plate 
bubble parallel to the telescope being brought exactly central 
for each individual pointing in order to eliminate the instrumental 
errors of adjustment. If a star or one limb of the sun is observed 
there should be not less than 3 direct and 3 reversed readings. 
If both limbs of the sun are observed there should be not less 
than 2 direct and 2 reversed readings on each limb, or 3 direct 
on one limb and 3 reversed on the other limb. // the sextant and 
ariificial horizon are used, and the pointings are made on a star 
or on one limb of the sun, not less than 5 readings of the double 
altitude should be taken; if both limbs of the sun are observed, 
not less than 3 readings should be taken for each limb. These 
double altitudes are always corrected for index error and some- 
times for eccentricity. It is considered better not to use the 
cover on the artificial horizon, but if it has to be done it should 
be reversed on half of the readings. If as much tin foil is added 
to commercial mercury as it will unite with, an amalgam is formed 
whose surface is not readily disturbed by the wind, thus rendering 
the cover unnecessary. When the mercury is poured in its 
dish it must be skimmed with a card to clean its reflecting surface. 
In all of the above methods of observing, the work is supposed 
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to be carried on with reasonable regularity and expedition when 
once started. With any method it is desirable to take at least 
two sets of readings and compute them independently as a check, 
the extent of the disagreement showing the quality of the work 
that has been done, while the mean value is probably nearer the 
truth than the result of any single set. 

101b. The Computation. The first step in the computation 
of any set of obaervations is to find the average value of the meaa- 
ured altitudes and the average value of the recorded times, these 
average values constituting the observed altitude and time for 
that set. This observed altitude is then reduced to the true 
altitude for the center of the object observed. The reductions 
which may be required are for refraction, parallax, and semi- 
diameter. The apparent altitude of all heavenly bodies is too 
large on account of the refraction of light; Table VIII gives the 
average angular value of refraction, which is a negative correc- 
tion for all measured altitudes. Parallax is an apparent dis- 
placement of a heavenly body due to the fact that the observer 
is not at the center of the earth; star observations require no 
correction for parallax; all solar observations require a positive 
correction for parallax, the amount being equal to 8" .9 multiplied 
by the cosine of the observed altitude. The correction for 
semi-diameter is only required in solar work, and not even then 
for the average of an equal number of observations on both limbs; 
when the average altitude refers to only one limb a self-evident 
positive or negative correction is required for semi-diameter, 
the value of which is given in the Nautical Almanac for the me- 
ridian of Greenwich for every day of the year, and can readily 
be interpolated for the given longitude. Letting h equal true 
altitude for center, h' equal measured altitude, r equal refrac- 
tion, p equal parallax, and 8 equal semi-diameter, we have 

k (for a star) = k' — r; 

h (sun, both limbs) = k' — r + p; 

h (aun, one limb) = h' ~ r + p ± s. 

In the polar triangle ZPS, Fig. 47, pi^ 166, the three sides are 
known. ZP, the co-latitude, is found by subtracting the observer's 
latitude from 90°. PS, the polar distance or co-declination, ia 
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found by aubtracting the declination of the observed body from 90*. 
In the case of the 8im the declination is constantly cban^i^ and 
must be taken for the ^ven date and hour (the time being always 
approximately known). The sun's declination for Greenwich 
mean noon is given in the Nautical Almanac for every day in the 
year, and can be interpolated for the Greenwich time of the observa- 
tion; the Greenwich time of the observation differs from the 
observer's time by the difference in longitude in hours, remembeiv 
ing that for points west of Greenwich the clock time is earlier, and 
vice versa. ZS, the co-altitude, is found by subtractiI^; the 
reduced altitude h from 90°. Using the notation of Fig. 47, 
we have from spherical trigonometry 

cos z ^ sin ^ sin ^ + cos <f> C08 8 cos t, 



which for logarithmic computation is reduced to the form 



j mnjlz + (^ - 3)] sin i[z -{</>- 9)] 
^™ 5^ >'co3 iU + (?S + S)] cos i[z -(<^ + 3)] ■ 

The value of ( thus found is the hour angle of the observed body, 
or angular distance from the observer's meridian. Dividing t 
by 15 changes the angular value to the corresponding time interval. 

For a solar observation the time interval is subtracted from or 
added to 12 o'clock according as the sun is east or west of the 
meridian, giving the apparent solar time of the observation. 
This apparent time must be reduced to mean time by applying 
the equation of time for the given date and hour, taken from the 
Nautical Ahnanac in the manner above described for finding the 
declination. The local mean time of the observation as thus 
found may be changed to standard time (Art. 96b), or sidereal 
time (Art. 99), if so desired. 

For a star observation the time interval is subtracted from or 
added to the star's right ascension according as the star is east 
or west of the meridian, giving the sidereal time of the observation. 
This may be changed to local mean time (Art. 100), and thence 
to standard time (Art, 966), if so desired. 
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EXAMPLE.— TIME BY SINGLE ALTITUDES OF THE SUN 



Chicago, Iu*, June 1, 1911, r^4 ' 

LaUtude -41= 60' 0l".O N, 
Longitude -87° 36' 42",0-5'' 60" 2fi»,8-5.84 hre. W. of Greenwich. 
Uae8 90thmeridian(Central8tandard)time— 6.00 hrs.W. of Greenwich. 
Localtime— Standard time- 6» OO^OO'-O-S" 50" 26', 8 = 9" 33". 2. 



f4r 00' 

Lower limb \ 47 20 

147 40 

f49 00 

Upper limb j 40 20 

Ug 40 



WaUh, A.M. 
8" 46" 11" 
S 48 06 
8 50 03 
8 64 46 
8 56 41 



handz. 

Par,-8".9Xco9 48°20'-6".7 

App. altitude = 48'' 20' 00". 
Refraction — — 51 .3 
Parallax' - + 6 .7 



6)290° 00' 6)53" 14" 24' 
Avera ge 48° 20' S" 52" 24'-0 



ft -48° 19' 15 ". 4 
*-41° 40' 44". 6 



0-2.87 hours. 

Time. 3 d» Eg. of Time. 

At Greenwich mean noon +21° 56' 33" .6 +2r'.23 2" 31'.87 

Reduction for 2.87 hra, + 1 00 .8 - .11 - 1 .04 

At time of observation +21° 57' 34" .4 +21".12 2" 30" .83 

Equation of time suftiradipe from apparent time (on given date). 



0,96 X 2.87 



--0".ll 



^-a -19°52'26".6 
i+(i-a)-6I 33 11 .2 
t-{^-3)-21 48 18 .0 



21.18X2,87 -60", 8 

<f, + a - 63° 47' 35" .4 
« + (^ + a)- 105 28 20 .0 
r-<^ + J) --22 06 50 .8 



n Jt-V- 



i(52 44 10 .O)coa(-ll 03 25 .4) 
(-43° 57' 15" .4-2" 55='49',0. 



-21° 68' 37", 7 



Apparent solar time 

Equation of time 
Local mean time of observation 

Wat«h time of observation 



Watch foit by standard time 



12''00n'00' 
2 55 49 






- 2 


11' 
30 


.0 
S 


at 01" 40", 2 
8 52 21 ,0 


9'"16",2 
- 9 33 ,2 
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In either case the error of the observer's timepiece (as deter- 
mined by any given set of ot)servations) is obtained by comparing 
the observer's average time for the given set with the computed 
true time for the same set. 

102. Time by Equal Altitudes. In this method the clock 
time is noted at which the sun (or a star) has the same altitude 
on each side of the meridian, from which the clock time of meridian 
passage (upper or lower transit or culmination) is readily obtained. 
By comparing the clock time with the true time of meridian 
passage the error of the observer's clock is at once made known. 
The advantages of this method over the method of single altitudes 
are as follows: the results are in general more reliable; the com- 
putation is simpler, as it does not involve the solution of a spherical 
triangle; no correction is required for refraction, parallax, eenai- 
diameter, nor instrumental errors; the latitude need not be known 
at all for star observations, and only very approximately for 
solar work. The observations may be made with a transit or a 
sextant (with artificial horizon) , the tatter being the most accurate. 
In either case several observations ought to be taken in immediate 
succession, as described below, and the average time used in the 
reductions. The probable error of the result should not exceed 
about two seconds with the transit nor about one second with 
the sextant. The actual error may be greater on account of the 
uncertainties of refraction. The method evidently assumes that 
the refraction will be the same for each of the equal altitudes, 
but on account of the lapse of time between the observations 
this is not necessarily true. The observation is commonly made 
with the sextant and on the sun. 

102a. Making the Observation. As with the previous 
method, the best time for makiog an observation on the sun is 
between 8 and 9 o'clock in the morning and between 3 and 4 
o'clock in the afternoon. The observations may be taken entirely 
on one limb of the sun or an equal number of times on each limb. 
The equal altitudes may be taken on the morning and afternoon 
of the same day, or on the afternoon of one day and the morning 
of the next day. For star observations a star should be selected 
which will be about three hours from the meridian and near the 
prime vertical at the times of observation. Since the equal 
altitudes observed must be within the houra of darkness, a star 
is required whose meridian passage occurs within about three 
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hours after dark and three hours before daylight. The sidereal 
time of meridian passage is always known, since it is the same 
as the star's right ascension, and the corresponding values of 
mean time and standard time are readily found by Arts, 100 and 
966, The equal altitudes may be taken during the same night, or 
on the morning and evening of the same day. 

In taking the observation the attendant notes the watch 
time to the nearest second at the exact moment the pointing is 
made. // the Iransil is used the telescope is not reversed, but the 
plate bubble parallel to the telescope is brought exactly central 
for each individual pointing ; no corrections are made to the result- 
ii^ reading for any instrumental errors. // the sextant and 
artificial horizon are used no corrections are applied to the result- 
ing double altitude as measured. There is no great objection 
to using the cover of the artificial horizon in this method, and 
when used it is not reversed (as in Art. 101a); it is necessary, 
however, to use it in the same position at both periods of equal 
altitudes. 

If a star or one limb of the sun is observed there should be 
not less than 5 readings taken at each period of equal altitudes. 
If both limbs of the sun are observed there should be not less than 
3 readings (at each period) for each limb. The angular readings 
in this method are always equally spaced, the instrument being 
set in turn for each equal change of altitude and the time noted 
when the event occurs. In commencing operations the observer 
measures the approximate altitude, sets his vernier to the next 
convenient even reading, and watches for that altitude to be 
reached; the next setting is then made and that attitude waited 
for, and so on. At the second period the same settings must be 
used, but in reverse order. The size of the angular interval 
will depend on the ability of the observer to make each setting 
in time to catch the given occurrence, and can best be found by 
trial; under average conditions a good observer would not find 
it difficult to use 10' settings on the transit and 20' on the sextant. 
It is desirable to take at least two independent sets of observa- 
tions, and compute them separately as a check and as an indica- 
tion of the reliability of the results; the adopted value would 
then be taken as the mean of the several determinations. 

102b. The Computation. In this method there is no object 
in finding the average of the observed altitudes, the method 
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beii^ baaed on the equality of the correBpondit^ altitudes in- 
stead of their valve. For each set of observations, however, 
it is necessary to find the average of the time readings for 
each of the two periods of equal altitudes. From these values 
the middle time (half-way point between the two average time 
readings) is found for star observations, and the middle time and 
elapsed time (interval between average time readings) for solar 
observations. For star observations the middle time is the 
observer's time of meridian passage. For solar observations 
a correction must be applied to the middle time to obtain the 
observer's time of meridian passage, on account of the changing 
declination of the sun. 

For solar observations on the same day, expressed in mean time 
units, we have from astronomy 



r; M dSt / tan tf> ^ tan 9\ 
\b \sait tan (/' 



V = observer's time at apparent noon (upper transit of sun) ; 
M = middle time of the observations; ' 
t = one-half elapsed time, in hours to three places outside 

of parentheses and angular value inside of parentheses; 
4> = observer's latitude (approximate), + for north and — 

for south latitude; 
5 = sun's declination at mean noon for given date and longi- 
tude, + for north and — for south declination; 
d^ = hourly change of declination at mean noon for given 
date and longitude, + when north declination is increasing 
or south declination decreasing, and — when north declina- 
tion is decreasing or south declination increasing. 

The values for S and d3 for the given date are found in the 
Nautical Almanac for Greenwich mean noon and interpolated for 
the given meridian. If a sidereal chronometer is used it is neces- 
sary to convert ( into a mean time interval before inserting in the 
corrective term in the above formula, and the value of this term 
must then be reduced to a sidereal interval before subtracting 
from M. 

The true mean time of apparent noon is found by applying 
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to 12 o'clock (the apparent time) the equation of time for the given 
date and lon^tude. The equation of time (with directions for 
applying) ia found in the Nautical Almanac for Greenwich 
apparent noon of the given date, and interpolated for the given 
meridian. The true mean time of apparent noon is then reduced 
to standard time (Art. 966), or sidereal time (Art. 99), if so desired. 
By comparing the observer's time, U, with the corresponding 
true time of apparent noon, the error of the observer's timepiece 
at apparent noon is made known. 

■ For solar c^servatitme on an afierrwon and foUomng morning, 
exprrased in mean time units, we have from astronomy 



15 \ sm t 



tap d \ 

tan ( /' 



in which L is the observer's time at apparent midnight (lower 
transit of sun), S and dd the declination and hourly change for 
mean midnight of Initial date, and the other quantities remain 
as before. This problem is worked out as in the preceding case 
except that S, dd, and the equation of time must be Interpolated 
for twelve hours more than the given longitude, and the clock 
error is determined for apparent midnight of the initial date. 

For star obaervaiiona during the same night, taken on the same 
star, the middle time represents the observer's time for the star's 
upper transit. The true sidereal time of this transit equals the 
star's right ascension, as given in the Nautical Almanac, and this 
is changed to local mean time (Art. 100), and thence to standard 
time (Art 966), if so desired. 

By comparing the observer's middle time with the true time 
of upper transit, the error of the observer's timepiece Is deter- 
mined for the moment at which it indicated the middle time. 

For star observations on Tnoming and evening of same day, taken 
on the same star, the middle time represents the observer's time 
for the star's lower transit. The true sidereal time of this transit 
equals the star's right ascension plus twelve hours, and this is 
changed to local mean time (Art. 100), and thence to standard 
tune (Art. 966), If so desired. 

By comparing the observer's middle time with the true time 
of lower transit, the error of the observer's timepiece is determined 
for the moment at which it indicated the middle time. 
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EXAMPLE— TIME BY EQUAL ALTITUDES OF THE SUN 

Albany, N. Y., May 10, 1911. / - ■ 

Latitude -42° 39' 12". 7 N. 

Longitude - 73° 46' 42". 0-4" 55='06».8-4.92hr9.W. of Greenwich, 
Uses 75th meridiaji (Eaeteni Standard) time — 5.00 hrs.W. of Greenwich. 
Local time-Standard time-6" 00" 00».0-4'' 66" 06". 8-4" 53».2 

Time. 3 dS Eq. of Time. 

At Greenwich mean noon 
At Greenwich app. noon 

Reduction for 4 . 92 hra. 
At Albany mewi noon +17'" 27' 13". 5 +39". 72 

At Albany app. noon Z^ 41'. 8 

Equadon of time »u6(radiwB from apparent (ime(on given date). 



+ 17° 33' 60". 7 


+ 39". 87 


3»4I».2 


+ 3 15 .8 


- .15 
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0'.62 39 


80X4.92 -195". 8 
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<at. 
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Upper limb J 45 


20 
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40 


9 02 12 




2 60 24 
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40 
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2 47 20 


Lower limb \ 46 
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9 07 10 




2 46 26 


1 46 


20 


9 09 05 
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(0.3355) -9 .5 256864 

■=1.5990092 
-0.4583925 
-=8,8239087 
-0.0050947 



d3 (39,72) 

( (2.88) 
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Local apparent noon 

Equation of time 
Local mean time at apparent noc 

Wateh time at apparent noon 
Wateh atoto by mean time 

Reduction to standard time 
Watch fast by standard time 



(7-, 7) 
12" 00" 00", I 



>0, 8874051 
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103. ^me by Sun and Star Transits. The true time at which 
any heavenly body crosses the meridian is always known; in the 
case of the sun the upper transit is apparent noon, the mean 
time of which is determined by the equation of time (Art 96); 
in the case of a star the sidereal time at upper transit is the 
same as the star's right ascension; and (by Arte. 966, 99, and 100) 
radereal time, mean time and standard time are mutually 
convertible. If the observer notes his own clock time when any 
heavenly body crosses the meridian, the error of his timepiece 
is made apparent by comparison with the corresponding known 
true time. In order that the observation may be made it is 
necessary to know the location of the true meridian from a pre- 
vious azimuth determination. (Astronomers have other ways 
of obtaining the meridian.) With the telescope in the plane of 
the true meridian, and set at a suitable vertical angle, it is only 
necessary to note the time when the given transit occurs. 

103a. Sun Transits with Engineering Instruments. The instru- 
ments used for determining time by transits of the sun may be 
the ordinary engineer's transit or the altazimuth instruments of 
Chapter III, A prismatic eyepiece will be required if the 
meridian altitude exceeds about 60°. The instrument (and 
striding level, if there be one) should be in good adjustment. 
The instant at which the advancing edge of the sun reaches the 
meridian is noted with the telescope direct, and the instant at 
which the following edge reaches the meridian is noted with the 
telescope reversed, the mean of the two time readings being the 
observer's time of meridian passage. When the telescope is 
reversed it will be necessary to revolve the instrument on its 
vertical axis, and the telescope must be again brought into the 
plane of the meridian by sighting at the meridian mark as before. 
If the instrument has no striding level the plate bubble parallel 
to the horizontal ajcis of the telescope is to be kept exactly central 
while each observation is being made. If the instrument has a 
striding level it must not be reversed when the telescope is 
reversed, but the bubble must be kept central, as before, for 
each observation. If the instrument has three leveling screws 
it should be set with two screws parallel to the meridian and 
the bubble kept central with the remaining screw; if there are 
four leveling screws, place one pair in the meridian and hold the 
bubble central with the other pair. Time determined in the 
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above manner should not be in error by more than a second with 
an altazimuth instrument, nor by more than a couple of seconds 
with an engineer's transit. 

The above method is not adapted to precise time determina- 
tions, so that when the larger astronomical instruments &re avail- 
able the observations are usually made on the stars. 

103b. Star Transits ^th Bnguieering Instruments. The 
instruments used by the engineer for detennining time by star 
transits may be the ordinary transit or the altazimuth instru- 
ments of Chapter III. The instrument (and striding level, if 
there be one) should be in good adjustment. The stars have no 
appreciable diameter, so that only one observation is obtained 
for each star. Since the true time of each star transit will be 
needed in the reductions it is desirable to tabulate these values 
beforehand, in order to be ready to watch for each transit near 
the proper time, as a star occupies only about a minute or two 
in crossing the field of view. As previously expl^ned (Art, 97) 
the sidereal time of transit for each star is the same as its right 
ascension; if the observer's timepiece records mean or standard 
time it will be necessary to reduce the sidereal time of transit 
accordingly, as explained in Art. 100. In order to eliminate instru- 
mental errors the stars are observed in pairs, the two stars of 
each pair having about the sfune declination; the second star 
of each pwr is then observed with the telescope reversed. The 
instructions in the preceding article concerning the reversing and 
releveling of the instrument must be strictly adhered to. Only 
one result is obtained from each pair of stars, the average true 
time of transit for each pair being compared with the middle 
observed time for that pair to obtain the clock error for that 
instant of time. Not less than three pairs of stars shouM be 
observed and the results averted If the clock rate is not known 
the middle times for the several pairs should not differ greatly, 
the average of the error determinations being considered as the 
true value at the average of the middle times. If the clock rate 
is known the several error determinations are first reduced to the 
same instant of time before averaging. 

SeUdion of stars. If several pwrs of stars are observed it 
makes no difference in what order the stars come to the meridian 
BO loi^ as they are properly paired in the reductions. If the 
stars are so selected that all the first stars of the several pairs 
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will cross the meridian before any of the second stars, but one 
reversal of the instrument will be required; this will be the case 
if all the first stars have less right ascensions than any of the 
second stars. In order to have ample time between observations 
for releveiing, etc., stais should not be selected having r^ht 
ascensions differing by about less than five minutes. Having 
decided on the period of the night during which it is desired to 
make the observations, the mean time for the beginning and end 
of this period must be converted into approximate sidereal time, 
and stars must be selected whose right ascensions lie within these 
limits. The approximate sidereal time for any mean time instant 
is found by addiog the mean time interval from the preceding 
noon to the sidereal time of Greenwich mean noon for the same 
date. Stars near either pole are not suitable for tune stars on 
account of their appEU^nt slow movement across the meridian; 
it is not desirable to use stars whose declination is more than 60° 
either way from the equator. On account of the imcertain state 
of the atmosphere at low altitudes stars should not be selected 
which will cross the meridian less than 30° above the horizon. Thus 
in 40° north latitude (see Fig. 47, page 166), the horizon will lie 50° 
south of the equator, and hence stars should not be taken lying 
over 20° south of the equator, so that for this latitude the stars 
selected should lie between 60° north declination and 20° south 
declination. The altitude of any star while crossing the meridian 
is readily obtained when it ia remembered that the meridian 
altitude of the equator equals the observer's co-latitude, and that 
the star's distance from the equator is ^ven by its declination. 
A prismatic eyepiece will be required for meridian altitudes 
exceeding about 60°. 

It is best to use the brightest stars available for the given 
time and place, as it is not easy to identify or observe the fainter 
stars; satisfactory results may be obtained with stars ranging 
from the first (brightest) magnitude to about the fifth magnitude, 
.depending on the size of the instrument. A large list of stars 
from which to choose, with all necessary data, will be found 
in the Nautical Almanac. 

103c. Star Transits with Astronoioical InBtniioents. The 
most accurate determinations of tune are made by observing 
star transits with laige portable astronomical transits or the 
still lai^r fixed observatory transits, in conjunction with an 
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astronomical clock beating seconds or a sidereal chronometer 
beating half seconds. A portable transit is illustrated in Fig. 48. 
A chronograph is generally used in the observatory, and 
sometimes in the field, for recording the observations. A chrono- 
graph ia a clock-like device for moving a sheet of paper uniformly 
under a pen which automatically registers each second as indicated 
by the clock or chronometer; by breaking an electric circuit 
the observer causes the pen to record the star transits on the same 
sheet of paper; the time of transit is then obtained very accurately 
by scaling the distance from the nearest recorded second. When 
the chronograph is not used the observer listens to the chronom- 
eter beats and estimates the time of each transit to the 
nearest tenth of a second. The details of the instruments 
used, and the refinements in the -methods of observation 
and computation, are beyond the scope of this treatise, but 
the principles involved are the same as those already given. 
The accuracy attainable is to about the nearest one-hundredth 
part of a second. 

104. Choice of Methods. Though other methods have been 
devised for determining time, those above given are the ones in 
most general use. The engineer may use any of the methods from 
Art. lOI to Art. 1036, inclusive. Enpneers generally prefer to 
work in the daytime, taking their observations on the sun. The 
transit may be used, but the sextant is to be preferred. If the 
transit is used the method based on the meridian pass^e of the 
sun (Art, 103a) is likely to be the most satisfactory, while if the 
sextant is used the method of equal altitudes (Arts. 102, 102a, 
1026) will generally give the best results. Any of the methods 
will determine the true time as closely as the engineer will need 
it in any of his operations. 

106. Time Detenninattons at Sea. There are several methods 
of finding local time at sea, the method by single altitudes (Art. 
101) being most commonly used. The object observed may be 
the sun or one of the brighter stars. The observations are made 
with the sextant, the altitudes being measured from the sea 
horizon. This horizon is not the true horizon on account of the 
height of the observer alx>ve the surface of the sea and the effects 
of refraction. The result of this condition is to make all measured 
altitudes too large by an angle depending on the height of the 
observer and known as the dip of the horizon. The correction 
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for dip is always subtractive, and is in addition to the correctiona 
required by Art. 101. Its value ie given by the formula 

log D = 1.7712700 + J log ft, 

in which D is the dip in seconds of arc and ft is the observer's 
height in feet above the sea. The latitude required in the for- 
mula of Art. 101 is obtuned sufficiently close by dead reckonii^ 
from the nearest observed latitude. Time at sea may be deter- 
mined in this manner with a probable error running upwards 
from a few seconds, depending on the circumstances surrounding 
the observations. 

Latitude 

106. General Principles. The latiiude of a point on the 
surface of the earth is its angular distance from the equator in a 
meridional plane. In Fig. 49 the ellipse WNES represents a 
meridian section of the earth (Arts. 65, 66, 67), in which NS is 
the polar axie, or minor axis of the ellipse; WE, the equatorial 
diameter) or major axis of the ellipse; n, the position of the 
observer; rit the tangent at n; Til, the normal at n, it being noted 
that the normal at any point n does not pass through the center 
c (except when n is at the poles or on the equator) ; Zn, the direc- 
tion of the plumb line at n, frequently deviating a few seconds 
(Art. 75) from the direction of the normal rU; Z, the zenith, 
or intersection of the direction of the plumb line with the celestial 
sphere (Art. 94). 

AatronomicoX UUUude is the angular distance of the zenith 
from the equator, or the angle between the plumb line tmd the 
equatorial plane. In Fig. 49 the astronomical latitude of the 
point n would be shown by prolongii^ the line Zn to an intersec- 
tion with the line WE, the intersection commonly falling slightly 
to one side of the point I and making the angle a few seconds greater 
or less than the angle 0. The latitude as determined by observa- 
tion is always the astronomical latitude. Latitudes obtained at 
sea are of this kind. 

Geodetic latitude is the angle between the normal and the 
equator; in Fig. 49 the geodetic latitude of the point n is the 
angle <{>. The geodetic latitude can never be directly observed, 
nor can the deviation of the pliunb line be found by direct meaa- 
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urement. If, however, the latitude of the point n be found 
by computation (Chapter V) from the astrouomical latitudes 
measured at various other triai^ulatiou stations, and these 
values be averaged in with ita own astronomical latitude, the 
result may be assumed to be free from the effects of plumb line 




Fia. 49. 

deviation and to represent the true geodetic latitude. In geodetic 
work geodetic latitude is always understood unless otherwise 
specified. 

Geocentric latitude is the angle between the equator and the 
radius vector from the center of the earth; in Fig, 49 the geo- 
centric latitude of the point n is the angle p. The geocentric 
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latitude can never be directly observed. It is computed from the 
geodetic latitude by the formula 



log ^ = 9.9970504 - 10. 

At the equator the geodetic and geocentric latitudes are each 
equal to zero. At the poles they are each equal to 90°. At any 
other point the geocentric latitude is less than the geodetic 
latitude. By the calculus we have, 

tan <fi (for <fi — ^ = max.) = r-, or ^ = 45" 05' 50".21; 
tan p (for - ^ = max.) = -, or /? = 44 54 09 .79; 

or a maximum difference of 11' 40" .42. The popular conception 
of latitude is geocentric latitude, but published latitudes are 
usually astronomical latitudes or geodetic latitudes. 

107. Latitude from Obserratioos on the Sun at Apparent 
Ifoon. Latitude sufficiently close for many purposes may be 
obtained by measuring the altitude of the sun at apparent noon, 
or the moment when it crosses the meridian. The local mean 
time of apparent noon is found by applying to 12 o'clock (the 
apparent time) the equation of time as taken from the Nautical 
Almanac for the given date, interpolating for the given meridian; 
the corresponding standard time may then be found by Art. 96a. 
If the correct time is not known the altitude is measured 
when it attains its greatest value, which soon becomes evident 
to the observer who is following it up. A good observer can obtain 
an observation on each limb of the sun before there is any appre- 
ciable change of altitude, the mean of the readings being the 
observed altitude for the center; if only one limb is observed 
the reading must be reduced to the center by applying a correc- 
tion for semi-diameter as found in the Nautical Almanac for the 
given date, the result being the observed altitude. In either 
case 'the observed altitude is too large on account of refraction, 
and must be corrected by an amount which may be taken from 
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Table VIII for the pven observed altitude. Theoretically all 
aolar altitudes are measured too small on account of parallax 
(due to the observer jiot being at the center of the earth), the 
necessary correction being equal to 8" .9 multiplied by the cosine 
of the observed altitude. The correction for parallax is a useless 
refinement with the engineer's transit, but may be applied, if 
desired, when a sextant or altazimuth instrument is used. 

The observali&n. Single altitudes of the sun may be measured 
with a transit or with an altazimuth instrument, but a pris- 
matic eyepiece will be required if the altitude exceeds about 60°. 
The instrument must be very carefully leveled at the moment of 
taking the observation, and if two readings can be secured the 
second reading should be taken on the other limb of the sun with 
the telescope reversed and the instrument carefully releveled, 
50 as to eliminate the instrumental errors. If only one reading 
is secured it should be corrected for index error if one exists. If 
the altitude is not greater than about 60" an artificial horizon 
may be used and the double altitude measured with either of the 
above instruments or a sextant. If a transit or altazimuth 
instrument is used it is not reversed on any of the observa- 
tions, and it must not be releveled between the pointii^ to 
the sun and the pointing to its reflected image. If a sextant is 
used the correction for index error must be appUed. 

The computation. Having applied the appropriate correc- 
tions to the measured altitude, as described above, the true 
altitude of the sun is obtained within the capacity of the instru- 
ment used. This value being subtracted from 90° ^ves the zenith 
distance of the sun. The declination of the sun is taken from the 
Nautical Almanac for the given date and meridian, and this 
value b the distance of the sun from the equator. Knowing thus 
the distance from the equator to the sun, and from the sun to 
the zenith, an addition or subtraction (as the case requires) 
gives the zenith distance of the equator, and this value (Art. 106) 
is the observer's latitude. If an ordinary transit is used the 
latitude thus obtained should be correct to the nearest minute. 
If a sextant or an altazimuth instrument is used the result is 
generally much closer to the truth. Theoretically the result 
should be as accurate as the instrument will read, but there is 
always a doubt as to the precise value of the refraction, and the 
latitude obtained is subject to the same uncertainty. 
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108. Latitude by Culmiiifttion ot Circumpolar Stars. Stars 
having a polar distance {90° —declination) less than the observer's 
latitude never set, but appear to revolve continuously around 
the pole, and are hence called circumpolar stars. Such stars 
cross the observer's meridian twice every day, once above the 
pole (upper culmination) and once below the pole (lower culmina- 
tion). By referring to Fig. 47, page 166, it will be seen that the 
latitude of any place is always the same as the altitude of the 
elevated pole. By observing the altitude of a close circumpolar 
star at either upper or lower culmination, and combining the 
result (minus correction for refraction, Table VIII) with the star's 
polar distance (added for lower culmination, subtracted for 
upper culmination), the altitude of the elevated pole is obtuned, 
and hence the observer's latitude. The polar distance must be 
based on the declination for the given date as found in the 
Nautical Almanac. The latitude as thus determined is much 
more reliable than that obtained by solar observations. 

In the northern hemisphere the best star to observe is Polaris 
{<x Ursse Minoris), on account of its brightness (2nd magnitude) 
and its small polar distance (about 1° 10' in 1911). About the 
middle of the year both culminations of Polaris occur during 
daylight hours, rendering it unsuitable for observation. The neid. 
best star to observe is 51 Cephei, which also has a small polar dis- 
tance (about 2° 48' in 1911), but whose brightness (5th magnitude) 
is not equal to that of Polaris. As these two stars differ about 
five and one-half hours in right ascension, at least one of them 
must culminate during the hours of darkness. The ddereai time 
of upper culmination for either star is the same as its right ascen- 
sion (the exact value for the given date being taken from the 
Nautical Almanac), and this is converted into mean time by 
Art. 100. By a study of Fig. 50, which shows the arrangement of 
a number of stars in the vicinity of the north pole of the heavens, 
it will not be difficult to identify Polaris and 51 Cephei. The 
polar distances of these stars are so small that but little change 
of altitude occurs when they are near the meridian, so that several 
observations may be obtained and averaged. If the observations 
are taken within five minutes each side of the meridian the error 
in assuming the altitudes unchanging will not exceed 1" with 
Polaris and 2".5 with 51 Cephei, and may be ignored when observ- 
ing with engineering instruments. Within fifteen minutes either 
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way from meridian passage the change in altitude (within I" 
error) may be found, if desired, by multiplying the square of the 
time (in minutes) from culmination by 0".044 for Polaris and 
0".104 for 51 Cepbei, If this correctioa is applied it is to be added 
to observations near upper culmination and subtracted from 
observations near lower culmination, to obtain the corresponding 
culminating altitude. 

In making the observation the altitude maybe directlymeasured 
with a transit or an altazimuth instrument. In order to eliminate 
instrumental errors at least two readings should be averaged 
tt^ether, one taken with telescope direct and one with telescope 
reversed. The instrument must he releveled after reversing, 
as it is necessary to have the bubbles exactly central at the moment 
each reading is taken. If by any accident only one reading is 
secured it must be corrected for index error, if one exists. The 
two readii^ should be obtained as near together and as near 
culmination as the skill of the observer will permit; two readings 
not over three minutes each way from the meridian are easily 
obtained. A better result will be obtained if four readii^ are 
averaged together, takii^ one direct reading, then two reversed 
readings, and then one direct reading, both bubbles being kept 
exactly central while taking each reading; this program is 
easily accomplished within five minutes each side of the meridian. 
If an artificial horizon is available it is better to measure the double 
altitude between the star and its image in the mercury, umng 
either of the above instruments or a, sextant. Ai^es measured 
with a sextant are always correqted for index error and sometimes 
for eccentricity. If a transit or altazimuth instrument is used the 
double altitude is obtained by reading on the star and then on 
its image, without reversing or releveling between the pointings. 
Two such double altitudes are easily obtained within three minutes 
each way from the meridian, using either of these instruments 
or a sextant. Latitudes obtained by the methods of this article 
should theoretically be correct within the reading capacity of 
the instrument, but may be further in error on account of the 
uncertainties of refraction. 

109. Latitude by Prime Vertical Transits. Stars whose 
declination is less than the observer's latitude apparently cross 
the prime vertical (true east and west vertical plane) twice dur- 
ing each revolution of the earth on its axis. If the time elapsing 
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between the east and west transit of any star is noted the obsenr- 
er's latitude may be found by com- „ 

putation. Referring to Fig. 51, P is 
the elevated pole of the celestial 
sphere; PZS', the observer's meridian; 
Z, the observer's zenith; SZS", the 
prime vertical; SS'S", the star's ap- 
parent path; PS, the star's polar 
distance; and PZ, the observer's co- 
latitude. In the spherical triangle 
PZS, righl^angled at Z, the side PS 
and the angle SPZ are known; the 
side PS beii^ the star's polar distance, 
and the angle SPZ equal to half the 
elapsed time changed to angular units by multiplying by 15. 
Hence, solving for the latitude i>, we have 




Fio. 61. 



tan ^ = 



In this method the uncertainties of refraction are largely elim- 
inated because the times of transit are observed instead of the 
altitudes. The success of the method depends on the precision 
with which the meridian is determined and the prime vertical 
located therefrom, and the accuracy with which the telescope 
is made to describe a vertical plane. 
The method, though not much used 
in the United States, is one of the 
best, and with suitable instruments 
and refinements will determine lati- 
tude within a fraction of a second. If 
a close determination of latitude has 
to be made with an altazimuth instru- 
ment without a micrometer eyepiece, 
but which is furnished with a good 
stridii^level,thismethod will probably 
give better results than any other. 

110. Latitude wiOi Oie Zenith 
Telescope. This method (otherwise 
known as the Harrebow-Talcott 
method) is the one which the U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
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always uses for the precise determinatiOB of latitude, the probable 
error of the results being readily kept below a tenth of a second. 
Referring to Fig. 52, page 193, PEP'E' is a meridian section of the 
celestial sphere; PP', the polar axis; EE', the equator; C, the 
observer; Z, the zenith; S and S', two stars with nearly equal 
(within about 15'} but opposite meridian zenith distances, and 
with a sufficient diEference of right ascension to enable each one 
to be observed in turn as it crosses the meridian. 

Let = EZ = observer's latitude; 

S = ES = declination of 5 (from Nautical Almanac) ; 
S'= ES'= declination of 5' (from Nautical Almanac); 
z = apparent zenith distance of S; 
8*= apparent zenith dbtance of S'; 
r = refraction correction for z (from Table VIII) ; 
r* = refraction correction for z' (from Table VIII) ; 
then 

z +r = ZS = true zenith distance of S; 

z' + r' = ZS' = true zenith distance of S'; 



2^= (5 + §') + iz^z') + ir-r')' 
and we have for the latitude 

</> ^ i[(^ + S') + (z- Z-) + (r - O]. 

In this equation the qtiantities (3+ 3') and (r— /) are known, 
BO that it is only necessary to obtwn ( z - /) by observation to 
determine the latitude. The quantity (z — /) is the difference 
between the zenith distances of the two stars S and S', and if 
this quuitity is not over about 15' it can be measured with great 
accuracy by means of the zenith telescope (see Fig. 53). The 
instrument illustrated has an aperture of about three inches, 
a focal length of nearly four feet, and a magnifying power of 100. 
The telescope being set at a proper vertical angle for a given pair 
of stars b not changed thereafter, but each star is brought into 
the field of view by revolving the instrument on its vertical 
axis, and the difference of zenith distance is measured entirely 
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with the micrometer eyepiece. Many pairs of stars are observed, 
and many refinements in observation and computation are required 
in the highest grade of work. For a complete discussion of the 
method the reader is referred to Appendix No. 7, Report for 
1897-98, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. An altazimuth 
instrument with a micrometer eyepiece will give very good 
results by the above method, if used with proper precautions, 

111. Latitude Determinations at Sea. Many methods have 
been devised for determining latitude at sea. Greenwich time 
may or may not be required, according to the method used, 
but is generally available from the ship's chronometers. In any 
case the observation consists in measuring with the sextant the 
altitude of one or more of the heavenly bodies above tlie sea 
horizon. All such altitudes are reduced to the true horizon by 
applying a correction for dip, as explained in Art. 105, this cor- 
rection beii^ in addition to any others- which the observation 
requires to determine the true altitude. The most common 
observation for latitude is for the altitude of the sun at apparent 
noon, as explained in Art. 107. The meridian altitude of the pole 
star or other bright star is also often observed, the result in either 
case being worked out as explained for circumpolar stars in 
Art. 108. The error of a latitude determination at sea may range 
upwards from a fraction of a mile, dependii^ on the circumstances 
surrounding the observation. 

112. Periodic Changes in latitude. It is now known that the 
earth has a slight wabbling motion with respect to the axis about 
which it rotates. In consequence of this motion the north and 
south poles do not occupy a fixed position on the surface of the 
earth, but each one apparently revolves about a fixed mean 
point in a period of about 425 days. The distance between 
the actual pole and the mean point is not constant, but varies 
(during a series of revolutions) between about 0".16 (16.3 ft.), 
and about 0".36 (36.6 ft.). As the equator necessarily shifts 
its position in accordance with the movement of the poles, it 
follows that the latitude at every point on the surface of the earth 
is subject to a continual oscillation about its mean value, the 
successive oscillations being of different extent and ranging from 
0".16 to 0".32 each way from the middle. In precise latitude 
work, therefore, the date of the determination is an essential 
part of the record. 
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Longitude 

113. General Principles. The longitude of any point on the 
surface of the earth is the angular distance of the meridian of that 
point from a given reference meridian, being positive when reckoned 
westward and negative when reckoned eastward. The meridian 
of Greenwich has been universally adopted (shice 1884) ae the 
standard reference meridian of the world, but other meridians 
(Washington, Paris, etc.) are often used for special work. Since 
time is measured by the uniform angulax movement of the earth 
on its axis (west to east), it follows that longitude may be 
expressed equally well in either angular units or time units. As 
360° of arc correspond to twenty-four hours of time (mean or 
sidereal. Art. 95), the change from the angular to the time system 
is evidently made by dividing by 15, and vice versa; thus the 
longitude of Washington west from Greenwich may be written 
as 77° 03' 56".7, or 5*" 08"" 15'.78, as preferred. At the same 
absolute instant of time the true local time of any station differs 
from the true local time of any other station by the angular 
divei^ence (expressed in time units) of the meridians of these 
two stations; the difference of longitude of any two stations, 
therefore, is identical with the difference of local time. At the 
same instant of time, the difference between the local mean time 
and the sidereal time at any station is the same for all points in 
the world, so that the difference of local time between any two 
given stations is always numerically the same whether the com- 
parison is based on local mean time or sidereal time. From the 
nature of the case, it is evident that standard time (Art. 96a) 
bears no relation to the longitude of a station. 

Longitude as described above is geodetic longitwle. Ijongitudc 
obtained from observations on heavenly bodies, or astronomical 
longitude, is identical with geodetic longitude except where local 
deviation of the plumb line (Art. 75) exists. The geodetic long- 
itude of a point can never be directly observed, nor can the devia- 
tion of the plumb line be found by direct measurement. If, 
however, the longitude of any point be found by computation 
(Chapter V) from the astronomical longitudes measured at 
various other triangulation stations, and these values be averaged 
in with its own astronomical loi^tude, the result may be assumed 
to be free from the effects of plumb line deviation and to represent 
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the true geodetic longitude. In geodetic work geodetic longjtude 
is always understood unless otherwise specified. 

The lon^tude of any given point is ordinarily obtained by 
finding how much it differs from that of aome other point whose 
longitude has aheady been well determined. The finding of 
this difference of longitude is essentially the finding of the dif- 
ference of local time between the two points, the wcBterly 
point having the earliest time, and .vice versa. The local time 
ia found by the methods heretofore given, and the comparison 
is made as about to be expl»ned. 

114. Difference of Longitude by Special Methods. These 
methods are rarely used any more, but are of considerable scientific 
interest, and hence are here briefly mentioned. 

By special -phenomena. Certain astronomical phenomena, 
such as the echpses of Jupiter's satellites, occur at the same instant 
of time as seen at any point on the earth from which they may 
be visible. These eclipses usually occur several times in the course 
of a month, the Washington mean time of the event beii^ ^ven 
in the Nautical Almanac. The observer notes the true local time 
at which the eclipse occurs, the error and rate of his timepiece 
having been previously determined. The difference between 
the Washington mean time and the local mean time of the eclipse 
is the observer's lonf^tude from Washington. E^dipees of the 
moon may also be used in the same manner. Longitude obtained 
by these methods is apt to be several seconds of tune in error, 
or a minute or more in arc. 

By flash signals. Two observers, having obtained their own 
local time by proper observations, may each note the reading of 
their own clock at the same instant of time, this instant being 
determined by an ^reed ^gnal visible to both. Such a signal 
may be the flash of a heliotrope by day, or any suitable light 
signal by night. The difference of local time is then the difference 
of longitude. The error by this method may be kept below a 
second of time by averaging the results of a number of signals. 
This method usually requires one or more intermediate stations 
to be established to overcome the lack of intervisibility, and is 
generally an expensive one. 

116. Longitude by Lunar Observations. If an observer notes 
his true local time (expressed as mean time) for any particular 
position of the moon, and obtains from the Nautical Almanac 
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the Greenwich mean time when the moon occupied such a posi- 
tion, the lonf^tude from Greenwich is given by'the corresponding 
difference ot time. Many methods have been devised on this 
basis, requiring laborious computations in their application, and 
in many of the methods not leading to very accurate results. 
Lunar methods are therefore not generally used except on long 
sea voyages or long exploration tripa. A few of the methods are 
given below, but only in the roughest outline. 

By lunar disUauxa. The angle between a star, the center 
of a planet, or the near edge of the sun, and the illimiinated edge 
of the moon may be measured by a sextant, and reduced to 
what it would have been if it had been observed at the center oE 
the earth and measured to the; center of the moon. The Green- 
wich'time of this position can be determined from the Nautical 
Almanac and compared with the local time at which the observa- 
tion was made. The accuracy attainable is about five seconds 
of^time. 

By lunea- culminations. The local time of meridian passage 
of the moon's illuminated limb may be noted, expressed as sidereal 
time and corrected for semi-diameter, giving the moon's right 
ascension at the given instant, and Greenwich mean time for 
this value of the right ascension be compared with the observed 
local time. The accuracy attainable is about five seconds of time. 

By lunar ocadtalions. The occultation (covering) of a star 
by the moon may be observed, noting the local time of Immersion 
(disappearance) , or emersion (reappearance), or both, in which 
case the apparent right ascension of the corresponding edge of 
the moon at the given instant is the same as the right ascension 
of the given star. When proper correction has been made for 
refraction, parallax, semi-diameter, etc., the true right ascension 
becomes known for the given instant, and the corresponding 
Greenwich time is compared as before with the local observed time. 
This method, with the exception of telegraphic methods, is one of 
the best that is known for longitude work. When a number 
of such determinations are averaged together, an accuracy approx- 
imating a tenth of a second of time b attainable. 

116. Difference of Loi^tude by the Transportation of Chro- 
nometers. When this method is used a number of chronometers 
(from 5 to 50) are carried back and forth (from about 5 round trips 
upwards) between the two points whose difference of longitude 
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is desired. On reaching each station the traveling chronometers 
are compared with the local chronometers. The errors of the 
local chronometers are determined astronomically at or near 
the time of comparison. The various values thus obtained for the 
difference of time between the two stations are avert^ed together 
end the result taken as the difference of longitude. Owing to 
the fact that each round trip furnishes two determinations that 
are oppositely affected by dmilar errors, and also to the refinements 
of method and reduction that are used in practice, the errors 
due to chronometer rates and irregularities are largely eliminated 
from the average result. The accuracy attainable (in time units) 
may range between a few tenths of a second and less than a single 
tenth of a second, depending on the distance between stations, 
the number of trips made, and the number of chronometers 
transported. Longitude determinations by this method are now 
rarely made, except where telegraphic connection is not available. 
In order to make an accurate comparison of two mean time 
chronometers each one is independently compared with the same 
sidereal chronometer, and two sidereal chronometers are sim- 
ilarly compared by mutual reference to a mean time chronometer. 
Sidereal chronometers continually gain on mean time chronom- 
eters. >the beats or ticks (half seconds) gradually receding from and 
approaching a coincidence that occurs about every three minutes. 
When the beats exactly coincide the chronometers differ precisely 
by the value in half seconds indicatetl by the subtraction of their 
face readings. As the ear can be trained to detect a lack of coin- 
cidence as small as the one-hundredth part of a second, a com- 
parison can be made with this degree of precision. 

117. Difference of Longitude l^ Telegraph. Where tele- 
graphic connection can be established between two stations it 
furnishes the best means of exchanging time signals, both on 
account of the great accuracy attainabln and the comparative 
inexpensiveness. DiiTerence of longitude obtained in this manner 
can be made more accurate than is possilile by any other known 
method. The lines of the telegraph companies ramify in all 
directions, and the temporary use of a suitable wire can usually 
be obtained at reasonable cost, so that it is only necessary to 
erect short coimecting lines between the observing stations and the 
telegraph stations. * The most important applications of the 
method are as outUned below. 
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By standard time signala. This method fumisbea a quick 
meaDS for aa approximate longitude determination. Standard 
time can be obtuned at any telegraph station with a probable 
error of less than a second. The observer's true local mean time 
is obtained by any of the simpler methods of observation. The 
difference of these times is the difference of longitude between 
the ^ven standard time meridian and the meridian of the ob- 
server's station. 

By star signals. The difference of longitude of any two 
stations is identical with the sidereal time which' elapses between 
the transit of any given star over the meridian of the easterly 
station, and the transit of the same star over the meridian of the 
westerly station ; so that it is only necessary to observe how long 
it takes for any star to pass between the meridians of two stations 
to know their difference of longitude. In making use of thb 
principle a chronograph (Art. 103c) is placed at each station, 
and these chronographs are connected by a telegraph tine, A 
break-circuit chronometer, which may be placed anywhere in 
this line, records its beats on both chronographs. As the selected 
star crosses the meridian of the easterly observer he records this 
instant of time on both chronographs by tappii^ his break- 
circiut signal key. When the same star crosses the meridian of the 
westerly observer he likewise records this new instant of time 
on both chronographs. Each chronograph, therefore, contains 
a record of the time between transits, but the records are not 
identical, as it takes time for the signals to pass between the 
stations; in other words, each signal is recorded a little later on 
the distant chronograph than it is on the home chronograph. 
The record of the easterly chronograph thus becomes too great, 
and the record of the westerly one correspondingly too small; 
but the mean of the two records eliminates this error and gives 
(when corrected for chronometer rate) the true difference of 
loi^tude between the stations. In actual work the transits of 
many stars are observed at each station, so as to obtain an average 
value for the difference of longitude. The accuracy attainable 
is about 0.01 of a second of time. This method is one of the 
best, and was formerly largely used by the Coast Survey. The 
objection to the method is the difficulty of securing the monopoly 
of the telegri^h line during the long period while the observa- 
tions are in pri^ess, so that it is no longer much in use. 
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By arbitrary signals. This is the standard method of the 
Coast Survey at the present time, and requires the use of the 
telegraph line for only a few minutes during an arbitrary period 
(previously agreed upon) on each night tliat observations are in 
progress. In this method a clironometer and chronograph are 
installed at each station, and each chronometer records its beats 
on the home chronograph only. Each observer makes his own 
time observations, which are likewise recorded on his own chrono- 
graph alone. Observations at each station are taken both before 
and after the exchange of signals in order to determine the cor- 
responding chronometer's rate as well as its error. As far as 
possible the same stars are observed at each station, in order 
to avoid introducing errors of right ascension. In the moet 
precise work the observers exchange places on different ni^ts, 
in order to eliminate the effects of personal equation, and numerous 
other refinements are introduced. The chronograph sheet at 
each station enables the true time at that station to be computed 
for any instant within the range of the record, and the difference 
of these true times at any one instant of time is the difference of 
longitude between the stations. The whole object of the exchange 
of signals, therefore, is to identify the same instant of time on 
both chronograph sheets. At the agreed time for the exchange 
of signals the two stations are thrown into circuit with the maxa 
telegraph line, with connections so arranged that signals (momen- 
tary breaking of circuit) sent by either station are recorded on 
both chronographs. No signal, however, is recorded at exactly 
the same instant at both stations, on account of the time required 
for its passage between them. The difference of longitude as 
based on the signals from the western station is hence too large, 
and that based on the eastern station's signals correspondingly 
too small. The mean of the two values is taken as the true 
difference of longitude, while the difference of the two values 
represents double the tune of signal transmission. In the Coast 
Survey program two independent sets of ten pcurs of stars 
each are observed on five succesMve nights, the observers then 
exchai^ng places and continuing the observations in the same 
manner for five more nights. Signals are exchai^ed once each 
night at about the middle time for the work of both stations, 
the western station sending thirty signals at intervals of about 
two seconds, followed by thirty similar signals from the eastern 
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Etation. These signals were formerly sent by the chronometers, 
but are now sent by tapping a break-circuit signal key. The 
accuracy attainable, as in the case of star signals, is about O.OI 
of a second of time. 

118. Longitude Determinations at Sea. Every sea-going vessel 
carries one or more chronometers, the error and rate of each being 
determined before leaving port, so that the Greenwich time of 
any instant is always very closely known. The local time for 
the ship's position having been determined for any instant 
(Art. 105), and the corresponding Greenwich time beii^ obtained 
from the chronometers, it is only aeeesaary to take the difference 
of these times to have the ship's longitude from Greenwich. 
The result thus obtained is expressed in time units, but is readily 
converted into ai^ular units by multiplying by 15 (Art. 113). 
In case of fwlure of the chronometers, longitude at sea can still 
be determined in a number of ways not requiring a previous 
knowledge of Greenwich time, such as the method of lunar dis- 
tances (Art. 115). Discussions and explanations of these methods 
can be foimd in all works on Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. 
A lor^ptude determination at sea may be in error from a fraction 
of a mile to a number of miles, depending on the surrounding 
circumstances. 

119. Periodic Changes in Lon^tude. As explained in Art. 1 12, 
the poles of the earth are not fixed in position, but each one 
apparently revolves about a mean point in a period of about 425 
days, the radius-vector varying (during a series of revolutions) 
between about 0".16 and 0".36. The result of this shifting of 
the poles is to cause the longitude of any point to oscillate about 
a mean value, the amplitude of the oscillation dependii^ on the 
location of the point. In precise lon^tude work, therefore, the 
date of the determination is an essential part of the record. 

AZIMDTH 

120. General Principles. By the azimuth of a line (or a 
direction) from a given point is meant its angular divergence from 
the meridian at that point, counting clockwise from the south 
continuously up to 360°. From any intermediate point on a 
straight line the azimuths towards the two ends always differ by 
exactly 180°, so that in any case it is only necessary to determine 
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the azimuth in one direction. In passing along a straight line 
the azimuth varies continuously from point to point, unless the 
line be the equator or a meridian. The cause of this change and 
the methods for computing it are explained in detail in Arts. 68 
to 73, inclusive. The following articles are concerned solely 
with the determination of azimuth (and hence of the meridian) 
at any one given point. 

Geodetic azimutk is that in which the angular divei^nce from 
the meridian is measured in a plane which is tangent to the 
spheroid at the given point. Azimuth obtained from observations 
on heavenly bodies, or astronomical az muth, is identical with 
geodetic azimuth except where local deviation of the plumb tine 
(Art. 75) exists. The geodetic azimuth of a line from a given 
point can never be directly observed, nor can the deviation of 
the plumb line be found by direct measurement. If, however, 
the aeimuth of a line from a ^ven point be found by computa- 
tion (Chapter V) from the azimuth determinations made at 
various other triangulation stations, and these values be averaged 
in with the observed value, the result may be assumed to be free 
from the effects of plumb line deviation and to represent the true 
geodetic azimuth. In geodetic work geodetic azimuth is always 
understood unless otherwise specified. 

121. The Azimuth Mark. This is the signal which gives the 
direction of the line whose azimuth is l)eing determined. An 
azimuth mark should not be placed less than about a mile from 
the observer, otherwise a change of focus will be required between 
the heavenly body and the mark. Experience has shown that 
refocussing during an observation is very undesirable. When 
azimuth is obtained by solar observations any of the usual day- 
time ^gnals {Art. 19) may be used, being located at a special 
azimuth point or a regular triangulation station as circumstances 
may require. When azimuth is obtaintnl l)y stellar observations 
a special azimuth point is generally located one or more miles 
from the instrument. The azimuth mark should be mounted 
on a post or otherwise raised about five feet above the ground, 
and generally consists of a bull's-eye lantern enclosed in a box 
or placed behind a screen, a small circular hole being provided 
for the light to pass through on its way to the observer. If the 
diameter of the hole does not subten<l over a second of arc (0,3 
of an inch per mile) at the eye of the observer, the light will 
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closely resemble a star in both apparent size and brilliancy, which 
is the object sought. The face of the box or screen is often painted 
with stripes or other design so that it may also be observed in the 
daytime. 

122. Arimutii by Sun or Star Altitudes. The altitude of any 
heavenly body as seen by an observer at a given point is con- 
stantly changing, each different altitude corresponding to a par- 
ticular azimuth which can be computed if the latitude and longi- 
tude are approximately known. For the degree of accuracy 
sought by this method it is sufficient to know the latitude to the 
nearest minute and the longitude within a few degrees. The 
difference in azimuth of any two lines from the same point is 
always exactly the same as their angular divergence. If, therefore, 
the horizontal angle between the azimuth mark and the given 
heavenly body is measured at the same moment that the altitude 
is taken, the azimuth of the line to the azimuth mark is obtained 
by simply combining the computed azimuth of the heavenly body 
with this measured horizontal angle. The observation may be 
made with a transit or an altazimuth instrument. The probable 
error of a single determination should not exceed a minute of 
arc with the ordinary engineer's transit, nor a half minute with the 
larger instruments. The actual error may be larger than the 
probable error on account of the uncertainties of refraction. 

122a. Making the Observation. The best time for making 
an observation on the sun is between about 8 and 10 o'clock in 
the morning and 2 and 4 o'clock in the afternoon. The sun should 
not be observed within less than two hours of the meridian 
because it'i change in azimuth is then so much more rapid than 
its change in altitude; nor when it is much more than four hours 
from the meridian on account of the uncertain refraction at low 
altitudes. In the latitude of New York it is not desirable to 
observe the sun for azimuth in the winter time because its dis- 
tance from the prime vertical during suitable hours results in such 
a rapid movement in azimuth as compared with its movement 
in altitude. Star observations may be made at any hour of the 
night, selecting stars which are about three hours from the meridian 
and near the prime vertical, and hence chai^i^ but slowly in 
azimuth as compared with the change in altitude. The observa- 
tions are made in sets of two, taking one reading with the tele- 
scope direct and the other with the telescope reversed, the mean 
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horizontal and the mean vertical angle constitutii^ the observed 
values for that set. Several inde[>endent seta should be taken and 
separately reduced, the mean of the resulting azimuths being the 
most probable value. The instrument should be in perfect 
adjustment and be leveled up with the long bubble or the striding 
level, and should not be releveled except at the beginning of each 
set. The center of the sun is not directly observed, but the read- 
ing is taken with the image of the sun tangent to the horizontal 
and vertical hairs. A complete set is made up as follows: Sight 
on the mark and read the horizontal circle; unclamp the upper 
motion and bring the sun's image tangent to the horizontal and 
vertical hairs in that quadrant where it appears by its own motion 
to approach both hairs; note the time to the nearest minute and 
read both circles; unclamp the upper motion, invert the telescope, 
and bring the sun's image tangent in that quadrantwhere it appears 
to recede from both hairs; note the time and read both circles; 
unclamp the upper motion, sight on the mark and read the hori- 
zontal circle. A star set is taken in the same manner except that 
in each pointing the image of the star is bisected by both hairs.' If 
the instrument does not have a full vertical circle tbo telescope 
is not inverted between the observations, but an index correction 
must be applied to the observed altitudes. The \-alues used in the 
computations of the next article are those which correspond to 
the center of the observed object. If for any reason only one 
observation is secured on the sun, thus leaving the set incomplete, 
the observed altitude ia reduced to the center by applying a 
correction for aemi-diamcter, and the observed horizontal angle 
is reduced to the center by applying a correction found by divid- 
ing the semi-diameter by the cosine of the altitude. The semi- 
diameter is taken from the Nautical Almanac for the given 
time and date, and the correction is added or subtracted 
in accordance with the particular limb of the sun which was 
observed. 

122b. The Computation. It is best to reduce each set inde- 
pendently and average the final results. The observed altitude 
must first be reduced td the true altitude. The apparent altitude 
of all hravenly bodies is too large on account of refraction, the 
required correction being found in Tabic VIII. The apparent 
altitude of the sun is also too small on account of parallax, the 
amount beii^ equal to 8" .9 multiplied by the cosine of the 
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observed altitude, but this correction is so small it would seldom 
be applied in this method. 

In the polar triangle ZPS, Fig. 47, page 166, the three sides are 
known. ZP, the co-latitude, is found by subtracting the observer's 
latitude from 90°. PS, the polar distance or co-declination, is 
found by subtracting the declination of the observed body from 
90°. In the case of the sun the declination is constantiy chan^g 
and must be taken for the given date and hour (the time being 
always approximately known). The sun's declination for Green- 
wich mean noon is given in the Nautical Almanac for every day 
in the year, and can be interpolated for the Greenwich time of 
the observation; the Greenwich time of the observation differs 
from the observer's time by the difference in longitude in hours, 
remembering that for points west of Greenwich the clock time 
is earlier and vice versa. ZS, the co-altitude, is found by sub- 
tracting the true (reduced) altitude of the observed body from 90°. 
U^g the notation of Fig. 47, we have from spherical trigonometry, 

sin 5 = cos z sin ^ -t- sin z cos tfi cos A , 

whence 

, sin 5 — cos z sin th 

cos A = ; —. '-, 

sin z cos <p 

which for logarithmic computation is reduced to the form 



t-n 1 4 - ^Hi[z+ (0 + ^)] sini[ z+ (0 -^)] 
^ *^ ^/cos }[z - (0 + 3)] sin i[z - (0 - d)r 

The value of A thus found is the azimuth angle (from north 
branch of meridian) of the given heavenly body at the moment 
of observation. If the observed body was east of the meridian 
its azimuth (from the south point) equals 180° + A; if west of 
the meridian, 180° — A. The azimuth of the azimuth mark is 
then found by combining the azimuth of the observed body with 
the corresponding angle between the azimuth mark and the 
observed body, the combination being made by addition or 
subtraction as the case requires. 

123. Azimuth from Observations on Circumpolar Stars. The 
Amplest and most accurate method of determining azimuth is 
by suitable observations on close circumpolar stars, furnishing 
any desired degree of precision up to the highest attainable. In 
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northern latitudes the best available stars are a Urss Minoris 
(2nd magnitude), S Uraae Minoris (4th magnitude), 51 Cephei . 
(5th magnitude), and A Ursffi Minoris (6th magnitude). Of these 
four a Ursse Minoris, commonly known as Po arts, is usually 
chosen by engineers on account of its brightness, the other three 
being barely visible to the naked eye. The four stars named may 
be identified by reference to Fig. 50, page 191. 

Owing to the rotation of the earth on its axis the azimuth 
of any star, as seen from a given point, is constantly changing, 
but the value of the azimuth may be computed for any given 
instant of time when the position of the observer is known. The 
most favorable time for the observation of a close circumpolar 
star is at or near elongation (greatest apparent distance east or 
west of the meridian), as its motion in azimuth is then reduced 
to a minimum ; but entirely satisfactory results may be obtained 
from observations taken at any time within about two hours 
either way from elongation; the only point involved is that time 
must be known with increasii^ accuracy the greater the interval 
from elongation, in order to secure the same degree of precision 
in the azimuth determination. In any case the actual observation 
consists in measuring thi; horizontal angle between an azimuth 
mark and the given star, and noting the time at which the star 
pointing is made. The azimuth of the mark is then obtained 
by combining the measured angle (by addition or subtraction 
as the case requires) with the computed azimuth of the star. 
The details of the observation will depend on the instrument 
available and the degree of precision desired in the result. The 
instruments used may be the ordinary engineer's transit, the 
larger transits equipped with striding levels, the repeating instru- 
ment, or the direction instrument. Close instrumental adjust- 
ments are necessary for good work. The methods ordinarily 
used are the direction method, the repeating method, and the 
micrometrie method. Certain formulas enter more or less into 
all the methods. 

123a. Fundamental Formulas. The following symbols are 
involved in the formulas as here given : 

A = azimuth of star (at any time) from north point, 

+ when east, — when west; 
A. = azimuth of star at elongation; 
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^0 == azimuth of star at mean hour angle of n pointings; 
n =■ number of pointings to star; 
t = hour angle of star (at any time), + when star is 
west, - when east, or may be counted westward up 
to 24 hours or 360°; 
U — hour angle of star at elongation; 
Jt = mterval of any one hour angle from the mean of 

n given hour angles; 
C = curvature correction in seconds of arc; 
D = correction for diurnal aberration in seconds of arc; 
D, = ditto for a close circumpolar star at elongation; 
<l> = latitude, + when north, — when south; 

5 = declination of star, + when north, — when south; 
Aai = azimuth of mark from north point, + to east, 

— to west ; 
Z = azimuth of mark from south point; 
h en mean altitude of star; 

d = value of one division of bubble tube in seconds; 
w, w', etc. = readings of west end of bubble tube when sighting 
on star; 
W = mean value of to, v/, etc.; 
e, e', etc. = readings of east end of bubble tube when sighting on 
star; 
E = mean value of e, e', etc.; 

6 = mean inclination of telescope axis in seconds when 

sighting on star; 
X ™ angle correction in seconds due to inclination of 

telescope axis; 
« = star's right ascension; 
S = adereal time at any instant ; 
S, = sidereal time of star's elongation. 

o. Hour angle at any instant. The hour angle of a star 
(in time units) at any instant of sidereal time is given by the 
formula 

t =S -a. 

The corresponding value of t in at^^ar units is obtained 
(Art. 95) by multiplying by 15. The particular unit in which ( is 
to be expressed is always apparent from the formula in which it 
occurs. If local mean time or standard tune is used it must be 
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reduced to ndereal time (Art. 99) before being uaed in the formula 
fori. 

b. Hour aitgle at dongation. In the polar triangle ZPp, 
Fig. 47, page 166, p may be taken to represent Polaris or any 
other star at elongation, or greatest apparent distance from the 
meridian for the observer whose zenith is at Z. In this triangle 
the side PZ is the observer's co-latitude, the side P-p is the star's 
co-declination, and the angle ZpP equals 90° on account of the 
tangency at the point p. Solving for the angle ZPp, or the star's 
hour angle at elongation, we have 

tan ^ 

tan 8' 



cos U = 



c. Time (^ eUmgation. Having found t, from the formula 
in (t>), the sidereal time of elongation is given by the formulas 

S, = a + tg (western elongation), 

S, = a — tt (eastern elongation). 

The sidereal time thus obtained is changed to local mean time or 
standard time by Art. 100 when so desired, 

d. Asimuth at elimgation. If the above triangle (6) be solved 
for the angle PZp, or the star's azimuth at elongation, we have 

sin polar distance cos 9 

am At -* — r— .. . — ^- = ■ - ■ - J - . 

cos latitude cos 9 

e. Reduction to don^alion. If the angle between the azimuth 
mark and a close circumpolar star is measured within about 
thirty minutes either way from elongation, the measured angle 
may be reduced very nearly to what it would have been if measured 
at elongation by applying the following correction: 



The quantity ((, — () is equivalent to the sidereal time interval 
from elongation, and may be substituted directly without com- 
putii^ the hour angle represented by (. If the mean or standard 
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time interval is thus used the value which the formula g^ves for 
{A,— A) must be increased by ^l-^ part of itself. 

/. Airitmitk at any how angle. If the star is observed at any 
other hour angle than that which corresponds to elongation, a polar 
triangle will be formed similar to ZPp, Fig. 47, page 166, but 
with all the angles oblique. In this case the azimuth A at the 
l^ven hour angle ( is given by the formula, 



tan A ' 



sin t 



cot d aec <^ sin t 
1 — cot d tan <f> cos t 

- — cot ^ sec sin M^^^li 
in which 

a — cot d tan ^ cos t. 

g. The curvature correction. If a series of observations are 
taken on a star the hour angle and corresponding azimuth must 
necessarily be different for each pointing. The mean value of 
such azimuths is frequently desired, and may of course be found 
by computing each azimuth separately and averaging the results. 
The same value, however, may be obtained much more simply 
by computing the azimuth corresponding to the mean of the 
several hour angles, and then applying the so-called curvature 
correction to reduce this result to the mean azimuth desired. 
The reason that such a correction is required is because the motion 
of a star in azimuth is not uniform, but varies from zero at elonga- 
tion to a maximum al culmination. In the case of a close circum- 
polar star, and a series of observations not extending over about 
a half horn-, the curvature correction is given by the formula 



^ tan A 



I ^ 2 sin^ jJt 



in which Jt is expressed in angular value, or 



Z{JC)', 
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in which Jt is expressed in sidereal seconds of time. If At is 
expressed in mean-time seconds the value of C thus obtained 
must be increased by -riTr part of itself. 



lo^P 



The sign of the curvature correction C is known from the fact that 
the true mean azimuth always lies nearer the meridian than the 
azimuth that corresponds to the mean hour angle. From the 
nature of the case it is evident that the several values of Jt in 
time units may be obt^ed directly from the observed times 
(without changing them to hour angles) by taking the differences 
between each observed time and the mean of all the observed times, 
ft. Correciion for inclination of telescope axns. If the axis 
of the telescope is not horizontal the hne of sight will not describe 
a vertical plane when the telescope is revolved on this axis, and 
hence the measured angle between the star and the mark will be 
in error a corresponding amount. The inclination of the axis 
is found from the readings of the striding level. If the level is 
reversed but once the usual formula is 



but if the level is reversed more than once it is more convenient 
to write 

So far as the present purpose is concerned these formulas are 
equally applicable whether the level is actually reversed on the 
pivots, or reversed in direction because the instrument b turned 
through 180°. In one case the value obtained is the actual 
average inclination of the axis, while in the other case it is the 
net inclination. By the east or west end of the bubble tube is 
meant literally the end which happens to be east or west when the 
reading is taken. The correction required on account of the 
inclination b, due to the altitude of the star, is 

a; = b tan h. 
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The value of x thus obtained is to be subtracted algebraically 
from the computed azimuth of the mark. Ordinarily a similar 
correction for inclination due to altitude of mark is not required, 
as the mark is generally nearly in the horizon of the instrumeiit. 
If, however, the angular elevation (+ altitude) or depression 
( — altitude) of the mark is reas<Hiably large, the striding level 
should be read when pointing to the mark and a similar correction 
computed. In this case the correction is to be added algebraically 
to the computed azimuth of the mark. 

i. Corredion for diurnal aberration. Owing to the rotation 
of the earth on its axis and the aberration of light thereby caused, 
the apparent position of any star is always more or less east of 
its true position, the amount of the displacement depending on 
the position of the observer and the position of the star, A 
corresponding correction is required for all azimuths based on 
the measurement of a horizontal angle between a mark and a 
star, and is ^ven by the formula 

COS A 
which for a close circumpolar star at elongation reduces to 
D,= 0".32 cos A. 

In obt^ning azimuth from a north circumpolar star it is evident 
that the azimuth of the mark (counting clockwise from either 
the north or south point) must be increased by the amount of 
the above correction. 

j. Redv€tion of azimtUh to south point. In making azimuth 
determinations by observations on north circumpolar stars it is 
customary to refer all results to the north point until the azimuth 
of the mark is thus expressed. The azimuth of the mark from the 
south point is then given by the formula 

z ^ lao" + A„, 

in which proper regard must be had to the negative sign of A„ If 
it is taken counter-clockwise, 

123b. Approximate Detenninattons. It is frequently desirable 
to make approximate determinations of azimuth, either because 
the work in hand does not call for any greater accuracy, or as a 
preliminary to the more accurate location of the meridian. Such 
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determinationB may be made by measuring sun or star altitudes, 
as explained in Art, 122, but observations on Polaris (or other 
drcumpoiar stars) ^ve more reliable results without any increase 
in either field or office labor. The ordinary en^eeHs tranMt 
may be used for such work, and with proj>er care will pve correct 
results within the smallest reading of the instrument. Since 
the observation is best made at or near eloi^ation the time of 
elongation (c, Art. 123a) is computed beforehand, so that proper 
preparation may be made. Assuming the instrument to be in 
good adjustment and carefully leveled, the observation consists 
in reading on the mark with telescope direct, reading on the star 
with telescope direct, reading on the star with telescope reversed, 
and ending with a reading on the mark with telescope reversed. 
The lower motion must be left clamped and all pointings made with 
the upper motion alone. The instrument must not be releveled 
during the set. Both plate verniers should be read at each pointing. 
The four pointings should be made in close succession, but with- 
out undue haste or lack of care. If the observation is being made 
at elongation the first pointing to the mark is made a few minutes 
before the computed time of elongation, and the two star point- 
ings as near as may be to the time of elongation. If time is not 
accurately known the star is followed with the telescope until 
elongation is evidently reached, when the necessary observations 
are quickly taken. For five minutes each side of elongation the 
motion of the star in azimuth is scarcely perceptible in an engineer's 
transit. If the observations are not taken at elongation time must 
be accurately known and read to the nearest second at each star 
pointii^. The observations having been completed the mean 
angle between the mark and the star is obtained from the four 
readings taken, and it only remains to compute the mean azimuth 
of the star to know the azimuth of the mark. If the star point- 
ings were made within about ten minutes either way from eloi^a- 
tion the azimuth of the star maybe taken as equal to its azimuth 
at elongation (d, Art. 123a). If the star pointings were made 
within about a half hour either way from elongation the angle 
between the mark and the star may be reduced to what it would 
have been at elongation by use of the formula for reduction to 
elongation (e, Art. 123o), the quantity {*«— beii^ taken as 
the ai^ular value of the time interval between the time of elonga- 
tion and the average time of the star pointings. If the observa- 
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tions are taken over about a half hour from elougation it is better to 
compute the true azimuth of the star for the average time of the 
star pointings (/, Art. 123a). 

123c. The Direction Metiiod. In this method the angle 
between the mark and the star is measured with a direction 
instrument (Arta. 42—47), the process being aubstantialiy the same 
as there described for measuring angles between triangulatiou 
stations. Owing to the fact that the star is in motion during the 
observations, however, the angle being measured ia constantly 
changing, and the reductions must be correspondingly modified. 
Owing to the altitude of the star serious errors are introduced 
by any lack of horizontality in the telescope axis, and a cor- 
responding correcUon must be made in accordance with the read- 
ings of the stridii^ level. If the mark is more than a few degrees 
out of the horizon a similar correction will be required for the same 
reason. The observations may be made at any hour angle, good 
woriE requiring time to be known to the nearest second. A good 
program for one set is to read twice on the mark with telescope 
direct; then read twice on the star with telescope direct, noting 
the exact time of each pointing and the reading of each end of 
the striding level at each pointing; then read twice on the star 
with telescope reversed, noting time and bubble readings as 
before; then read twice on the mark with telescope reversed. 
The striding level is left with the same ends on the same 
pivots throughout the observations. The mean azimuth of the 
star for the four pointings is then foimd by computii^ the 
azimuth corresponding to the average time of these pointings 
(J, Art. 123a), and then applying the curvature correcUon 
{g. Art. 123a). The apparent azimuth of the mark is then found by 
combining the computed star azimuth with the mean measured 
angle. The true azimuth of the mark (as given by this set) is 
then found by applying to the apparent azimuth the level cor- 
rection and the aberration correction (A and i, Art. 123a), and 
reducing the result to the south point (j, Art. 123a). By taking 
a number of sets each night for several nights, and averaging 
the different results, a very close determination of azimuth 
may be secured. With skilled observerg the probable error of a 
single set should not exceed about a half a second of arc, and this 
may be reduced to a tenth of a second by averagii^ about twenty- 
five sets. 
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EXAMPLE.— AZIMUTH BY DIRECTION METHOD ♦—RECORD 



Station: Mount Nebo, Utah. 
Instrument: 20-in. Theodolite No. 6. 
Star: Polaris, near lower culmination. 



Date: July 21, 1887. 

Oheerver; W. E. 

Podtion X. 



Object. 


?=, 


A 


Ule. 


Clrola RHding. 


"^^^^ 


- 


' 


T 


Buk. 


Heu< 


H 


Cor-d 
Heiu 


Ax. mitrk 

Star 

Hl»r 

Stu 
Mean of 

A., mark 


16 06 47. 
la 16 67. S 


D 
D 
D 
D 
K 
R 

R 
R 


1 

C 
B 

A 

C 

C 

1 


140 
136 
316 

320 
320 


63 
09 
13 

63 
53 


lis 


29.7 


19.8 
49.4 

38 Jl 

06« 

24.0 


-0.2 

-0.5 
+0.3 
-0.2 

-0.2 


19 Jl 
48 .B 

38 .4 

23,8 


W. E. 
43.5 270 


20.8 
32; 1 


10.1 

HI 


4S.3 


II 


60,1 
22:8 


48.7 

il 


36.5 32.3 


12.3 
32:0 


11.3 


39.1 

09.5 
lO.B 


38.2 
08.5 
10.0 


66,6 78.6 

-10,0 

On stu: 

138*1 2'26".3S 

On mark: 

i4o°63'2r'.e( 


16 13 12 < 


05.8 

Is 
iif 


06.3 

27. S 
23.3 

11 




25.8 


24,0 



1 eumph> ia Appendix No. T. Report lor 1867-98, tl. 8. Cout and 
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AZIMUTH BY DIRECTION METHOD— COMPUTATION 



Mount Nebo, UUh, July, 1S37. 


^ = 39= 48' 33". 44 


EiplanatioD. 






Date and positiMi 


July 21, X 


July 21, XI 




15II13" 12'. 44 


0H5^ lO'.Oe 


Chronometer correctioD 


-35 .40 


-34 .62 


Sidereal time 


15 12 37 .04 


54 35 .44 


a of polarU 


1 17 58 .10 


1 17 68 .48 


( of polaria (tine) 


13 54 38 .88 


-0 23 23 .04 


I of polane (am) 


208-39' 43", 20 


-S-SO' 45". 60 


Jof poloris 


88 42 06 . 13 


88 42 06 .20 


log cot J 


8.35532 


8.35532 


log tan ^ 


9-92087 


9.92087 


log cost 


9.94323 n 


9.99773 


.oga 


S. 21942 n 


8.27392 


log cot 3 


8.355325 


8.355319 


log sec* 


0.114537 


0.114537 


log Bint 


9.680917 n 


9.007983 n 


log l/l-o 
log (-tan A) 


9.092861 


0.008237 


8-143640 n 


7.486076 n 


A 


+0° 47' 51", 02 


+0° 10' 31", 68 




6°26«.4 81" .0 


7^8'. 8 100", 3 


2 Bin' iil 


2 49 .2 15 .6 


3 23 .1 22 .5 


Jt and ^^J. ■ 


2 45 ,3 14 .9 


3 19 .4 21 .7 




6 29 .3 82 .6 


7 12 .4 102 .0 




194". 1 


246". 5 




48 .5 


61 .6 


.og-'l"^T 


1.68574 


1,78958 


^ n an 1" 






log (curvature correction) 


9.82938 


9.27566 


Curvature correction 


+0".68 


+ 0".19 


Mean aiimutb of star 


+0" 47' 50". 34 


+0° 10' 31". 49 


Circle reads on star 


130 12 26 .38 


151 14 14 .30 


Circle reads on north 


135 24 36 .04 


151 03 42 .81 


Circle reads on mark 


140 53 21 .90 


156 32 25 ,95 


Approx. aiimuth of mark 


+ 5 28 45 .86 


43 .14 


Level correction 


-3 .94 


-0 .73 


Aiimutb of tnarii 


5 28 41 .92 


42 .41 
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123d. The Repeating Method. In this method the angle 
between the mark and the star may be measured with any of the 
usual engineeriiig transits or with the r^ular geodetic repeating 
instrument (Arts. 38-41), the process being substantially the same 
as there described for measuring aisles between triangulation 
stations. The observations and reductions are best made as 
described in Arts. 40, 40a, and 40b, ignorii^ for the time being 
the fact that the angle which is being repeated is constantly 
changing in value on account of the apparent motion of the star. 
Time must be correctly known and noted to the nearest second 
for each star pointing, but only the total angle readings are taken, 
as with terrestrial aisles. The striding level (if the instrument 
has one) may be kept with the same ends on the same pivots 
throughout the observations, and both ends should be read imme- 
diately after the 1st, 3d, 4th and 6th star pointings in each series 
of six pointings. If the mark is more than a few degrees out of 
the horizon similar readings of the striding level are also required 
for its pointings. The observations may be made at any hour 
angle, but it is preferable to work within a couple of hours of 
elongation. 

In making the reductions the azimuth of the mark from the 
north point is deduced separately from each series of six pointings, 
applying the level correction (ft, Art. 123a) in each case, but 
omitting the aberration correction. The two results obtained from 
the two series of 6 D. and R. pointings are averaged together to 
obtain the value of the determination as given by that set. Two 
or more complete sets may be taken and averted together as 
desired. The true azimuth of the mark (as given by these sets) 
is then found by applying the aberration correction (i. Art. 123a) 
to this final mean, and reducing this result to the south point 
(j, Art. 123a). In reducing each series of six [>ointings the accum- 
ulated angle is divided by six exactly as if the star had remained 
entirely stationary. The mean angle thus obtained is the same 
as it would have been if the star had remained all the time at the 
mean point of its six separate positions. The corresponding 
azimuth of this mean point is found by computing the azimuth 
for the mean of the six times at which the star pointings were 
made (/, Art. 123a) and applying the curvature correction 
(g, Art. 123a). 

The accuracy attainable by this method depends on the char- 
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acter of the instrument with which the work is done. The probable 
error of the average value obtained from a complete double set 
of twenty-four pointings should not exceed about five seconds 
with a good engineer's transit, nor a single second with a 
12-inch repeater; and these probable errors may be much further 
reduced by averaging many determinations together. 



AZIMUTH BY REPETITIO.VS— COMPUTATION 
Kahatchee, Ala. 



Date 

Chronometer time 
Chronometer 
Sidereal time 

Hour-angle (() 

i in are 

log an ^ 

log cos ( 

log Bin ^ COB ( 

8in*co8( 

coa^tana. 

cos^ tand-irin^cos 

log sin i 

log (cob ^ tan ?— sin^ 
log(-tanA) 

A 

2 ain' ^Jt 



log--r-^j^„— 

log (curvature correction) 

Curvature correction 

Mean azimuth ot star 

Angle etar-mark 

Corrected anjtle 

Azimuth of mark V., of N. 



14154™ 17»-7 

-31 -1 

14 53 4S .6 

1 21 20 .:; 

13 32 26 3 
203=06' 34". 5 

11,73876 



+ 39.2439 
9.593830 r 
1.593772 

8,000058 r 
+0''34'22".; 



-31 .1 
15 11 17 .1 
1 21 20-3 
13 40 56 -8 

207° 29' 12" .0 
9.73876 
9.94798 n 
9.68674 n 

- 0.4861 

+ 38,7399 

+39.2260 
9.664211 n 
1,693574 
8.070637 n 
0° 40' 26", 9 
M",2 98", 1 



2 26 ,8 
4 25 -8 

6 35 ,8 



+ 0.6 


+0 


6 


0''34'22",1 


+ 0=40' 26' 


3 


72 57 50 -2 


72 51 46 


7 


- 1 .6 


- 1 


S 


48 .6 


44 


(1 


73 32 10 ,7 


73 32 11 


2 
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123e. The Midometric Metiiod. In this method the angle 
between the mark and the star is measured with an eyepiece 
micrometer, no use whatever being made of the horizontal-limb 
graduations. Any form of transit or theodolite may be iwed 
that contuns an eyepiece micrometer arranged to measure 
angles in the plane defined by the optical axis and the horizontal 
axis of the telescope. An eyepiece micrometer is essenti^ly 
the same as the micrometer found on the microscopes of direc- 
tion inutnunents and described in Art. 45. When the observing 
telescope is fitted with an eyepiece micrometer the moving hairs 
lie in the focal plane of the objective and pass across the images 
of the objects viewed. When the ai^le between two objects is 
small (about two minutes or less) it may be assumed with great 
exactness to be proportional to the distance between the corre- 
sponding images in the telescope, and this distance is measured 
by the micrometer screw with great precision. In applying this 
method to the determination of azimuth the mark is placed nearly 
in the vertical plane through the star, and the small horizontal 
angle between the mark and the star is determined from measure- 
ments made entirely with the micrometer, leaving all the hori- 
zontal motions of the instrument clamped in a fixed portion. 
The azimuth of the mark is then obtained by combinii^ this 
angle with the computed azimuth of the star. 

In the eyepiece micrometer the value of the angle measured 
is not given directly by the readings taken, as these indicate 
only the number of revolutions made by the screw. The reading 
is commonly taken to the nearest thousandth of a revolution, 
the whole number of revolutions being read from the comb scale, 
the tenths and hundredths from the graduations on the head, 
and the thousandths by e.stimation. In order to convert the read- 
ing into angular value it is necessary to know the angular value 
of one turn of the micrometer screw. The value of one turn of 
the screw is found by measuring therewith an angle whose value 
is already known. The value of such an angle may be found by 
measuring it directly with the horizontal circle, or by computing 
it from linear measurements. The value of one turn of the screw 
may also be obtained by observations on a close circumpolar star 
near culmination, since the angle between any two positions of 
the star is readily computed from the times of observation, and the 
r reductions are then easily made. 
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As already stated, the eyepiece micrometer measures angles 
in the plane defined by the optical axis and the horizontal axis 
of the telescope, and the corresponding horizontal angle must 
hence be obtained by a suit-able reduction for the given altitude. 
To measure the horizontal angle between two objects at different 
elevations, therefore, it is necessary to find the micrometer value 
for the distance of each object from the line of collimation, reduce 
each value to the horizontal for the corresponding altitude, and 
combine the results for the complete horizontal angle. The reduc- 
tion in each case is effected by multiplying the micrometer value 
by the secant of the altitude. In the case of azimuth determina- 
tions the reduction must necessarily be made for the st^, but 
need not be made for the mark unless it is several degrees out of 
the horizon. 

The micrometric method may be used at any hour angle, 
but unless the star is near elongation it will pass out of the safe 
range of the micrometer after but two or three sets of observa- 
tions have been secured. If the mark is placed about one or 
two minutes nearer the meridian than the star at elongaticm, 
the observations may be carried on within an hour or more each 
way from elongation, and a small error in time will have little 
or no effect on the result. In Coast Survey Appendix No, 7, 
Report for 1897-98, the following procedure is recommended: 
" The micrometer line ia placed nearly in the line of collimation of 
the telescope, a pointing made upon the mark by turning the 
horizontal circle, and the instrument is then clamped in azimuth. 
The program is then to take five pointings upon the mark; 
direct the telescope to the star; place the striding level in posi- 
tion; take three pointings upon the star with chronometer times; 
read and reverse the striding level; take two more pointings upon 
the star, noting the times; read the striding level. Thb com- 
pletes a half-set. The horizontal axis of the telescope is then 
reversed in the wyes; the telescope pointed approximately to 
the star; the striding level placed in position; three pointings 
taken upon the star with observed chronometer tunes; the strid- 
ing level is read and reversed; two more pointings are taken 
upon the star, with observed times; the striding level b read; and 
finally five pointings upon the mark are taken." In reducing 
such a set of observations the micrometer reading for the line of 
collimation is taken as the mean of all the readings on the mark. 
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AZIMUTH BY MICROMETRIC METHOD— COMPUTATION 



Collimstion reads H18.3 
Mark east of colUmation 
Circle E., atar E. of collii 

(18-4 
Circle W., Btar E. o( coll 

(18,2 
Mean, star E. of c< 

Mark west of star 
Level correction (1.55)(0 

Mark west of star 

Mean chron 
ChroDomete 
Sidereal tim 

Hour^mgle, 
Hour-angle, 

log cot J 
log tan <!> 

log COS i 

lOKO 

log cot S 
log sec ^ 
log sin ( 
logl/l-a 

log (-tan -4) 
A 

log 12.67 

log curvature correction 
Curvature correction 
Diur. aber. corr. 

Mean acimuth of star 
Mark west of star 

Azimuth of mark, E. of N 


34 + 18.2808) -IS"- 
18,3134-18-2971 - 

nation 

042-18. 2971)(1-1690)- 

mation 

971-18, 0912)(1. 1605)- 

.92) (0.606) 
corrected 


2971 
0163= 

1252 

2408 
1835- 


02' 
22 


02 
70 


Z- 


20 



6S 
86 


- 


19 


82 


21" 10" 36 

- 2 11 28 

18 59 08 

1 20 07 


.6 
.2 
.4 
.4 


1, in time 
(, inarc 

= 8-34362 
= 9.78436 
- 8.96108 n 


17l>30" 
264° 45 


"Ol" 
15 


.0 
.0 


= 7.08006 n 

- 8.343618 

- 0,068431 

- 9.998177 n 

- 9-999467 


- 8.409693 n 
-+1- 28' 16". 91 

- 1-10278 


- 9.51247 

-0 .33 

+0 .32 


= + l''28' 16". 90 
19 .82 


= + r 27' 57". 08 
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and all micrometer readings are referred to this value. Since the 
star is changing rapidly in altitude the star micrometer readings 
are reduced to the horizontal for the mean altitude of each half- 
set, the altitude of the star being occasionally read and inter- 
polated for any desired time. The mean azimuth of the star 
for each set is found by computing the azimuth corresponding 
to the average time of the pointings (/, Art. 123a), and applying 
the curvature correction {g, Art. 123a). The apparent azimuth 
of the mark is then found by combining the computed star azimuth 
with the measured angle (reduced to the horizontal). Thetru* 
azimuth of the mark (as given by this set) is finally found by apply- 
ing to the apparent azimuth the level correction and the aberra- 
tion correction (A and i, Art. 123a), and reducing the result to the 
south point {j. Art. 123a). 

The time occupied in taking a set of observations in the man- 
ner above specified should not average over fifteen minutes, 
so that a number of sets may be taken in a single night. By 
avera^ng the results of a number of nights' work a very close 
determination of azimuth may be secured. The method is more 
accurate than the direction method or the repeating method. 
With skilled observers the probable error of the mean of 25 or 30 
sets should be less than a tenth of a second. 

124. Azimutli Determinations at Sea. It is sometimes neces- 
sary to make an azimuth determination at sea in order to test 
the correctness of the ship's compasses. The method conamonly 
employed is to measure the altitude of the sun or one of the brighter 
stars, and at the same instant take its bearing as shown by the 
compass to be tested. The azimuth of the given heavenly body 
is then computed from its observed altitude and the result reduced 
to a bearing. The difference between the observed bearing and 
the computed bearing is the error of the compass. The method 
and reductions for the azimuth observation are the same as 
explained in detail in Arts. 122, 122a, and 1226, except that the 
observation consists in measuring the altitude above the sea 
horizon by means of a sextant, and that a correction for dip 
(Art. 105) must be made. The latitude and longitude of the ship's 
position are always sufficiently well known for use in the reduc- 
tions. The computed bearing should not be in error over a few 
minutes, which is very much closer than it is possible to take the 
compass bearing. 
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125. Periodic Changes in Anmuth. As explained ia Art. 112, 
the poles of the earth are not fixed in position, but each one appar^ 
ently revolves about a mean point in a period of about 426 days, 
the radius-vector varying (during a aeries of revolutions) between 
about 0".16 and 0".36. The result of this shifting of the poles 
is to cause the azimuth of a Line from a given point to oscillate 
about a mean value, the amplitude of the oscillation depending 
on the location of the point. In precise azimuth work, therefore, 
the date of the determinatioa is an essential part of the record. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
GEODETIC MAP DRAWING 

126. General Considerations. The object of a geodetic map or 
chart is to represent on a flat surface, with as much accuracy of 
position as possible, the natural and the artificial features of a given 
portion of the earth's surface. It is presumed that the engineer 
is familiar with the lettering of maps and the usual methods of 
representing the natural or topographical features, and such mat- 
ters are not here considered. The artificial features of a map 
are the meridians and parallels, the triangulation system or other 
plotted lines of location, and any lines which may be drawn to 
determine latitude, longitude, azimuth, angles, distances, or areas. 

In an absolute^ perfect map the meridians and other straight 
lines (in the surveying sense), would appear as straight lines; the 
meridians would show a proper convergence in passing towards 
the poles; the parallels of latitude would be parallel to each other 
and properly spaced, and would cross all meridians at right angles; 
all points would be properly plotted in latitude and longitude; and 
azimuths, angles, distances and areas would everywhere scale 
correctly. On account of the spheroidal shape of the earth, it 
is evident that such a map is an impossibility, except for very 
limited areas. Some form of distortion must necessarily exist 
in any representation of a double curved surface on a flat sheet. 
By selecting a type of projection depending on the use to be made* 
of the map, however, the distortion may be minimized in those 
features where accuracy is most desired, and entirely satisfactory 
maps . produced. The principal tyi)es of map projection, as 
explained in the following articles, are the cylindrical, the trape- 
zoidal, and the conical, these terms referring to the considerations 
governing the plotting of the meridians and parallels. 

In the work of plane surveying the areas involved are usually 
of such small extent that no appreciable error is introduced in 
plotting by plane angles and straight line distances, drawii^ all 
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meridians or other nortli and south Unes perfectly straight and 
parallel, and all parallels or other east and west lines also straight 
and parallel and at right angles ivith the meridians. On account 
of the larger areas involved in geodetic work it is generally 
necessary to plot the meridians and parallels first (in accordance 
with the selected tj-pe of projection and the scale of the map), 
and then plot each fundamental point of the survey by means of 
its latitude and longitude without regard to angles or distances. 
The smaller details may then be plotted as in plane surveying. 
In a geodetic map thus plotted the unavoidable distortion is 
reduced and distributed as much as possible. 

The true lengths of 1° of latitude and longitude at the latitude 
are given by the formulas 

1° of latitude ) _ Trajl — ^) _ 

at the lat. (f> ] ~ 180(1 - ^ sin^ 0).' 

1° of longitude ) _ ^ r<i co s 4>_ _ 

at the lat. ^ ) "" TS0{1 -- e^ siri^ 0)i' 

in which formulas the letters have the significance and values of 
Arts, 67 and 69. The values of one degree of latitude and longitude 
are given for a number of latitudes in Table IX, and may be 
interpolated for intermediate latitudes. 

Since the radius of curvature of the meridian section increases 
from the equator to the poles it follows that the above formula 
for the length of a degree of latitude can only be correct in the 
immediate vicinity of the given latitude. The true lei^h Li 
of a meridian arc extending from the equator to any latitude ^ 
is given by the formula 

L = a(l - e)2{3/^ - iV ain 20 + P sin 4^ - etc.). 



il/ = I + ie2 + IJe* +. . ., 

P =-^^* + .... 

For the length Z of a meridian arc from the latitude ^ to the lati- 
tude 0', therefore, we have practically 

i = a(l - e)2[.l/(0' - 0) - A"(sin 2^' - sin 20) 

+ /'(sin 40' - sin 4^)]. 
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Substituting the values of a and e from Art. 67, and reducing 
the formula to its simplest form, we have ' 

I = A{(f>' -4>) - B Bin (^' - ^) cos (tf>' + ^) 

+ C sin 2 (^' - ^) cos 2(^' + ^), 

in which ^ and ^' in the firat term of the second member are to 
be expressed in degrees and decimals, and in which 

. ^ f metric, 111133.30 , . ^ ( metric, 5.0458443 

I feet, 364609.84 ^^ \ feet, 5.5618285 

o ^ ( metric, 32434.25 . „ ^ ( metric, 4.5110039 

\ feet, 106411.37 ^^ | feet, 5.0269881 

_ ^ ( metric, 34.41 , ^ t metric, 1.5366847 

1 feet, 112.89 '"^^"(feet, 2.0526689 

127. Cylindrical Projections. The distinguiehing feature of 
all cylindrical projections consists in the projection of the given 
area on the surface of a right cylinder (of special radius) whose 
axis is the same as the polar axis of the earth. The flat map 
desired ia then produced by the development of this cylinder. 
In all forms of this projection the meridiajis are projected by the 
meridional planes into the corresponding right line elements of 
the cylinder, so that after development the meridians appear as 
equidistant parallel straight lines. The parallels of latitude 
are projected into the circular elements of the cylinder in a number 
of different ways, but in any ease, after development, appear as 
parallel straight lines crossing the meridians everywhere at right 
angles. The three most common types of this projection are 
explained in the following articles. 

127a. Simple Cylindrical Projection. In this type of pro- 
jection, as illustrated in Fig. 54, page 230, the cylinder is so taken 
as to intersect the spheroid at the middle latitude of the area to be 
mapped, the parallels of latitude being projected into the cylinder 
by lines taken normal to the surface of the spheroid. It is evident 
from the figure that the parallels will not be represented by equi- 
distant lines, but will separate more and more in advancing towards 
the poles. This distortion in latitude is offset to a certain extent 
by a similar error in longitude, caused by the laclt of convergence 
in the plotted meridians, so that the various topographical features 
remain approximately true to shape. On account of the varying 
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distortion in both latitude and longitude no ^ngle scale can be 
correctly applied to all parts of such a map. For the true lengths 
of one degree of latitude or longitude see Table IX or Art. 126. 
The projected distance x between the meridians, per degree of 
longitude, due to the middle latitude 4'', is given by the formula 



o[(i- 



e^ Bin3<A')V 



and the projected distance y, from the equator to any parallel 
', by the formula 




(1 - «2 sin! #)1' 


- 




X 






- 















FiQ, 64. — Simple C^ndrical Projection. 

in which formulas the letters have the dgnificance and values 
of Arts. 67 and 69. 

When the cylinder is taken tai^ent to the equator (making 
0' = 0), the factor in the brackets reduces to unity, and we have 



and 



ae^ sin ^ 



" "^""^ (l-e^sin^^)*- 

In making a map by this method the meridians and parallels 
are spaced in accordance with the above formulas, and the funda- 
mental points of the survey are then plotted by latitudes and 
longitudes. For small areas (10 square miles) within about 45° 
of the equator there is not much distortion in such a map. The 
amount of the distortion in any case is readily obtained by com- 
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paring the results given by the true formulae and the formulas 
used for the projection. 

127b. Rectangular Cylindrical Projection. In this type of 
projection, as illustrated in Fig. 55, the cylinder is so taken as to 
intereect the spheroid at the middle latitude of the area to be 
mapped, and the meridians are correctly developed on the ele- 
ments of the cylinder, so that in the finished map the parallels 
are spaced true to scale. The error due to the lack of convergence 
of the meridians still remains, so that the same scale can not be 
applied to all parts of the map. The distortion in lon^tude is more 
apparent than in the preceding projection, because no distor- 
tion exists in latitude. As in the previous case the meridians 
are spaced true to scale along the central parallel. 
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Fig. 55. — Rectangular Cylindrical Projection. 

In making a map by this method the central meridian and 
parallel are first drawn and graduated to scale, using Table IX 
or the formulas of Art. 126. The remaining parallels and meridians 
are then drawn, and the survey plotted by latitudes and lo:^- 
itudes. For small areas (10 square miles) within about 45° of 
the equator there is not much distortion in such a map, straight 
lines on the ground being straight on the map, and angles and 
distances scaling correctly. The plotting for such an area may 
therefore be done by latitudes and lonptudes, or by angles and 
distances, as in plane siu^eying. 

127c. Mercator's Cylindrical Projection. This type of pro- 
jection, which is largely used for nautical maps, is illustrated 
in Fig. 56, page 232. As in the simple cylindrical projection, 
the space between the parallels constantly increases in advancing 
from the equator towards the poles, but the spacing is governed 
by an entirely different law. In Mercator's cylindrical projec- 
tion the cylinder is taken as tangent at the equator, so that the 
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spacing of the meridians along the equator is true to scale in the 
finished map. As the plotted meridians fail to converge, the 
distance between them is too great at all other points, the extent 
of the distortion becoming more and more pronounced as the 
latitude increases. To offset this condition the distance between 
the parallels is also distorted more and more as the latitude 
increases, making the law of distortion exactly the same in both 
cases. In that part of the map where the distance between the 
meridians scales twice its true value, for instance, the distance 
between the parallels should also scale twice its true value. 
Since this distortion factor changes with the slightest change of 
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Fia. 56- — Mercator's Cylindrical Projection. 

latitude, however, it is evident that a satisfactory map will require 
the meridian to be built up of a great many very small pieces, 
each multiplied in length by its own appropriate factor. A per- 
fect map on this basis requires an infinitesimal subdivision of the 
meridian, and a summation of these elements by the methods of 
the integral calculus. Using the notation and the formulas of 
Arts. 67 and 69, and remembering that the distortion of any 
parallel is inversely proportional to its radius, we have for the 
distortion factor a at any latitude ^, 

= ±= « = (1 -e2sina0)t 

T N cos 4) COS ij} 

Multiplyii^ the meridian element, Rd4>, by the distortion factor 
s, we have for dy, the projected meridian element, 



s0(l - 
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whence, by integration, 

,.:.:5:2^5.[io.(i±ii^)-..o.([±l|^*)], 

in which y is the projected distance from the equator to any- 
parallel of latitude ^, and in which the formula is adapted to the 
use of common logarithms. The value of x per d^ree of lon^tude, 
for the spacing of the meridians, is given by the formula 



■^ ISO' 

In making a map by this method the meridians and parallels 
are spaced in accordance with the above formulas, and the fun- 
damental points of the map are then plotted by latitudes and 
longitudes. It is evident that such a map will be true to scale 
only in the vicinity of the equator, and that different scales must 
be used for every part of the map. If it is desired, however, to 
have the map true to any given scale along the central parallel <^', 
it is only necessary to divide the above values of x and y by the 
distortion factor s' corresponding to the latitude <i>'. 

A rAumb line or loxodrome between any two points on a spheroid 
is a spiral line which crosses all the intermediate meridians at the 
same angle. Except for points very far apart such a line is not 
very much longer than the corresponding great circle distance. 
Great circle sailing is sometimes practised by navigators, but 
ordinarily vessels follow a rhumb line, keeping the same course 
for considerable distances. A rhumb line of any length or angle 
will always appear in Mercator's projection as an absolutely 
straight line, crossing the plotted meridians at exactly the same 
angle as that at which the rhumb line crosses the real meridians. 
When a ship sails from a known point in a given direction, there- 
fore, its path is plotted on a Mercator chart by simply drawing a 
straight line through the given point and in the given direction. 
The distance traveled by the ship is plotted in accordance with the 
scale suitable to the given part of the map. Similarly the proper 
course to sail between any two points can be scaled directly from 
the map with a protractor. It is for these reasons that this type 
of projection is so valuable for nautical purposes. 
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128. Trapezoidal Proiecti<m. In this type of projection, 
as illustrated in Fig. 57, the meridians and parallels form a series 
of trapezoids. All the meridians and parallels are drawn as 
straight lines. The central meridian is first drawn and properly 
graduated in degrees or minutes. The parallels of latitude are 
then drawn through these points of division as parallel lines at 
right angles to this meridian. Two parallels, at about one-fourth 
and three-fourths the height of the map, are then properly gradu- 
ated, and the corresponding points of division connected by a series 
of converging straight lines to represent the meridians. For 
the correct distances required in making the graduations see 

Graduated Correctly 



II 



FjQ. 57. — Trapezoidal Projection. 
Table IX or Art. 126. From the nature of the construction it is 
plain that the central meridian is the only one which the parallels 
cross at right angles. The fundamental points of such a map 
are plotted by latitudes and longitudes. For small areas 
(25 square miles) the distortion in distance is very slight in 
this type of map. 

129. Conical Projections. The distinguishing feature of the 
conical projections consists in the projection of the given area 
on the surface of one or more right cones (of special dimensions) 
whose axes are the same as the polar axis of the earth. The 
flat map desired is then pr duced by the development of the 
cone or c ncs thus used. In some forms of this projection the 
meridians are projected into the right line elements of the cones, 
while in other forms a different plan is adopted; so that in some 
forms the meridians become straight lines after development, 
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wlule in other fonus they appear as curved lines. The parallels 
of latitude are always projected into the circular elements of the 
cone or cones, and after development always appear as circular 
arcs. The foui most common types of this projection are expluned 
in the followii^ articles. 

129a. Sipiple Conic Projection. In this type of projection, 
as illustrated m Fig, 58, the projection is made on a single cone 
taken tangent to the spheroid at the middle latitude of the area 
to be mapped. The meridians are projected into the right line 
elements of the cone by the meridional planes, and appear as 
str^ght lines after development. The meridians are correctly 
developed on the elements of the cone, so that the parallels are 
all spaced true to scale on the finished map. The parallels are 
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Fio. 58.— Simple Conic Projecti 



drawn as concentric circles from the center A, the distance AC 
being the tangent distance for the middle latitude. The central 
parallel is graduated true to scale, and the meridians are drawn as 
stTfdght lines from the center A through the points of division. 
For the tangent distance AC we have, from Art. 69, 



AC '- 



= iV cot tf) ' 



a cot 4 



(1 - eSsiii^^)!' 

The correct values for graduating the meridian and central 
parallel may be taken from Table IX or computed by the formulas 
of Art. 126. 

When it is impracticable to draw the arc EH from the center 
A it may be located by rectangular coordinates from the point 
C, as indicated by the dotted lines. To find the coordinates of 
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any point H (see Fig. 59) let S equal the angular difference of 
longitude subtended by the arc CH (radiua = r), and 5' equal the 
developed angle subtended by the same arc C^^ (radius =Ar cot. ^). 
Then, since equal lengths of arc in different circles subtend angles 
inversely as the radii, we have 

— ^ ^ '^^^ ^ — • A 

■J " N cotd> ° iV cot ~ ^ *' 



giving 
whence 
and 



a'=*8in^; 

X = AH Bin S' = N cot <ji sin (d sin ij>), 

y =AH vers 5'= 2N cot ^ sinS^a^^V 



These values of x and y are readily computed by means of the 
data given in Table IX. In this projection the coordinates of 
the different arcs vary directly as their radii, 
so that the coordinates of the remaining parallels 
may be found by a simple proportion. Ab a 
check on the work the meridians should be 
straight and uniformly spaced. 

In making a map by this method the merid- 
ians and parallels are spaced in accordance with 
the above rules, and the fundamental points of 
the survey are then plotted by latitudes and 
^ lon^tudes. In this projection the meridians and 

Fig. 59. parallels intersect at the proper aiyjle of 90°, and 

the parallels are properly spaced; but the spacing 
of the meridians is exaggerated everywhere except along the 
central parallel, and all areas are oo lai^c. Such a map is satis- 
factory up to areas measuring ^-everai hundred miles each way. 

129b. Mercator's Conic Projection. In this type of pro- 
jection, as illustrated in Fig. 60, the projection is made on a single 
cone, taken so as to intersect the spheroid midway between the 
middle parallel and the extreme parallels of the area to be mapped. 
The remaining parallels may be considered as projected into the 
cone so that the spacing along the line BF is exactly proportional 
to the true spacmg along the meridian GHK; or mathematically 
BC _ CO _ = f hord CE 

GC ~ CH arc VE ' 
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After development the entire figure is tlien proportionately 
enlarged until the spacing of the parallels is again true to scale; 
following which the developed angle and ite subdivisions are 
correspondingly reduced in aize, in order to make the projected 
parallels C'C" and E'E" true to the same scale. The distances 
B'C = xnGC, C'ly = arc CH, etc., are found from Art. 126 or 
Ts^le IX. The radius A'C is then computed from the formula 

A'C _ cos^(l -e'ein^^")* 

A'C + arc CE cos <f>" (1 - e^ sin^ ^)*' 

The remaining radii are found from A'C by a proper combina- 
tion of the known distances along the line A'F'. The parallel 




Fig. 60. — ^Mercator's Conic Projecti< 



E'E" is then graduated both ways from the central meridian by 
means of the values found from Art. 126 or Table IX, and the 
mer dians are drawn as straight lines from the point A'. 

The parallels may be plotted by rectangular coordinates 
when it is impracticable to use the center A', but the values given 
in Table IX are not correct for this type of projection. The 
individual angles at the apex A' are readily obtained from the 
radius A'E' and the subdivisions along the arc E'E", and the 
coordinates are then found for this arc and proportioned for the 
other arcs directly as their radii. 

In making a map by this method the meridians and parallels 
are drawn in accordance with the above rules, and the fundamental 
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points of the survey are then plotted by latitudes and longitudes. 
In this projection the meridians are straight lines, the meridians 
and parallels cross at the proper angle of 90°, and the parallels 
of latitude are properly spaced. The meridians are properly 
spaced on the parallels C'C" and E'E", but are a bttle too widely 
spaced out^de of these parallels, and a little too closely spaced 
within these parallels. Areas outside of these same parallels are 
too large, while areas within them are too small; but tjie total 
area is nearly correct. Mercator's conic projection is suitable 
for very large veas, having been used for whole continents. It 
has also been largely used for the maps in atlases and geographies. 
129c. Bonne's Conic Projection. In this type of projection] 
as illustrated in Fig. 61, the projection is made on a single cone 




-Boime's Conic Projectioi 



taken tangent to the spheroid at the middle latitude of the area 
to be mapped. The central meridian is projected into the straight 
line AF, with the parallels spaced true to scale and drawn as 
concentric circles, in accordance with the rules and formulas for 
simple conic projection (Art. 12da). Each parallel is then gradu- 
ated true to scale (see Art. 126 or Table IX), and the meridians 
are drawn as curved lines through corresponding divisions of the 
parallels. 

In making a map by this method the fundamental points of 
the survey must be plotted by latitudes and longitudes. In this 
projection the meridians and parallels fail to cross at right angles, 
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but the same scale holds good (or all the meridians and all the 
parallels. Bonne's conic projection is suitable for very large 
areas, having been used for whole continents. It has also be^i 
lai^ely used for the maps in atlases and geographies. 

129d. P(dyconic Projectiw. In this type of projection, as 
illustrated in Fig. 62, a separate tangent cone is taken for each 
parallel of latitude, and made tai^ent to the spheroid at that 
parallel. Each parallel on the map results from the development 
of its own special cone, appearing as th^ arc of a circle with a 
radius equal to the corresponding tangent distance. The parallel 
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Fio. 62, — Poly conic Projecti 



throi^h the point G, for instance, is drawn as a circular arc with 
a radius equal to the tangent distance BG, and so on. The 
central meridian is drawn as a straight line, on which all the 
parallels are spaced true to scale, so that the division MF equals 
the arc EF, the division FG equals the arc FG, and so on. The arcs 
representing the various parallels arc then drawn through these 
division points with the appropriate radii, and with the centers 
located on the central meridian. Each parallel as thus represented 
is then graduated true to scale, and the meridians are drawn as 
ciu^ed lines connecting the corresponding divisions. 

In making a map by this method the meridians and parallels 
are plotted in accordance with the data given in Table IX, or 
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from correspoBding valu^ computed by the rules and formulas 
of Arts. 126 and 129a, remembering that each parallel is here 
equivalent to the central parallel of the simple conic projection. 
The plottii^ is customarily done by rectangular coordinates, 
the meridians and parallels being taken so close together that the 
intersection points may be connected by straight lines. The 
fundamental points of the survey are then plotted by latitudes 
and longitudes. 

This type of projection is suitable for very lai^e areas. The 
meridians are spaced true to scale throughout the map and cross 
the parallels nearly at right angles. The parallels are spaced 
true to scale only along the central meridian, and diverge more 
and more from each other as the distance from the central merid- 
ian increases. The whole of North America, however, may be 
represented without material distortion. The XI. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and the U. S. GeolopcaJ Survey have adopted 
the polyconic system of projection to the exclusion of all others. 
For further information on this subject see " Tables for the 
Projection of Maps, Based upon the Polyconic Projection of 
Clarke's Spheroid of 1866, and computed from the Equator to 
the Poles; Special Publication No. 5, U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1900." 

The above type of polyconic projection is sometimes called 
the simple polyconic, to distinguish it from the rectangular poly- 
conic, in which the scales along the parsdlels are so taken as to 
make all the meridians and parallels cross at right angles. When 
not otherwise specified the simple polyconic is in general under- 
stood to be the one intended. 
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ADJUSTMENT OF OBSERVATIONS BY THE 
METHOD OF LEAST SQUARES 



CHAPTER IX 

DEFINITIONS AND PRINCIPLES 

130. Generel Coiisiderati<ms. In various departments of 
science, such as Astronomy, Geodesy, Chemistry, Physics, etc., 
numerous values have to be determined either directly or indirectly 
by some process of measurement. When any fixed magnitude, 
however, is measured a number of times under the same apparent 
conditions, and with equal care, the results are always found to 
disagree more or less amongst themselves. With skillful observers, 
and refined methods and instruments, the absolute values of 
the discrepancies are decreased, but the relative disagreement 
often becomes more pronounced. The conclusion is obviously 
reached that all measurements are affected by ceH^n small and 
unknown errors that can neither be foreseen nor avoided. The 
object of the method of Least Squares is to find the most probable 
values of unknown quantities from the results of observation, 
and to gage the precision of the observed and reduced values. 

131. Classification of Quantities. The quantities observed 
are either independent or conditioned. 

An tjidependeni qucTility is one whose value is independent of 
the values of any of the associated quantities, or which may be 
80 considered during a particular discussion. Thus in the case 
of level work the elevation of any individual bench mark is an 
independent quantity, since it bears no necessary relation to the 
elevation of any other bench mark. While in the case of a triangle 
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we may consider any two of the angles as independent quantities 
in any discusraon in which the remaining angle is made to depend 
on these two. 

A amdilioned quantity (or dependent quantity) is one whose 
value bears some necessary relation to one or more associated 
quantities. In any case of conditioned quantities we may regard 
these quantities as being mutually dependent on each other, or 
any number of them as beii^ dependent on the remaining ones. 
Thus if the angles of a triangle are denoted by x, y, and z, we 
may write the conditional equation 

X + 1/ + « - 180% 
and regard each angle as a conditioned quantity; or we may write, 
for instance, 

z - ISO" -X- y, 

and regard z as conditioned and x and y as independent. 

132. Classification of Values. In considerii^; the value of 
any quantity it is necessary to distii^uish between the true value, 
the observed value, and the most probable value. 

The true value of a quantity is, as its name implies, that value 
which is absolutely free of all error. Since (Art. 130) all measure- 
ments are subject to certain unknown errors, it follows that the 
true value of a quantity may never be known with absolute pre- 
cision. In any case such a value would seldom be any exact 
number of units, but could only be expressed as an unending 
decimal. 

The observed value of a quantity is technically understood to 
mean the value which results from an observation when correc- 
tions have been applied for all known errors. Thus in measuring 
a horizontal angle with a sextant the vernier reading must be 
corredted for the index error to obtain the observed value of the 
angle; in measuring a base line with a steel tape the corrections 
for horizontal and vertical alignment, pull, ag, temperature, and 
absolute length, are understood to have been applied; and so on. 

The moat probaide value of a quantity is that value which is 
most likely to be the true value in view of all the measurements 
on wliich it is based. The most probable value in any case is 
not supposed to be the same as the true value, but only that value 
which is more likely to be the true value than any other sin^e 
value that might be proposed. 
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133. Observed Values and Weights. The observations which 
are made on unknown quantities may be direct or indirect, and 
in rather case of equal or of unequal weight. 

A direct obaervaiion \a one that is made directly on the quan- 
tity whose value is desired. Thus a single measurement of an 
angle is a direct observation. 

An indirect observation is one that is made on some function 
of one or more unknown quantities. Thus the measurement 
of an angle by repetition represents an indirect observation, 
since some multiple of the angle is measured instead of the single 
value. So also in ordinary leveling the observations are indirect, 
since they represent the difference of elevation from point to 
point instead of the elevations of the different points. 

By the weight of an observation is meant its relative wort&. 
When observations are made on any magnitude with all the con- 
ditions remuning the same, so that all the results obtained may 
be regarded as equally reliable, the observations are said to be of 
equal weight or precision, or of unit weight. When the condi- 
tions vary, so that the results obtained are not regarded as equally 
reliable, the observations are said to be of unequal weight or pre- 
cision. It has been agreed by mathematicians that the most 
probable value of a quantity that can be deduced from two obser- 
vations of unit weight shall be assigned a weight of two, from three 
such observations a weight of three, and so on. Hence when an 
observation is made under such favorable circumstances that the 
result obt^ned is thought to be as reliable as the most probable 
value due to two observations which would be considered of unit 
weight, we may arbitrarily assign a weight of two to such an 
observation; and so on. As the weights applied in any set of 
observations are purely relative, their meaning will not be changed 
by multiplying or dividing them all by the same number. The 
elementary conception of weight is therefore extended to include 
decimals and fractions as well as integers, since any set of weights 
could be reduced to integers by the use of a suitable factor. 

131. Most Probable Values and Wei^ts. In any set of 
observations the most probable value of the unknown quantity 
will evidently be some intermediate or mean value. There are 
many types of mean value, but manifestly they are all subject 
to the fundamental condition that in the case of equal values the 
mean value must be that common value. Three of the common 
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types of mefin value are the arithmetic mean, the geometric mean, 
and the quadratic meau. If there are n quantities whose respective 
values are Mi, Ms, etc., we have, 

= the arithmetic mean: 



VJ/jAfa . . , Mn = the geometric mean 
= the quadratic mean 



V^l 



all of which satisfy the fundamental condition of a mean value. 
In the cast of direct observations of equal weight it has been 
universally agreed that the arithmetic mean is the most probable 
value. In accordance with this principle, and the deBnition of 
weight as given in Art. 133, it is evident that the weight of the 
arithmetic mean is equal to the number of observations. Sim- 
ilarly, an observation to which a weight of two has been assigned 
may be regarded as the arithmetic mean of two component obser- 
vations of unit weight, and so on, provided no special assumption 
is made regarding the relative values of these components. 
For direct observations of unequal weight, therefore, 

Let z = the most probable value of a given magnitude; 

M\, Mz, etc. =■ the values of the several measurements; 

pi, p2, etc. = the respective weights of these measurements; 
api, api, etc. = the corresponding integral weights due to the 
use of the factor a; 
ffti', Ml", etc, = the api unit weight components of Mi when con- 
sidered as an arithmetic mean 
m^', ma", etc. = similarly for M2, and so on; 

then we may write as equivalent expressions 

„ mi + mj" ■ . . _ Smi 



= ^ etc; 

apa 



Smi = ap\Mi, 
Sm^ = apaAfa, etc.; 
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and, since the various values of m are of unit weight, 

_ 2mi + 2m2 . . . 
api + ap2. . , ' 
or 

2m ^ Hjap-Af) ^ SpJtf 

Sop Sop Sp ', ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ' 

from which we have the general principle : 

In the case of direct observations of unequal Wfdght the most 
probable value is found by multiplying each (Aservation by its weigfU 
and dividing the sum of these products by the sum of the weights. 
The result thus obtained is called the weighted arithmetic mean. 
In the above discussion the value of z is found by taking the 
arithmetic mean of T.ap quantities whose sum is Dm, so that the 
integral weight of z is 2ap, Dividing by a in order to express this 
result in accordance with the original scale of weights, we have 

Weight of z = Sp; (3) 

or, expressed in words, the weight of the weighted arithmetic 
mean is equal to the sum of the individual weights. 

136. Ttue and Residual Errors. It is necessary to distin- 
guish between true errors and residual errors, 

A true error, as its name implies, is the amount by which any 
proposed value of a quantity differs from its true value. True 
errors are generally considered as positive when the proposed 
value is in excess and vice versa. Since (Art. 132) the true value 
of a quantity can never be known, it follows that the true error 
is likewise beyond determination. 

A residual error is the difference between any observed value 
of a quantity and its most probable value, in the same set of 
observations. The subtraction is taken algebridcally in which- 
ever way is most convenient in the given discussion. In the case 
of indirect observations the most probable value of the observed 
quantity is found by substituting the most probable values of the 
individual unknowns in the given observation equation (Art. 158). 
Remdual errors are frequently called simply residiuds. 

In the case of the arithmetic mean the sum of the re^ual errors 
is zero. This is proved as follows; 
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Let 


n 


= the number of observations, 


M„U„.. 


.M, 


= the observed values; 




z 


= the arithmetic mean; 


"I, »i, 


. .Vn 


= the residual errors; 


then 




«i - z-Mi 

.. - z-M. 
S. - « - SM; 


but 
or 




ns - SiVf, 


from which 




nz-ZM -0; 


whence 




III - 



• (4) 

which was to be proved. 

In the case of the weighted arithmetic mean the sum of the weighted 
reaidtuds equals zero. This is proved as follows; 

Let n = the number of observations; 

Ml, A/j, . . . M„ = the observed values; 

Pi, P2, ■ ■ ■ pn = the corresponding weights; 

a = the weighted arithmetic mean; 
vi, ^2) ■ ■ ■ ^B = the residual errors; 
then 





- Pi(» - 

- M' - 




VA 


-M' - 


M.) 


2p» 


-^p.. 


-SpM 


s 


= lf. 




HtP-z 


- Dp.W, 
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from which 

2p -z - Spjtf =0; 
whence 

Upv =0. (5) 

which waa to be proved. 

136. Sources of Error. The errors existing in observed values 
may be due to mistakes, systematic errors, accidental errors, or 
the least count of the instrument. 

A mistake is, as its name implies, an error in reading or record- 
ing a result, and is not supposed to have escaped detection and 
correction. 

A sydemalic error is one that follows some definite law, and is 
hence free from any element of chance. Errors of this kind may 
be classed as atmospheric errors, such as the effect of refraction 
on a vertical angle, or the effect of temperature on a steel tape; 
inatrumerdal errors, such as those due to index errors or imperfect 
adjustments; and personal errors, such as individual peculiarities 
in always reading a scale a little too small, or in recording a star 
transit a little too' late. Systematic errors usually alTect all the 
observations in the same manner, and thus tend to escape detec- 
tion by failing to appear as discrepancies. Such errors, however, 
are in general well understood, and are supposed to be eliminated 
by the method of observing or by subsequent reduction. 

An acciderUal error is one that happens purely as a matter of 
chance, and not in obedience to any fixed law. Thus, for instance, 
in bisecting a target an observer wilt sometimes err a little to 
•the right, and sometimes a tittle to the left, without any assignable 
cause; a steel tape will be slightly lengthened or shortened by a 
momentary change of temperature due to a passing current of 
air, and so on. 

An error due to the least count of the instrument is one that is 
caused by a measurement that is not capable of exact expression 
in terms of the least count. Thus an angle may be read to the 
nearest second by an instrument which has a least count of this 
value, but the true value of the angle may differ from this reading 
by some fraction of a second which can not be read. 

137. Nature of Accidental Errors. Errors of this kind are 
due to the limitations of the instruments used; the estimations 
required in making bisections, scale readings, etc., and the con- 
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stantly changing conditions during the progress of an observa- 
tion. Ekch individual error is usually very minute, but the 
possible number of such errors that may occur in any one measure- 
ment is almost without limit. In general it may be said that any 
single observation is affected by a very large number of such errors, 
the total accidental error being due to the algebraic sum of these 
small individual errors. Thus in measuring a horizontal angle 
with a transit the instrument is seldom in a perfectly stable posi- 
tion; the leveling is not perfect; the lines and levels of the instru- 
ment are affected by the wind and varying temperatures; the 
graduations are not perfect; the reading is affected by the judg- 
ment of the observer; the target is bisected only by estimation; 
the line of sight is subject to irregular sidewiae refraction due to 
changing air currents; and so on. As long as the component 
errors are all accidental, however, the total error may be regarded 
as a single accidental error. 

133, The Laws of Chance. The errors remainii^ la observed 
values after all possible corrections have been made arc presumed 
to be accidental errors, and niust. therefore be assumed to have 
occurred in accordance with the laws of chance. By the latcs of 
chance are meant those laws which determine the probability of 
occurrence of events which happen by chance. 

By the probainlity of an event is meant the relative frequency 
of its occurrence. It is not only a reasonable assumption but also 
a matter of common experience, that in the long run the relative 
frequency with which a proposed event occurs will closely approach 
the relative possibilities of the case. Thus in tossing a coin 
heads may come up as one possibility out of the two possibilities 
of heads or tails, so that the probal)ility of a head coming up is 
one-half; and in a very large number of trials the occurrence of 
heads will closely approximate one-half the total number of trials. 
Probabilities arc therefore represented by fractions ranging in 
value from zero to unity, in which zero represents impossibility of 
occurrence, while unity represents certainly of occurrence. 

The three fundamental laws of chance are those relating to 
simple events, compound events, and concurrent events. 

139. A Simple Event is one involving a single condition which 
must be satisfied. The probability of a simple event is equal to 
the relative possibility of its occurrence. Thus the probability of 
drawing an ace from a pack of cards is I'j, since there are four 
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such possibilities out of 52, and ^V =" iV; but the probability 
of drawing an ace of clubs, for instance, is only sV, since there 
is only one such possibility out of 52. 

140. A Compound Event is one involving two or more con- 
ditions of which only one is required to be satisfied. The probo' 
bilUy oj a compound eveni is equal to the sum of the probabilities of 
the componejU simple events. This law is evidently true, since the 
number of favorable possibilities for the compound event equals 
the sum of the corresponding simple possibilities, and the total 
number of possibilities remains unchanged. Thus the probability 
of getting either a club or a spade in a single draw from a pack 
of cards is one-half, because the probability of getting a club is one- 
quarter, and the probability of getting a spade is one-quarter, and 
1 + 1 ^^ i; or in other words the 13 chances for getting a club 
are added to the 13 chances for getting a spade, making 26 favor- 
able possibilities out of a total of 52. The probability of draw- 
ing either a club, spade, heart, or diamond, equals i -|- i -H } -f }, 
which equals unity, since the proposed event is a certainty, 

141. A Concurrent Event is one involving two or more con- 
ditions, all of which are required to be satisfied together. The 
probability of a concurrent event is equal to the product of the prob- 
abilities of the component simple events. This law is evidently 
true, since the number of favorable possibilities for the concurrent 
event is equal_ to the product of the corresponding simple pos- 
sibilities; while the total number of possibilities is equal to the 
product of the corresponding totals for the component simple 
events. Thus the probability of cutting an ace in a pack of cards 
is j%, 30 that the probability of getting two aces by cutting two 
packs of cards is -jS X ^V = ^Vxb^ ~ Vi X t^j = lir- It is evi- 
dent that the required condition will be satisfied if any one of the 
four aces in one pack is matched with any one of the four aces in the 
other pack, so that there are 4x4 favorable possibilities. Also 
the cutting may result in getting any one of 52 cards in one pack 
agfunst any one of 52 cards in the other pack, so that there are 
52X52 total possibilities. Multiplying the two probabilities, 
therefore, gives the relative possibility and therefore the required 
probability for the given concurrent event. Similarly the propo- 
sition may be proved for a concurrent event involving any 
number of simple events. Thus in throwing three dice the 
probability of getting 3 fours, for instance, will be }X4Xi=(H; 
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the probability of drawing a deuce from a pock of cards at 
the same time that an ace is thrown with a die, will be 
iVXi=VB; and so on. 

In figuring the probability of a concurrent event it is neces- 
sary to guard ag»nst two possible sources of error. In the 
first place the probabilities of the simple events involved in a 
concurrent event may be changed by the concurrent condition. 
Thus the probability of drawing a red card from a pack is |f, 
but the probability of drawing two red cards in succession from 
a pack is not fjxH. but fSXIi, since the drawing of the first 
card changes the conditions under which the second card is drawn. 
In the second place, the probability of a concurrent event may 
be modified by the sense in which the order of simple events 
may be involved. Thus in cutting two packs of cards the prob- 
ability that the first pack will cut an ace and the second a king 
is TSXT's=Tts; but the probability that the first pack will cut 
a king and the second an ace is also 'i'3XiS = i«v; so that the 
probability of cutting an ace and a king without regard to 
specific packs becomes yfri and not riTj as might be inferred. 

142. Misapplicatiou of the Laws of Chance. The probability 
of a given event b the relative frequency of its occurrence in 
the long run, and not in a limited number of cases. It is not 
to be expected that every two tosses of a coin will result in one 
head and one t^l, since other arrangements are possible, and 
the laws of chance are founded on the idea that every possible 
event will occur its proportionate number of times. Thus in 
the case of a coin we have for all possible events in two tosses, 

Probability of 2 heads = 1 

" 1 head and 1 tail = k 

" 1 tail and 1 head = i 

" 2 tails . = I 

Some one of these events must happen, so that the total prob- 
ability is i+i-Hl+J, which equals unity, as it should in a 
case of certainty. The probability of two tosses including a 
head and a tail (which may occur in two ways) is l-|-t=J, so 
that the proposed event is not one that occurs at every trial, 
as is often inferred. 

An event whose probability is extremely high will not neces- 
sarily happen on a given occasion, and this failure to happen 
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does not imply an error in the theory of probabilities. The 
very fact that the given probability is not quite unity indicates 
the chance of occasional failures. Similarly an event with a 
very smalt probability will sometimes happen, otherwise its 
probability should be precisely and not approximately zero. 

The probability of a future event is not affected by the 
result of events which have already taken place. Thus if a tossed 
coin has resulted in heads ten times in succession it is natural 
to look on a new toss as much more likely to result in tails than 
in heads; but mature thought will show that the probabilities are 
still one-half and one-half for any new toss that may be made. The 
confusion in such a case comes from regarding the ten successive 
heads as an abnormal occurrence, whereas, being one of the 
possible occurrences, it should happen in due course along with 
all other possible events. If tails were more likely to come .up 
than heads in any particular toss, it would imply some difference 
of conditions instead of any overlapping influence. If the toss 
of a coin is ever regarded as a matter of chance, it must always 
be so regarded. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE THEORY OF ERRORS 

143. The Laws of Accidental Error. The mathematical 
theory of errors relates entirely to those errors which are purely 
accidental, and which therefore follow the laws of probability. 
Mistakes or blunders, which follow no law, and systematic 
errors, which follow special laws for each individual case, can 
not be included in such a discussion. If a sufficient number of 
observations are taken it is found by experience that the accidental 
errors which occur in the resulte are governed by the four fol- 
lowing laws : 

1. Plus and minus errors of the same magniiude occur ivUh 
equal frequency. 

This law is a necessary consequence of the accidental char- 
acter of the errors. An excess of plus or minus errors would 
indicate some cause favoring that condition, whereas only acci- 
dental errors are under consideration. 

2. Enors of increasing magnitude occur with decreasing freqiierKy. 
Thb law is the result of experience, but for mathematical 

purposes it is replaced by the equivalent statement that errors 
of increasing m^nitude occur with decreasing facility. For 
reasons yet to appear (Art. 146) the facility of an error is rated 
in units that make it proportional to the relative frequency with 
which that error occurs mstead of equal thereto. 

3. Very large errors do not occur at all. 

This law is also the result of experience, but it is not in 
suitable form for mathematical expression. It is satisfactorily 
replaced by the assumption that very large errors occur with 
great infrequency, 

4. Accidental errors are systematically jnodiJUd by the cir- 
cumstances of observation. 

This law is a necessary consequence of the first three laws, 
and emphasizes the fact that these three laws always hold good 
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however much the absolute vtdues of the errors may be modified 
by favorable or unfavorable conditions. The chief circumstances 
affecting a set of observations are the atmospheric conditions, 
the skill of the observer, and the precision of the instruments. 

144. Gra|diical Representatioii of the Laws of Error. The 
foiu' laws of error are graphically represented in Fig. 63, in which 
the solid curve corresponds to a series of observations taken 
under a certain set of conditions, and the dotted curve to a 
series of observations taken under more favorable conditions. 
For reasons which will appear in due course any such curve is 
called a probability curve. The line XX, or axis of x, is taken 
as the axis of enoTB, and the line AY, or axis of y, as the axis 
of facility, the point A being taken aa the origin of coordinates. 
Thus in the case of the solid curve, if the line Aa represents any 




Fig. 63.— Probability Curves. 

proposed error, then the ordinate ab represents the facility with 
which that error occurs in the case assumed. The first law is 
illustrated by making the curves symmetrical with reference to 
the axis of y, so that the ordinates are equal for correspondii^ 
plus and minus values of i. The second law is illustrated by the 
decreasing ordinates as the plus and minus abscissas are increased 
in length. The third law does not admit of exact representation, 
Eonce a mathematical curve can not have all its ordinates equal 
to zero after passing a certain point; a satisfactory result is 
reached, however, by making all ordinates after a certain point 
extremely small, with the axis of i as an asymptote to the curves. 
The fourth law is illustrated by means of the solid curve and the 
dotted curve, both of which are consistent with the first three 
laws, but which have different ordinates for the same proposed 
error. Thus small errors, such as j4a, occur with greater frequency 
(or greater facility) in the case of the dotted curve than in the 
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case of the solid curve, as shown by the ordinate ac being longer 
than the ordinate ab; while large errors, such as Ad, occur with 
less frequency (or less facility) in the case of the dotted curve 
than in the ease of the solid curve, as shown by the ordinate 
de being shorter than the ordinate df. 

146. The Two Types of Error. The recorded readings in 
any series of observations are subject to two distinct types of 
error. The first type of error includes all those errors involved 
in the makiTtg of the measurement, auch as those due to imper- 
fect instrumental adjuatments, unfavorable atmospheric conditions, 
imperfect bisection of taints, imperfect estimation of scale 
readings, etc. The second type of error b that involved in 
the reading or recording of the result, which must be done in 
terms of some definite least count which excludes all inter- 
mediate values. 

A given reading, therefore, does not indicate that precisely that 
value has been reached in the process of measurement, but only 
such a value as must be represented by that reading; so that 
a given reading may be due to any one of an infinite number 
of possible values lying within the limits of the least count. 
Similarly, the error in the recorded reading does not indicate 
that precisely that error has been made in the process of measure- 
ment, but only auch an error as must be represented by that 
value; so that the error of the recorded reading may in fact 
be due to any one of an infinite number of possible errors lying 
within the limits of the least count. The first type of error 
is the true type or that which corresponds to the acciderdal 
conditions under which a series of observations are made, while 
the second type is a false type or definite condition or limitation 
under which the work must be done. Thus in sighting at a target 
a number of times the angular errors of bisection may vary 
among themselves by amounts which can only be expressed in 
indefinitely small decimals of a second. If the least count 
recognized in recording the scale readings is one second, however, 
the recorded readings and the corresponding errors will varyamong 
themselves by amounts which differ by even seconds. The 
probability curve of the preceding article is based on the first 
type of error only, and is therefore a mathematically c<mi- 
tinuous curve, since all values of the error are possible with this 
type. In speaking of the errors of observations, however, the 
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errors of the recorded values arc in general understood, and these 
must necessarily diifer among themselves by exactly the value 
of the least count. 

146. The Fadlity of EiTor. If an instrument is correctly 
read to any ^ven least count, no reading can be in error by more 
than plus or minus a half of this least count; or, in other words, 
each reading is the central value of an infinite nimiber of 
possible values lying within the limits of the least count. If 
a great many observations are taken on a given magnitude, each 
particular reading will be found to repeat itself with more or 
less frequency, since all values lying within a half of the least 
count of that particular readii^ must be recorded with the 
value of that reading. If the same instrument, however, carried 
finer graduations, with the least count half the previous value, 
each reading would represent only those values within half 
the previous limits. There would then be twice as many repre- 
sentative readings, with each one standing for half as many 
actual values as with the coarser graduations. It is thus seen 
that the relative frequency with which a given reading (and 
the corresponding error) occurs, is directly proportional to the 
least count of the instrument, or least count used in recording 
the readings. Just as each reading is taken to represent an 
infinite number of possible values within the limits of the least 
count, so that readli^ must correspond to an infinite number of 
possible errors within the same limits, each possible error having 
a different facility of occurrence. Since in the long run, however, 
each reading wilt be practically the average of all the values 
that it represents, so the facility of the error due to that reading 
may be taken practically as the average facility of all the corre- 
spondii^ errors. By definition (Art. 143) the facility of a given 
accidental error is proportional to the frequency of its occurrence. 
It is thus seen that the relative frequency with which a given 
error (representing all possible errors due to a given reading) 
occurs, is proportional to the facility of that error. Since the 
relative frequency with which a given error occurs is proportional 
to both its facility and the least count, it is proportional to 
^eu- product, and is always made equal to this product by using 
a suitable scale of facility. The facility of a given error is hence 
equal to the relative frequency of occurrence of that error divided 
by the least count. 
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147. The ProbabiUQr of Error. By the probability of an 
error is meant the relative frequency of its occurrence. Thus 
ia the measurement of an angle, if a given error occurred (on 
the average) 27 times in 1000 observations, then the probability 
that an additional measurement would be in error by that same 
amount would be t5-Jtf- The probability of a given error being 
identical with its relative frequency of occurrence is hence (Art. 
146) equal to the product of the facility of that error by the least 
count. The probability of error for a cert^n set of conditions 
is illustrated in Fig. 64. In this figure the spaces da, ae, eb, and 
bf are each equal to one-half of the least count. The probability 
that an error Aa will occur is hence, in accordance with the 
above principles, equal to the product of am (the facility) by 




Fia. («.— The rrobabiKty of Error. 

de (the least count). As the least count is always very small, 
we may write without appreciable error, 

ProbabiUty of error Ao = amXde=area dele. 

But (Art. 145) the error Aa in the recorded reading includes all 
the possible errors lyii^ between Ad and Ae, that is, within 
half the least count each way from Aa. The area dste therefore 
represents the probability that the actu^ error committed lies 
between the values Ad and Ae. Similarly the area eti^f represents 
the probability of an actual error between the values Ae and 
Af. The probability that an actual error shall lie either between 
Ad and Ae or between Ae and Af (compound event, Art. 140), 
or in other words between Ad and Af, is equal to the sum of the 
two separate probabilities, that is, to the combined area dsuf. 
Or, in general, the probability that an error shall fall between 
any two values Ac and Ag, is represented by the area included 
between the corresponding ordinates cr and gv. On account 
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of this characteristic property the curve of facilities is commonly 
called the probability curve. Strictly speaking the ordinates 
limiting the area can only occur at certain equally spaced intervals 
depending on the least count, but no material error ia ever intro- 
duced by drawing them at any points whatever. 

148. The Law of the Facility of Error is that law which con- 
nects all the possible errors in any set of observations with their 
corresponding facilities, and is expressed analytically by the 
equation of the probability curve. The law which governs the 
occurrence of errors in any particular set of observations is 
necessarily unknown and beyond determination, being the com- 
bined result of an uncertain number of variable and unknown 
causes. Fortunately, however, it is found by experience that 
there is one particular form of law which (with proper constants) 
very closely represents the facility of error in all classes of obser- 
vations. This form of law is that which is in accordance with 
the assumption that the arithmetic mean of the observed values 
is the most probable value when the same magnitude has been 
observed a large number of times under the same conditions. 
The same form of law being accepted as satbfactory in all cases, 
therefore, the law for any particular case is determined by the 
substitution of the proper constants. 

149. Form of tiie Probability Equation. If x represents any 
possible error and y the facility of its occurrence, we may write 

y = <^(x). (6) 

which is read y equals a function of x. When the form of this 
function has been determined the expresaon will be the general 
equation of the probability curve. Since the probability that 
the error x (of a recorded reading) will occur is equal (Art, 147) 
to its facility multiplied by the least count, we have 

P =yJx = <l>{x)Jx, (7) 

in which P is the probability of the occurrence of the error x, 
and Jx is the least count. If xi, X2, ■ ■ . Xa are the true errors in 
the observed values of any magnitude Z, and Pi, P2, . . . Pn 
are the corresponding probabilities of occurrence, we thus have 

Pl = (}>[x,)Jx, p2^4>{x2)Jx, etc. 
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The probability P of the occurrence of this particular series 
of errors, xi, Xi, etc., in a set of observations of equal weight, 
being a concurrent event (Art. 141), is equal to the product 
of the individual probabilities, ^viug 

P =^{Xi)-^{X2). . .4>i=^n)-iAx)\ .... (8) 

whence 

logP =log^(xi) +Iog0(i2)... +log^(zn) H-nlog Jx. (9) 

The true value of the unknown quantity Z, and the errors 
Xi, Xi, etc., can never be known. Any assumed value of Z will 
result in a particular series of values Wi, v^, etc., for the errors 
of the several observations. That value of Z will be the most 
probable which produces the series of errors which has the 
highest probability of occurrence. Replacii^ the true errors 
X\, X2, etc., in Eq. (9) by the variable errors vi, oz, etc., and 
making the first differential coefficient equal to zero to obtain 
a maximum value of P, we have 

d log ^fa) ^ d log ^(v^ ^ d log >f>{v„) ^ ^ . 

dvi dV2 dvn ' 

which may be written 

But it has already been decided (Art. 134) that the arithmetic 
mean of such a series of observed values is the most probable 
value of the quantity observed. The adoption of the arith- 
metic mean as the most probable value, however, requires 
the algebraic sum of the residuals (Art. 135) to reduce to zero; 
whence 

Vi +V2. . . +Vn =0 (12) 

Since fi, Vs, etc., are the result of chance, and hence independent 
of each other, it follows from Eq. (12) that the coefficients of 
vi, etc., in Eq. (11) must all have the same value. Representing " 
this unknown value for any particular set of observations by the 
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constant k, we have as the general condition which makes the 
arithmetic mean the most probable value, 

vde ' 

whence by transposition 

d log <f){v) = kvdv. 

Integrating this equation 

i<« ^(f) = iki^ + log c, 

in which log c represents the unknown constant of integration. 
Passing to numbers, we have 

^(v) - ce*'^, (13) 

in which e equals the base of the Naperian system of logarithms. 
"It is necessary at this point to remember that the probability 
of the occurrence of a given error does not involve the question 
as to whether we are right or wrong in assuming that an error of 
that value has occurred in a particular observation. Thus in 
the preceding discussion the probabilities assigned to the assumed 
values of fi, V2, etc., are the probabilities for true errors of these 
values, regardless of whether such errors have or have not occurred 
in the given case. It is of the utmost importance, therefore, to 
realize that Eq. (13) is not based on the assumption that the 
error v has occurred, but is a generM statement of fact concern- 
ing any true error whose magnitude is v. Replacing v in Eq. (13) 
by X, the adopted symbol for true errors, we have 





^(i) - cct»-; 


but from equation (6) 






«-■!>(')■, 




, - ce*-. 
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SiDce the facility y decreases as the nuiuerical value of x increases, 
it follows that ^ fc is essentially negative, and it is therefore 
commonly replaced by — A^. Making this substitution, we have 

J/ = «-**", (14) 

in which y equals the facility with which any error x occursi 
c and k are unknown constants depending on the circumstances 
of observation, and e is the base of the Naperian system of 1(^- 
arithms. Though correct in apparent form, Eq. (14) must not 
yet be r^arded as the general equation of the probability curve, 
since the quantities c and k appear as arbitrary constants, 
whereas t wi 1 be shown in the next article that these values are 
dependent on each other. 

ISO. General Equatiim of the Probabili^ Curve. The proba- 
bility that an error shall fall between any two given values 
{Art. 147) is equal to the area between the corresponding ordi- 
nates of the probability curve. The probability that an error shall 
fall between — w and + oo is therefore equal to the entire area 
of the curve. But it is absolutely cert^n that any error which 
may occur will fall between these extreme limits, and the proba- 
bility of a certain event (Art. 138) is equal to unity. The entire 
area of any curve represented by Eq. (14) must therefore be equal 
to unity. Since all probability curves have the same total area, 
it follows that any change in h will require a compensating change 
in c; or, in other words,'c must be a fimction of h. The general 
expressioa for the area of any plane curve is 



=/. 



Substituting the value of y from Eq. (14) 



A = j ce 



The probabihty P that an error x will fall between the limits a 
and b, is therefore 



• -fee- 



CIS) 
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and between the limits — oo and + =0 , is 

p = (" ce-''*^'dx =cf' e-'^'^'dx. 

But this probability, being a certainty, equals unity; whence 

l=cl e~^''*dx, 



=J" e-*''V 



The second member of this equation is a definite int4^:ral whose 
evaluation by the methods of the calculus (for which such works 
should be seen) ^ves 



h • 



which substituted in Eq. (15) gives for the probability P that an 
error x will fall between any limits a and b, 



^i:- 



Also substituting the above value of c in Eq. (14) we have for the 
general equation of the probability curve 

«-di''"" <"> 

in which y is the facility with which any error i occurs, e 
( = 2.7182818) is the base of the Naperian system of logarithms, 
and h (called the precision factor) is a constant depending on the 
circumstances of observation. The constant k is the only element 
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iu Eq. (17) which can vary with the preciaon of the work, and 
therefore of necesdty becomes the measure of that precision. 
161. The Value of the Precision Factor. The general equa- 
tion of the probability curve is given by Eq. (17), but the definite 
equation for any particular set of observations is not known 
until the corresponding value of h has been determined. The 
probability that an error x will occur (Art. 149) is 

P ■'yJx ~ 4,{x)Ax. 

Substituting the value of y from Eq. (17), 



v^ 



(18) 



With an infinite number of observations any residual u^ would be 
infinitely close to the corresponding true error xi, and the relative 
frequency with which Vi occurred would not differ appreciably 
from Pi. The value of h for any particular case could thus be 
found from £q. (18) by substituting these values for P and x. 
As the number of observations is always limited, however, the 
best that can be done is to find the most probable value of h 
for the given case. The probability that a given set of errors 
has occurred is, by Ekj. (8), 





P-*(I,)-^(I2). . 


.««.)■«». 


But from Eqa. 


(6) and (17) 






^(.,)-^ «"'-•' 


', etc.; 


aothat 








-(^r- 


'■'■'(Ji)", 



and 

log P » log A - fc^S^a + n log Ji - J log Jt; 

whence by making the first derivative with respect to h equal to 
zero 
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Solving for ft we have 

» =aS <"' 

in which n is the number of observations taken, and Ex* ia the 
sum of the squares of the true errors which have occurred. The 
true errors, however, can never be known, and formula (19) must 
therefore be modified so as to ^ve the most probable value of h 
that can be determined from the residual errors. A discussion 
of thb condition is beyond the scope of this book, but for observa- 
tions of equal (or unit) weight results in the formula 



(20) 



in which n as before is the number of observations that have been 

taken, and 2«^ ia the sum of the squares of the residual errors. 

For observations of unequal weight (Art. 133) formula (19) 



yjW^ <2" 

in which Spw^ is the sum of the weighted squares of the residuals, 
and A as before is the precision factor for observations of unit 
weight. 

For the general case of indirect observations (Art. 158) on inde- 
pendent quantities, that is, with no conditumal equatiims (Art. 131), 
formula (19) becomes 

'--vS (^' 

in which n is the number of observation equations, q is the number 
of unknown quantities, Spy^ is the sum of the weighted squares 
of the residuals, and h is the precision factor for observations 
of unit weight. 

For the general case of indirect observations irMwMraff c<m- 
diUorial e^>uatif>n«, fonnula (19) becomes 



'^- 



— q + c 
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in which c is the number of conditional equations, n is the number 
of observation equations, g is the number of unknown quantities, 
^pir^ is the sum of the weighted squares of the residuals, and h is 
the precision factor for observations of unit weight. As will be 
understood later (Art. 166), the number of independent unknowns 
is always reduced by an amount which equals the number of 
conditional equations, so that q in Eq. (22) is simply replaced by 
(? - c) in Eq. (23). 

162. Comparison of llieory and Experience. In the Funda- 
menta AsironomvE Bessel gives the following comparison of theory 
and experience. In a series of 470 observations by Bradley on 
the right ascensions of Sirius and Altair the value of h was found 
to be 1.80S65, giving rise to the following table: 





"-"'•'™- 


Errora. 


Number o 


fEr^n, 


hy Theory. 


By Eipprwncp. 


0.0 


0.1 


0.201S 


94.8 


94 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1889 


88.8 


88 


0.2 


0.3 


0.1668 


78.3 


78 


0.3 


0.4 


0.1364 


04.1 


58 


0.4 


0.5 


0.10S3 


49.5 


61 


0.5 


0.6 


0.0761 


3S.8 


36 


0.6 


0.7 


0.0314 


24.2 


26 


0.7 


0.8 


0.0328 


15.4 


14 


0.8 


0.9 


0.0194 


9.1 


10 


0.9 


1.0 


0.0107 


5.0 


7 


1.0 


« 


0.0106 


5.0 


S 


Totdts. 




1.0000 


470.0 


470 



The last column in this table tacitly assumes that the true errors 
do not differ materially from the residual errors, the true errors 
being of course unknown. The agreement of theory and expe- 
rience is very satisfactory. 

There are two important points to be observed in applying 
the theory of errors to the results obtained in practical work. 
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Id the first place, the theory of errors presupposes that a very large 
number of ot^ervations have been made. It is customary, how- 
ever, to apply the theory to any number of observations, however 
limited. It is evident in such cases that reasonable judgment 
must be used in interpreting the results obtained by the applica- 
tion of the theory. In the second place, the theory of errors is 
the theory of accidental errors. It is in general impossible to 
entirely prevent systematic errors in a process of observation; 
and such errors can not be discovered or eliminated by any num- 
ber of observations, however great, if the circumstances of observa- 
tion remain unchanged. The theory of errors, therefore, makes 
no pretense of discovering the truth in any case, but only to 
determine the best conclusions that can be drawn from the observa^ 
tions that have been made. 
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CHAPTER XI 
MOST PROBABLE VALUES OF INDEPENDENT QUANTITIES 

163. General Considertitions. In accordance with the dis- 
cussioDs of the previous chapter it is evident that the true value 
of an observed quantity can never be found. Adopting any 
particular value for the observed quantity is equivalent to assum- 
ing that a certain series of errors has occurred in the observed 
values. Manifestly the most probable value of the observed 
quantity is that which corresponds to the most probable series 
of errors; or, in other words, that series of errors which has the 
highest probability of occurrence. It is therefore by means of 
the theory of errors (Chapter X) that rules are established for 
determining the most probable values of observed quantities. 

154. Fundamental Principle of Least Squares. For the general 
equation of the probability curve, Eq. (17), Art. 150, we have 

in which y is the facility of occurrence of any error x under the 
conditions represented by the precision factor h. The probability 
that any error x will occur (Art. 147) is equal to its facility multi- 
plied by the least count, or 

P = yJx. 

Hence if Xi, Xi, . . . Xn are the errors in the observed values 
of any magnitude Z, and Pi, Pi, . . . P„ are the corre- 
sponding probabilities of occurrence, we have 

y\ = ~y^ e-'^''i', y2 = — ^ e'''''^, etc., 

and 

^i = y\^^, P2 = Vi-ix, etc. 
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The probability P of the occurrence of this particular series of 
errors Xj, Xj, etc., in the ^ven set of observations, being a con- 
current event (Art. 141), is equal to the product of the individual 
probabilities, giving 

P = Ci/iya ■ - ■ y-XJ^)" = /^ye-*'^''(ix)«. 

This equation is true for any proposed series of errors, and 
hence for that series of residual errors Vi, V2, ■ . . Vn, which 
results from assigning the most probable value to the observed 
quantity. In this case 1^3^ becomes I^v^, and we have 

P ^ [^^Ye->>'^^Ux)- (24) 

But (Art. 153) the most probable value of the observed quantity 
corresponds to that series of errors which has the behest prob- 
ability of occurrence. The most probable value z of any observed 
quantity Z, therefore, requires P in Eq. (24) to be a maximum, 
and this in turn requires Sw^ to be a ininimmn. We thus have the 
following 

Principle: In observations of equal precision the most pri^yable 
values of the observed guanttties are those that render the sum of the 
squares of the residual errors a minimum. 

Jt is on account of this principle that the Method of Least 
Squares has been so named. 

166. Direct Observatioiis of Equal Weight A direct observa- 
tion (Art. 133) is one that is made directly on the quantity whose 
value is to I>e determined. When the given magnitude is measured 
a number of times under the same conditions (as represented 
by the same precision factor h in the probability curve), the results 
obtained are said to be of equal weight or precision. In such a case 
the most probable value of the quantity sought mu^ accord with 
the principle of the previous article, that is, the sum of the squares 
of the residual errors must be a minimum. 

Let z = the most probable value of a given magnitude; 
n = the number of measurements taken; 
Jtfi, M2, ■ . - M„ — the several measured values; 
then (Art. 154) 

(Ml - 2)2 + {M2- z)^... + (.M„ - z)3 = a minimum. 
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Placing the first derivative equal to zero, 

2{M, _ z) + 2 (Ma - 8) . . . + 2{M„ - z) =0; 

whence 

(J»f 1 + jtfa . . . + Jlf„) - Tw = 0, 
and 

jtfi + A/a . . . + Af„ SAf 



(25) 



or, expressed in words, in the case of direct observations of equal 
weight the most probable value of the unknown quantity is equal 
to the arithmetic mean of the observed values. The above 
discussion, however, must not be regarded as a proof of this 
principle of the arithmetic mean, since (Art. 149) this very prin- 
ciple was one of the conditions under which the equation of 
the prob^ility curve was deduced. Eq. (25) therefore simply 
shows that the equation of the probability curve is correct in form 
and consistent with this principle. 

Example. The obeerved values (of equal weight) of an angle A are 
29° 21' 59".l, 29° 22' 06" .4, and 29° 21' 5S".l. What is the moat probable 



3) 88 06 03_^ 
29 22 01 . 



The moMt probable value is therefore 29° 22' 01".2. 

166. General Principle tA. Least Squares. When' a given 
magnitude is measured a number of times under different con- 
ditions (so that the precbion factor corresponding to some of the 
observations is not the same for all of them), the results obtained 
are said to be of unequal weight or precision. In accordance with 
the sense in which weights are understood (Art. 133), an observa- 
tion assigned a weight of two means it is considered as good a 
determination as the arithmetic mean of two observations of 
unit weight, and so on. It is immaterial whether any one of the 
observed values is considered of unit weight, as this is merely a 
basis of comparison. 
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Let z = the most probable value of a given magni- 

tude; 
Ml, M2, etc. = the values of the several measurements; 
Pit P2) etc. = the respective weights of these measure- 
ments; 
api, op2, etc. = the corresponding integral weights due to 

the use of the factor a; 
"*i'i"»i"ietc. = the opi unit weight components of Jtfi 
when considered as an arithmetical 
mean; 
ma', ma", etc. = similarly for M2, and so on; 
"i, "a, etc. = the residuals due to Af j, M2, etc.; 

then, as in Art. 134, we have 



mi^ 


+ ra," . . . 
op, 


opi' 


Vli' 


+ ma" . , . 


Smj 




api 


apa' 


Zm 

S, 


SopM 
Sop 


SpM 



The value of z thus obtained is evidently independent of any 
particular set of values that may be assigned to the components 
"»i', mi", etc., the components rriz, ma", etc., and so on. Since 
these various components are all of equal weight we must have 
in accordance with Art. 154, 

2(z - m,)2 + 2(3 - ma)^ . . . + 2(2- m„)* = a minimum, (27) 

as a criterion that must be satisfied when z is the most probable 
value of the quantity Z. But, in accordance with Ekj. (26), 
this criterion must determine the same value of z no matter what 
particular sets of values may be substituted for the components 
Wi', Trti", etc., ma', ma", etc., and so on. Adopting, therefore, 
the particular sets of values 



m,' = mi" = 


. . = Mi, 


ma' = ma" = 


. . = Ma, 


etc. 


etc.. 
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whence 

2(s — mi)2 = api (z — Afi)* = oprVi 

2(z — jhb)^ = ap2 (2 — Ma)" = op2-i'a^, 

etc. etc., 

and substituting in Eq. (27), we have 

apy ■ fi^ + ap2 ■ ua^, . . + ap„ ■ u„ = a minimum ; 

or, dividii^ out the common factor a, 

Pi"!^ + Pa"!^- . . + pn iifi^ = a minimum. . . (28) 

We thus have the following 

General Principle: In observations of uTiequal precision the 
most probable values of the observed quantities are those that render 
the sum of the weighted squares of the residmd errors a minimum. 

157. Direct Observations erf Unequal Weight When a given 
magnitude is directly measured a number of times it may be 
necessary to assign different weights to the results obtained, on 
account of some change in the conditions governing the measure- 
ments. In such a case the most probable value of the quantity 
sought must accord with the principle of the previous article, 
that is, the sum of the weighted squares of the residual errors 
must be a minimum. 

Let 2 = the most probable value of a given magnitude; 
Ml, M2, . . Mn = the several measured values; 
Pi, P2, . ■ ■ Pn = the corresponding weights; 

then (Art. 156) 

PiiMi — 2)" + P2(Af2 - z)" . ■ . + PnCAf, — e)^ = a minimum. 

Placing the first derivative equal to zero, 

2p,C'V/i - z) + 2pi'M2 - z) . . . + 2p„iM. - z) = 0; 
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whence 

(Pi Ml + P2M2 ... + p„M„) - (Pi + P2 . . . + P») 3 = 0, 
and 

^ plJtfl + P2M2. . . +PnJ*^n ^ 2pM_ .^g, 

pi + P2 . . ■ + Ph Sp ' ■ ■ * 

or, expressed in words, in the case of direct observations of unequal 
weight the moat probable value of the unknown quantity is equal 
to the weighted aritiimetic mean of the observed values. The 
above discussion, however, muet not be regarded as a proof of 
this principle of the weighted arithmetic mean, since Eq. (29) 
is deduced from a principle baaed in part on the truth of Eq. (26), 
which is identical with Eq. (29). As the truth of Eq. (26) is 
established in Art. 156, however, Eq. (29) shows that the general 
principle of least squares leads to a correct result in a case where 
the answer is already known. 

Example. The observed values for the length at a certain base line are 
4863.241 ft. (weight 2), and 4863.182 ft. (weight l). What is the most 
probable value? 

4863.241 X 2 = 9726.482 
4863.182 X 1 = 4863.182 



3)145 89.664 
4863521 



The most probable value ie therefore 4863.221 ft. 

168. Indirect Observations. An indirect observation is one 
that is made on some function of one or more quantities, instead 
of being made directly on the quantities themselves. Thus in 
measuring an angle by repetition the observation is indirect, as 
the angle actually read is not the angle sought, but some multiple 
thereof. Similarly when angles are measured in combination 
the observations are indirect, since the values of the individual 
angles must be deduced from the results obtuned by some pro- 
cess of computation. 

An observation equation is an equation expressing the function 
observed and the value obtained. Thus if x, y, etc., represent 
the unknown quantities whose values are to be deduced from the 
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obserration, we may have as observation equations Buch expres- 
sions as 

to » 185° 19' 40", 
or 

7'x + lOp-^i = 65.73, 

accordii^ to the function observed. 

In general the observation equations which occur in geodetic 
work may be written in the following form : 

OiX + biy + CiZ . . . =• Ml (wei^t pi) 
Oji + haj/ + Caz - . . = Af 2 (weight Pa) 



UnX + b„y + c„z . . . = Mn (weight p„) 



(30) 



in which aj, 03, &i, bs etc., are known coefficients; x, y, etc., are 
tile unknown quantities; Mi, M2, etc., are the observed values; 
and pi, pi, etc., are the respective weights of these values. If the 
□umberof observation equations is less than the number of unknown 
quantities, the values of x, y, z, etc., can not be found, nor even 
their most probable values. If the number of observation equa- 
tions equals the number of unknown quantities, the equations 
may be solved as simultaneous equations, and each equation will 
be exactly satisfied by the values obtwned for x, y, 2, etc., even 
though these values are not the ^e values sought. If the num- 
ber of observation equations exceeds the numlier of unknown 
quantities there will in general be no values of x, y, z, etc., which 
will exactly satisfy all the equations, on account of the unavoidable 
errors of observation. Hence if the mosl prcbabie values of the 
unknown quantities be substituted the equations will not be 
exactly satisfied, but will reduce to small residuals m, 02, V3, etc. 
If, therefore, x, y, z, etc., be understood to mean the most probable 
values of these quantities, we will have 

Uix + bjy + CiZ . . . — Ml = Vi (weight p,) 1 
ajX + &2J/ + C2Z. . . . — Jtf a = V2 (weight Pz) I 



a^x + 6„y + c„z . , . — Jlf „ = f „ (weight p„) J 
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By a £ODsideratioa of these equations, together with any specud 
conditions which must be satisfied, rules may be established for 
finding the most probable values of the unknown quantities in 
all cases of indirect observations. 

169. Indirect Observations ot Equal Wdght on Independent 
Quantities. An independent quarOUy is one whose value is 
independent of the value of any other quantity under considera- 
tion. Thus in a line of levels the elevation of any particular 
bench mark bears no necessary relation to the elevation of any 
other bench mark; whereas in a triangle the three angles are not 
independent of each other, as their sum must necessarily equal 
180°. 

In the case of indirect observations of equal weight on inde- 
pendent quantities, the most probable values of the unknown 
quantities are found by a direct application of the method of 
normal equations. A nonwd equation is an equation of condi- 
tion which determines the most probable value of any one unknown 
quantity corresponding to any particular set of values assigned to 
the remaining unknowns. A normal equation must therefore 
be specifically a normal equation in x, or in y, etc. By forming 
a normal equation for each of the unknowns there will be as many 
equations as unknown quantities. The solution of these equa- 
tions as simulttmeous will give a set of values for the unknowns 
in which each value is the most probable that is consistent with 
the remiuning values, which can only be the case when all the 
values are sunultaneously the most probable values of the unknown 
quantities. 

To establish a rule for forming the normal equations in the 
case of equal we^hts let us re-write Eqs. (31), omitting the 
weights, thus: 

aix + hiy + Ciz . . . — Mi = Vi\ 



a^ + ftaV + caz ... — Jtf a 



a,^ + fcntf + c„z . . . - Jl/„ = 



(32) 



In accordance with Art. 154 the most probable values of the 
unknown quantities are those which give 

«i^ + U2^ . . . -J- Hn^ = a minimum. 
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Since (in lOmung the normal equatJons) the moat probable value 
of X is desired for any assumed set of values for the remaining 
unknowns, we place the first derivative with respect to x equal 
to zero; whence, omitting the common factor 2, we Lave 

But from Eqs. (32), imder the given assumption of fijted values 
for all quantities excepting i, we obt^n 

— i— = oi, —>— = Oa, etc.; 

dx '■' dx " * 

whence by substitution, 

oim + asvz . • . + a„w„ = = normal equation in x. 
In a ^milar manner we have 

biVi + bsvi . . - + b„Vn = = normal equation in y; 

CiVi + C2B2 . . . + c„i/„ = = normal equation in z; 
etc., etc.; 

and hence for forming the several normal equations in the case 
of indirect observations of equal weight on independent quan- 
tities, we have the following 

Rule; To form th^ normal equation for e(uk one of the unknown 
quantities, multiply each obseroation equation by the algebraic 
coefficient of that unknown quantity in that equation, and add the 
resuUg. 

Having formed the several normal equations, their solution 
as simultaneous equations gives the most probable values of the 
unknown quantities. 

Examj^ 1. Given the obs^vatioD equation 

fte = 90° 15' 30". 

In applying the above rule to this case we would have to multiply the whole 
equation by 6, and then divide by 36 to obtain the most probable value 
of X. It is evident that we would obtain the same value of z by dividing 
the original equation by 6, so that in the case of a single equation with a 
sin^e unknown quantity the most probable value of that quantity la obtaioed 
by simply solving the equation. 
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Example B. Given the observation equations 

2x - 124.72, 
X - 62.31, 
7j = 439.00. 

Multiplying the firet equation by 2, the second by 1, and the third by 7, 
we have 

Ax = 24S.44; 

X = 62.31; 

492 - 3073.00; 

whence by addition we obtain the normal equation 

541- 3384.75, 
the solution of which givea 

X - 62.68, 

which is hence the moet probable value that can be obtained from the given 
set of obaervatioiia. The student ia cautioned against adding up the obser- 
vation equations and solving for x, as this plan docs not give the moet 
probable value in such casee. 

Example 3. Given the observation equations 



2x.+ y = 
x-3u- 
X - y - 


31.65, 
5.03, 
11,26. 




equations. 


we have 




4i + 2v - 
^-3!/ = 
X - y = 


63.30 
5.03 
11,26 




%x-2y = 


79.59 = 


normal equation 



2x+ V - 31.65 

-3x + Qy = - 15.09 

- x+ y = - 11.26 

— 2z + llv ■■ 5.30 = normal equation in y. 

It is absolutely essential in forming the normal equations to multiply by 
the algebraic coefficientB as illustrated above, and not simply by the numerical 
value of the coefficient. Bringing the normal equations together, we have 
Ox - 2y = 79.59, 
~2x + ny = 5.30. 

Attention is called to the fact that the coefhcients in the first row and first 
column are identical in sign, value, and order, and that the same is true of 
the second row and second calunm. The same law would hold good if there 
were a third row and a third column, and so on (Art. 162); and this is a 
check that must never be neglected. Solving the two normal equations aa 
simultaneous equations, we have 

X = 14.29 and y - 3,08, 
and these are hence their most prob^le values. 
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160. Indirect Observations of Unequal We^t on bidependrnt 
Quantities. In the case of indirect observations of unequal 
weight on independent quantities, the most probable values of 
the unknown quantities are found by the solution of one or more 
normal equations which involve the different weights in their 
formation. 

To establish a rule for forming the normal equations in the 
case of unequal weights let us re- write Eqs. (31), thus: 

aix + biy + ciz . . , - Mi = vi (weight pi) 

02X + biy + C2Z ... — M2 = f 2 (weight p2) 

OnX + b^ + e^ . . . - M„ = Va (weight p„) 

In accordance with Art. 156 the most probable values of the 
unknown quantities are those which ^ve 

PlOl' + paV2^ . . . + Pn«a = * minimum 

Since (in forming the normal equations, Art. 159) the most 
probable value of x is desired for miy assumed set of values for 
the rem»ning unknowns, we place the first derivative with 
respect to x equal to zero; whence, omitting the common 
factor 2, we have 

'"•■(S) + ''*(tf) ■ • • + '"""■(te) - "■ 

But from Eqs. (33), under the given assumption of fixed values 
for all quantities excepting x, we obtun 



dv. 



= aii 



dx " dx "^' '^'"'■• 

whence by substitution, 

(iiipi)i'i + (a2P2)!'2 . . . + (oipOcn = = uonnal equation in x. 
In a similar manner we have 

{bipi)vi + (ti2P3)w2 . . . + (.bnp„)v„ = = normal equation in y; 

(cipi)Di + (C2p2)i'2 . . . + (fi„p„)v„ = = normal equation in z; 

etc., etc.; 
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and hence for forming the several normal equations in the case 
of indirect observations of unequal weight on independent quan- 
tities, we have the following 

Rule : To form Hie normal equation for each one of Ike unkjiown 
quantities, mvUiply each observation equation by the product of the 
vxight of that observation and the algebraic coeffiderU of that unktumn 
quantity in ifuU equation, and add the restito. 

Havii^ formed the several normal equations, their solution 
as amultaneous equations gives the most prol>able values of the 
imknown quantities. 

ExampU 1, Given the obBerv&tion equations 



Multiplying the first equation by 6 ( — 3 X*2), and the second equation by 
15 ( - 5 X 3), we have 

l&i - 93'>03'27".fl; 

T&r - 387 43 45 .0; 

whence by addition we obtain tbe normal equation 

03* - 480° 47' i2".6, 
the Bolutiou of which gives 

X - 5° Iff ll".l. 



ExampU £. Given the obeervation equations 

x+ y =• 10.90 (weight 3), 
2x - y = 1.61 (weight 1), 
I + 3i* - 24.49 (weight 2). 



ring the nile for normal equations, w 


ehave 


ae + 3y- 
Ax-2y = 

ftr + 7jr- 


32.70 
3.22 
48.98 

84.90 = 


: jioima] equation in . 


Zx+ Zy~ 


32.70 





-2x+ y=-lM 

ftr + 18y ^ 146.94 

7i + 72y = 178.03 =- normal equation in 
Solving these two normal equations as simultanoous, we havo 

X = 4.172, and y = 6.765, 
and these are hence their most probable values. 
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161. Reduction of Weighted Observations to Equivalent 
Observations of Unit Weight To establish a rule for this pur- 
pose let us re-write Eqs. (30), thus: 

fli* + biy -J- ci2 . . . = Ml (weight pi), 

a2X + b^y + cm . . . = M2 (we^^ht pz), 

o«a: + t>„y + c»z . . . = JW„ (weight p„). 

Let C be such a factor as will change the tirst of these equations 
to an equivalent equation of unit weight, so that we may write 

Caix + Cbiy + Cciz . . . = CMi (weight I), 
asx + bzy + C2Z . . . = Mg (weight p2) , 

a^+ Ky+ c^... = M„ (weight p„); 

in which the most probable values of x, y, z, etc., are to remain the 
same as in the original equations; or, in other words, the two 
sets of equations are to lead to the same normal equations. In 
accordance with the rule of Art. 160, we have from the first set 
of equations 



Normal 
equation 



Normal 
equation [ = 



(piai'x+piaibiy+piaiciz . . . =piOiAfi) 1 
+ (p2a2^x+p2a2b2y+pza2C2Z ■ ■ ■ =p2a2M2) \ (34) 

+ ( etc., etc ) J 

and from the second set of equations 

(C2ai3x+C%i6iy+C2aici2. . . =C*ai3fi) 1 

+ (p3a2^X-|-p20262!/+p2«2C22. . . =P2a.2M2) \ (35) 

-H( etc., etc ) J 

Comparii^ Eq. (34) with Eq.(35), term by term, we find they are 
in all respects identical provided we write 

(?=Pi; 

C = \V (36) 
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From the symmetry of the equations invcrived it is evident that 
the same conclusion would result from a comparison of the nor- 
mal equations in y, z, etc. Hence it is seen that an observation 
equation of any given weight may be reduced to an equivalent 
equation of unit weight by multiplying the given equation by the 
square root of the given weight. Evidently the converse of this 
proposition is also true, so that an equation of unit weight can be 
rfused to an equivalent equation of any given weight by dividing 
the given equation by the square root of the given weight. The 
general laws of weights, as given in Art. 53, are readily derived 
by an application of these two principles. The new equations 
formed in the manner described, and taken in conjunction with 
the new weights, may be used in any computations in place of the 
original equations, whenever so desired. 

Exampk 1. Given the observation equation 

3a; = 8.66 (weight 4). 

What is the equivalent observation equation ol unit weight? 
Since the square root of 4 is 2, we have 

61 - 17.32 (weight 1) 
as the equivalent equation. 

Eimnjde t. Given the observation equation 

3a: + flj/ - 11.04 (weight 1). 

What is the equivalent observation equation of the weight 9? 
Since the square root of 9 is 3, we have 

a; + 2i* = 3.68 (weight 9) 

as the equivalent equation. 

Example S. Given the observation equation 

x + y -^~a (weight 3). 

What is the equivalent observation equation of the weight 77 
Multiplying by v's and dividing by Vt, we have 

Vix + Vf f - 2 V? z - V^ a (weight 7) 

ad the equivalent equation. 
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162. Law of the Coefficients in Normal Equations. In accord- 
ance with Art. 158, we may write in general for any set of 
observations 

Oix + biy +Ciz . . . = Ml (weight pi) , 
asx + b2y + C2X ■ ■ ■ = Mz (weight P2), 



a^ + Ky + c^. . . = M„ (weight p„). 

Forming the normal equation in x in accordance with the rule of 
Art. 160, the multiplying factors are piOi, P2O2, etc., giving 

piOi^ + piaihy + piaiciz . . . = piaiMi 
p2a^x + paaatav + pa<i8C2Z . . . = piO^M^ 



p„a^x + paaj>„y + PnanC„8 ■ . . = p„a„M„ 

2(paZ}a;+2(pafc}y + 2(pcM:)z. . . = 2 (paM)= normal equation \nx. 

Similarly, for the normal equation in y, the multiplying factors 
are Pi6i, pats, etc., ^ving 

'Sl(pab)x + ll(plfl)y + 'Z(pbc)z . . .«2(p6Af) = normal equation in y. 

Similarly, for the normal equation in z, the multiplying factors 
are pici, paCj, etc., giving 

2(p(«:)a; + 2(p6c)!/ + S(pc^z . . . = 2(pcitf) ■= normal equation in z ; 

and so on for any additional unknown quantities. Collecting 
the several normal equations together, we have 

2(pa2)a: + 2(pofc)t/ + ^(jkic)z . . . = 'S.ipaM) 
2(pa6)i + 'S.{pifl)y + 2(pftc)s . . . =» 2(p6Jlf) 
2(p(«;)x + 2(pfcc)j/ + 2(pc=)z . . . = 2(pcJtf), 
etc., etc. 

An examination of these equations shows that the coefficients in 
the first row and in the first column are identical in sign, value, 
and order. The same proposition is true of the second row and 
second column, the third row and third column, and so on. This 
is hence the general law of the coefficients in any set of normal 
equations, and furnishes a check on the work that should never 
be neglected. 
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Example. Let the following obeerration equations be given: 

2i - e - 8.71 (weight 2), 

z - 21/ + 3* - 2.16 (weight 1), 

j/-2e = 1.07 (weight 2), 

* - 3y - 1.93 (weight 1). 



The oorreaponding normal equations are 



10a: — 5a — I — 38.93 — normal equation 

— fiz + 15y — lOe - — 7.97 = normal equation 

— X ~ lOy + 19i = — 16.22 = normal equation 

from which we have 

r! -a: ■ . ■ S F"«t row are + 10, - 5, - I. 

Coefficienta in [ ^-^ ^„,y^ ^ + m; - s! - 1. 

„„.,./ Second row are — fl, + 15, — 10. 
'^^^'^*«'*^ '" \ Second column are - 5, + 15, - 10. 

„_.,.; Third row are - 1, - 10, + 19. 

Coefficients m \ .pj^;^ ^^^ ^ _ i_ _ jg^ ^ jg 

163. Reduced Observatioa Equations. Such observation equa> 
tions aa are likely to occur in geodetic work may be written under 
the general form 

ax + by + cz + etc. = M (37) 

Substitutii^ 

X = Xi + Vi 



y = yi + V2 

Z = Zl + Vs 



(38) 



in which zi, yi, zi, etc., are any assumed constants, and Vi, fz, V3, 
etc., are new unknowns, the equation takes the reduced form 

a»i + iwa + CP8 + etc. = M — (axi + byi+czt+ etc.). (39) 

In this new equation it will be noticed that the first member is 
identical in form with the first member of the original equation, 
the only change beii^ the substitution of the new variables for 
the old ones; and that the second member is what the original 
equation reduces to when the assumed constants are substituted 
for tiie corresponding variables. The reduced observation 
Eq. (39) may therefore be written out at once from the observa- 
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tion Eq. (37), without going through the direct substitutioo of 
Eqa, (38). Particular attention is called to the second member 
of Eq. (39), in which it is seen that the result due in any case to 
the use of the assumed values of x, y, etc., must always be sub- 
tracted from the corresponding measured value, and not vice 
versa, as any error in sign will render the whole computation 
worthless. It is also to be noted that the original weights apply 
also to the reduced observation equations, since these are simply 
different expressions for the original equations. 

In view of the meaning of the terms in Eqs. (38) it is evident 
that the most probable value of x is that which is due to the most 
probable value of Vi, and correspondingly with all the other 
unknowns. We may, therefore, in any case, reduce all the 
original observation equations to the form of Eq. (39), determine 
from these reduced equations the most probable values of V\, a, 
etc., and then by means of Eqs. (38) determine the most probable 
values of x, y, z, etc. . The object of thb method of computation 
is to save labor by keeping all the work in smalt numbers. This 
result is accomplished by assigning to 3:1, j/i, etc., values which 
are known to be approximately equal to x, y, etc., as this will 
evidently reduce the second term of equations like Eq, (39) to 
values approximating zero. Approximate values of the unknowns 
are always obtainable from an inspection of the observation 
equations, or by obvious combinations thereof. 

Example 1. Given the following observation equations: 

X = 178.651, 
y = 204.196, 

I + J/ - 382.860, 
2x + y = 561.522; 

to find the most probable values of the unknowns by the method of reduced 
observation equations. 

Assuming for the most probable values 



we have by substitution in the obsravation equations, or directly in accord- 
tince with Eq. (39), 

H, = 0.000 ; 

0, = 0.000; 
wi + «j = 0.012r* 
2mi + «i = 0.024. 
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Forming the normal e<)uations from these reduced obaervation equations, 
6vi + 3vi~ 0.060; 



Jid 1^ - 0.004; 
whence for the moet probable values of x and j/ we have 



These reeulta are identical with what would have been obtained if any other 
values bad been used for Xi and yi, or if the normal equationa bad been 
formed directly from the original observation equations. 

Example S. Given the following observation equations; 

2x+ y 116° 38' 19" .7 (wei^tS), 

J + K = 73 17 22 .1 (weight 1), 

I - 1/ - 13 24 28 .3 (weight 3), 

1 + 2^-103 13 47 .7 (weight 1); 

to find the moat probable values of the unlcnowns by the method of reduced 
observation equations. 

It is readily se^ that the first two of these equations are exactly satisfied 
if we write 

X = 43'" 20' 67".6; 

y~29 56 24 .5. 

Adopting these as the appronmate values we have for the moet probable 
values 

I - 43' 20* 57".8 + w,; 

y = 29 56 24 .6 + 1^; 

whoice by substitution in the observation equations, or directly in accord- 
ance with Eq. (39), we have • 
2o, + wi - 0".0 (weight 2); 

Pi + e, = .0 (weight 1); 

f 1 - Pt = - 4 .8 (weight 3); 

w. + 20, - I .1 (weight 1). 

Forming the normal equations from these reduced observation equations, 

13d, + 4iii 13".3; 

iv, + lOwi - 16 .6; 
whose solution gives 

oi = - 1".75 and v, = + 2".36; 

whence for the most probable values of x and y we have 



As in the previous example these results aro identical with what would have 
been obtained if any other values hod been used for Xi and y,, or if the normal 
equations had been formed directly from the original observation equations. 
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CHAPTER Xri 

MOST PROBABLE VALUES OF CONDITIONED AND COMPUTED - 
QUANTITIES 

164, Condititmal Equations. . The methods heretofore given 
detemune the most probable values in all cases where the quanti- 
ties observed are independent of each other. In many cases, how- 
ever, cert^n rigorous conditions must also be satisfied, so that any 
change in one quantity demands an equivalent change in one 
or more other quantities. Thus in a triangle the three angles 
can not have independent values, but only such values as will add 
up to exactly 180°. When quantities are thus dependent on each 
other they are called conditi<med quantities. By an equation of 
condition or a condilumai equation is meant an equation which 
expresses a relation that must exist among dependent quantities. 
Thus if X, y, and 2 denote the three angles of a triangle we have 
the corresponding conditional equation 

x-\-y + z = 180°. 

In such a case the most probable values of x, y, and z are not 
those values which may be individually the most probable, but 
those values which lielong to the most probable set of values that 
will satisfy the given conditional equation. In accordance with 
the principles heretofore established that set of values is the most 
probable which leads to a minimum value for the sum of the 
weighted squares of the resulting residuals in the observation 
equations. 

In the problems which occur in geodetic work the conditional 
equations may in general be expressed in the form 



aix + a2y . . . + aj = E, 
bix + b2y . .. + bj =- B» 



(40) 
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in which x, y, t, etc., are the most probable values of the unknown 
quantities, and u is the number of such quantities. It is evident 
that the number of ivdependeni conditional equations must be 
less than the nmuber of unknown quantities. For if these equa- 
tions are equal in number with the unknown quantities their 
solution aa simultaneous equations will determine absolute values 
for the unknowns, so that such quantities can not be the subject 
of measurement. While if the number of these equations exceeds 
the number of unknowns, such equations can not all be inde- 
pendent without some of them being inconsistent. On the other 
hand the total number of equations (siun of the observation and 
the independent conditional equations) must exceed the number 
of unknown quantities. For if the total number of equations is 
equal to the number of unknown quantities, their solution as 
simultaneous equations will furnish a set of values which will 
exactly satisfy all the equations, without involving any question 
of what values may be the most probable. While if the total 
number of equations is less than the number of unknown 
quantities the problem becomes indeterminate. 

There are in general two methods of finding the most probable 
values of the imknown quantities in cases involving conditioned 
quantities. In the first method the amdilional equations are 
avoided (or eliminated) by impressing their significance on the 
observation equations, which reduces the problem to the cases 
previously given. In the second method the observation equa- 
tions are eliminated by impressing their significance on the con- 
ditional equations, when the solution may be effected by the 
method of correlatives (Art. 167). The first method is the most 
direct in elementary p oblems, but the second method greatly 
reduces the work of computation in the case of complicated 
problems. 

166. Avoidance <d Conditioiial Equations. In a large num- 
ber of problems it is possible to avoid the use of conditional 
equations by the manner in which the observation equations are 
expressed. The conditions which have to be satisfied in any 
given case are never alone sufficient to determine the values of 
any of the unknown quantities, as otherwise these quantities 
would not be the subject of observation. It is only after tlefinite 
values have been assigned to some of the unknown quantities 
that the conditional equations limit the values of the remaining 
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ones. In any problem, therefore, a Certain number of values 
may be regarded as independent of the conditional equations, 
whence the remaining values become dependent on the independent 
ones. Thus in a triangle any two of the aisles may be regarded 
as independent, whence the remaining one becomes dependent 
on these two, since the total sum must be 180°. In any elementary 
problem it is geberally self evident as to how many quantities 
must be regarded as independent, and which ones may be so taken. 
In such cases the conditional equations may be avoided by 
writing out all of the observation equations in terms of the 
independent quantities. The most probable values of these 
quantities may then be found by the regular rules for independent 
quantities, whence the most probable values of the remaining 
quantities are determined by the surrounding conditions that 
must be satisfied. 

Example 1. Referring to Fig. 65, the following angular measurements 
have been made: 

a: - 28" 11' S2".2; 
K = 30 42 22 .7; 
z = 58 64 17 .8. 

What are the most probable values of these anglesf 
It is evident from the figure that theae angles are sub- 
ject to the condition 



If, however, we write the obaervation equations in the 
form 

I = 28- IV 52".2; 

V - 30 42 22 .7; 
J! + y = 58 54 17 .6; 

the conditional equation is avoided, since i and y are manifestly inde- 
pendent angles. The second set of observation equations must lead to 
exactly the same figures for the most probable values of x and y (and heniw 
for *) as the first set, since it is only another way of stating exactly the 
same thing. Since x and y are independent angles we may write for the 
most probable values 

I = 28° 11' 52".2-f-i^; 

1/ = 30 42 22 .7 + t4; 

whence the reduced observation equations are 

vi = 0".O; 

rt = .0; 

B, + w. - 2 .7. 
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The corre^ionding nonn&l equations are 

2ui + 1^ = 2".7; 
fi + Zui - 2 ,7; 
nhoae aoiution gives 

w, = + 0".9 and ft - + 0".9. 

The most probable values of the given angles are therefore 

a; -28° 11' 53".l; 
y = 30 42 23 .6; 
z « S8 54 16 .7. 



I = 80' 45' 37".6 (weight 2): 
ir >- 135 OS 14 .9 (weight 1); 
1-144 06 10 .8 (weight 3). 

What are the most probable values of these angles? 
It is evident from the figiLre that theee angles are 
subject to the condition 

x + y + z = 360°. 

Any two angles at a point, such as x and y, may 
be r^arded ae independent, so that the conditional 
equation is avoided by writing all the observation 
equations in temis of these two quantities. Thus we 

1-80° 46' 37".6 (weight 2) 

V = 135 08 U .9 (wei^t 1) 

360° - (x + I/) = 144 06 10 .8 (weight 3); 




whence by substituting 












J- 80 


45' 


37' 


.6 + V,, 




y- 135 


08 


14 


.9 + t^ 


we have 












Vt 





.0 (weight 2); 




V, = 





.0 


weight 1); 




v, + v, ^ 


-3 


.3 


weight 3); 


from which the normal equations a 


« 








5«, + 3t^ 




9".9; 




3k, + 


4v, 


- - 


9 .9; 



whose solution gives 

1.1 = — 0".9 and Wi - — 1".8. 
The most probable values of the given angles are therefore 

I = 80° 45' 36".7; 
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168. Qimination of Conditional Equations. If the con- 
ditional equations can not be directly avoided, as in the 
precedii^ article, the same result may be indirectly accomplished 
by algebraic elimination, as about to be explained. The number 
of unknown quantities (Art. 164) necessarily exceeds the number 
of independent conditional equations. The number of dependent 
unknowns, however, can not exceed the number of independent 
conditional equations, since any values whatever may be assigned 
to the remaining unknowns and still leave the equations capable 
of solution. Thus if there are five unknowns and three independent 
conditional equations, any values may be assigned to any two of 
the unknowns, leaving three equations with three unknowns and 
hence capable of solution. The unknowns selected as arbitrary 
values thus become independent quantities on which all the others 
must depend, and the number of unknowns which may be thus 
selected as independent quantities is evidently equal to the 
difference between the total nmuber of unknowns and the number 
of independent conditional equations. If the most probable 
values are assigned to the independent quantities, the most 
probable values of the dependent quantities then become known 
by substituting the values of the independent quantities in the 
dependent equations. The general plan of procedure is as 
follows: 

-I. Determine the number of independent xmknowns by sub- 
tracting the number of conditional equations from the number 
of unknown quantities. 

2. Select this number of unknowns as inde[>endent quantities. 

3. Transpose the conditional equations so that the dependent 
quantities are all on the left-hand side and the independent quan- 
tities on the right-hand side. 

4. Solve the conditional equations for the dependent unknowns, 
which will thus express each of these dependent unknowns in 
terms of the independent unknowns. 

5. Substitute these values of the dependent unknowns in the 
observation equations, which will then contain nothing but 
independent unknowns. 

6. Find the most probable values of the independent unknowns 
from these modified observation equations by the regular rules 
for independent quantities. 

7. Substitute these values of the independent unknowns in 
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the expressions for the dependent unknowns, and thus determine 
the most probable values of the remaining quantities. 

Example. Given the following data, to find the most probable values 
of X, y, aod z: 

f X - 17.82 (weight 2); 

Observation equations j p •• 15.11 (weight 4); 

t * = 29.16 (weight 3), 

The aolulkin is as follows: 

Number of obeervatioa equations — 3. 
Number of conditional equations — 2. 
Number of independent quontitiee ^ I. 

Let X be the independent quantity, and y and z the dependent quantities. 
TronapOBe the conditional equations so as to leave only the dependent 
quantities on the left hand side, thus: 



Solve for the dependent quantities, giving the dependent equations 



Substitute in the obaervation equations, giving 

X - 17.82 (weight?); 
22.40 - 0.4z = 15.11 (wdght 4); 
- 16.60 + 2.%x = 29.16 (wei^t 3); 
whence 

X = 17.82 (weight 2); 
0.4i - 7.29 (weight 4); 
2.6i -45.78 (weights); 

in which x is an independent unknown. Forming the normal equation 
by multiplying the above equations respectively by 2, 1.6, and 7.8, we have 



which, substituted in {he firet dependent equation, gives, 
V = 22.40 - 0.4(17.637) - 15.345, 
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a&d aubstituted ia the second dependent equation, gives 

* - - 16.60 + 2.6(17.837) - 29.265; 

BO that for the nioet probable values of the unknown quantitiea, we have 

X = 17.637; 
y = 15.345; 

9 - 29,255. 

Aa a check on the work of computation, we may substitute these values in 
the conditional equations, giving 

21 + 5v = 35.274 + 76.725 - 111.999; 

3* + y -z = 52.911 + 16.345 - 29.256 = 39.001; 

from which it is seen that each equation checks with the ootreeponding 
conditional equation within 0,001, which is an entirely satisfactory check. 
The essential feature of the above method is the ehmination of the con- 
ditional equations. In Art. 167 the same problem la worked out by elim- 
inating the observation equations. The results obtained aie of course 
identical. 

167. Metiiod of Correlatives. The general method of correla- 
tives is beyond the scope of the present volume. The case here 
given is the only one that is likely to be of service to the civil 
engineer. In this case the observations are made directly on 
each unknown quantity, and the number of observation equations 
equals the number of unknown quantities. Let u be the number 
of unknown quantities, for which the oliservation equations may 
be written 

X = Ml (weight pi); 
y = M 2 (weight pa) ; 

t = M„ (weight Pu) ! 
and for which (Art. 164) the conditional equations may he written 
on + a^y ...+aj =- £a 
fcix + fe2V . . . + hj = ^6 



mix + "121/ ■ • • + »«»( = E„ 



(41) 



If, as heretofore, x, y, I, etc., be understood to represent the most 
probaUe values of the unknown quantities, and m, va, Vm, etc., 
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represent the correspondii^ residuals in the given equations, we 
may write 

X = Ml + vi (weight pi) 

y ^ M2 + V2 (weight pa) . /^g) 

( = iM"u + fu (weight p„) 
which, substituted in Eq. (41), give the conditional equations 
aim + a2V2 ■ . . + Oui'u = Ea — SaJW 
&101 +b2V2 . . . + b„u„ = Et - £&Af 



tnivi + wiaBa . ■ . + mj)^ = E„ — SmJVf 



(43) 



As explained in Art. 164, these conditional equations must be 
less in number than the number of unknown quantities. The 
values of vi, V2, etc., thus become indeterminate, and an infinite 
number of sets of values will satisfy the equations. The values 
in any one set (called simultaneous values) are not independent, 
however, as they must be such as will satisfy the above equations. 
If vi, V2, etc., in Eqs. (43) are assumed to vary through all 
possible simultaneous values due to any set of values tki, dv2, 
etc., and all possible sets of valuesfffi, dfa, etc., are taken in turn, 
the most probable set of values vi, V2, etc., for the given set of 
observations will eventually be reached. The values dvi, dv2, 
etc., m any one set, however, can not be independent, as it b 
evident that dependent quantities can not be varied indepen- 
dently. Differentiating Eqs. (43), we have 



aidvi + c 



. . . + a^„ = 



hidsi + hadv2 . . . + h^dv^ 



midv\ + 7nzdv2 . ■ ■ + m^dv^ = 



(44) 



and these new equations of condition show the relations that must 
exist among the quantities dvi, dvs, etc. Since the number of 
equations is less than the number of quantities dvi, dva, etc., it 
follows that an infinite number of sets of simultaneous values of 
dvi, dv2, etc., is possible. In order to involve Eqs. (44) simul- 
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taneously in an algebraic discussion it is necessary to replace 
them by a single equivalent equation, meaning an equation so 
formed that the only values which will satisfy it are those which 
will individually satefy the original equations which it replaces. 
This is done by writing 

Iki{aidvi + a2dv2 . . . + o„d«„) 
+ k2ibidvi + b2dtis ■ ■ ■ + Kdv^) 
+ k„{midvi + m2dt>2 . . . + fn^dvu) 

in which ki, k2, etc., are independent constants which may have 
any possible values assigned to them at pleasure. Since £q. (45) 
must by agreement remain true for all possible sets of values 
fci, ks, etc., its component members must individually remain 
equal to zero. But these component members are identical with 
the first members of the original conditional equationSj so that 
DO set of values dvi, dv2, etc., can satisfy Eq. (45) unless it can 
also satisfy each of Eqs. (44). The values in any such set are 
called simultaneous values. 

In order to determine the most probable values of vi, V2, etc., 
we must have (Art. 156) 

pif 1* + pafa^ . . . + PuK^ = a minimum. 

In accordance with the principles of the calculus for the case of 
dependent quantities the first derivative of this expression must 
equal zero for every possible set of values dvy, dv2, etc. Hence, 
by differentiating, and omitting the factor 2, we have 

PlVidVi + P2V2dv2 ■ ■ ■ + Pu^dVu = 0, . . . (46) 

in which dvi, dv2, etc., must be simultaneous values. Since these 
values are also simultaneous in £q. (45), we may combine this 
equation with Eq. (46) and write 

PWldvi + P2V2dV2 . 



+ VJiJ»^ 




kiiaidvi + aaduz ■ 


. . + aja.) 


+ ij(i>,*, + W«, . 


. . + Kd..) 



[ + k„{midvi + m2dv2 ■ 
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whence, by rean-Eingiiig the terms, we have 

[piVi — (ftioi + iabi . . . + k„mi)]dvi i 
+ [P2V3 - {ha2 + k2b2 . . . + k„m2)]dv2 [ ^ ^j ^^^j 

. + [pu^H — (AiOu + *2&it - ■ ■ + k„mj)]dvu > 

Since ki, k2, etc., are independent and arbitrary cons^.ante, it is 
evident that this equation can not be true unle^ its component 
membere are each equal to zerb, so that 



[plVl - ikiOi + ft2&l ■ ■ 


. + k^m{)]dv 


etc., 


etc.; 


from which we have 




Pifi = kiai + kzbi 


. . + k^mi 


pal's = iiaa + ft2&a 


. . + k„m2 



Pufu = I'l'^u + k^a ■ ■ ■ + k^m 

as the general equations of condition for the most probable 
values of vi, vz, etc. 

It is evident that Eqs. (48) can not be solved for vi, V2, etc., 
until definite values have been assigned to ki, k2, etc. In the 
general discussion of the problem the values of ki, k2, etc., have 
been entirely arbitrary, since the numerical requirements of 
Eqs. (43) vanished in the differentiation. In any particular case, 
however, the m conditional Eqs. (43) must be numerically satisfied 
in order to satisfy the rigid geometrical conditions of the case, 
while the u conditional Eqs. (48) must be satisfied in order to have 
the most probable values for vi, v^, etc. There are thus m + u 
simultaneous equations to be satisfied. But there are also m + u 
unknown quantities, since the m unknown quatities ki, ka, etc., 
corresponding to the m conditional Eqs. (43), have been added 
to the u unknown quantities vi, vz, etc. In any particular case, 
therefore, there is but one set of values for the m unknown quan- 
tities ki, k2, etc., and the u unknown quantitites fi, V2, etc., that 
will satisfy the m + u equations consisting of Eqs. (43) and (4$). 
The auxiliary quantities ki, A2, etc., are called the correlatives 
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(or correlates) of the correspoDding conditional Eqs. (43), and the 
quantities fi, Vz, etc., are the most probable values of the residual 
errors in the observation equations. Substituting in Eqs. (43) 
the values of m, ua, etc., due to Eqs. (48), we have 



v«* 



AiS- + A2S- 



+ fc„S— ~Ei ~ Sfcjtf 



. +Am2- 



.m? 



E„ - SmJtf 



(49) 



Pi 



Pu' 



Attention is called to the fact that the law of the coefficients 
in Eqs. (49) is the same (Art. 162) as the law of the coefficients 
for normal equations, and this is a check that should never be 
neglected. It is evident that ki, A^, etc., can be found by solving 
the simultaneous Eqs. (49). Then, from Eqs.. (48), we have 



and from Eqs. (42), 



t 



■- Ml +vi 



Pi 

. +t.— 



! - M. + 1), 



(51) 
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in which x, y, t, etc., are the most probable values of the quantitiea 
whose observed values were M\, Ms, Af"„, etc. 

Bxamjde. Qiven the following data, to find the most probable values of 
X, V, and p: 

rx = 17.82 (weight 2); 

. Observation equations J V *■ 15.11 (weight 4); 

(i -29.16 (weight 3). 

r. J.- I .- I2x + 5y -112.00; 

Conditional equations <3_j, « — z = ^o no 

In this case we have 



Ea 


= 112.00 
ZaM = 111.19 


E, 

2.bM = 


39.00 
39.41 


Ea 

Ml 
Mt 
M, 


- 2aM - 0.81 

= 17.82 Oi = 2 
= 15,11 a, = 5 


Ei - ZbM = 

6i-3 
bt = \ 
6, = ~1 


- 0.41 

P.-2 
P. = 4 






e, - 0.2454 X 1 - 0.2859 X i = - 0.183; 
m = 0.2454 X i - 0.2859 X i - + 0.235; 
C - 0.2454 X + 0.2869 X i = + 0.095; 

whence, tot the moat probable values of x, y, and z, we have 

X =■ M,+Vi = 17.82 ~ 0.183 - 17.637; 
V = Ml + K, = 15.11 + 0.235 = 15.345; 
* = Afi + K. - 29.16 + 0.095 = 29.255. 

As a check on the work of computation we may substitute these values ii 
the conditional equations, giving 



from which it is seen that each equation checks with the corresponding con- 
ditional equation within 0.001, which b an enthely satisfactory check. The 
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cBBential feature of the above method ia tlie eliminfttioa of the observation 
equatioDH. In Art. 166 the same problem is worked out by eliminating the 
conditional equations. The results obtained are of course ideDtic^. 

168. Most Probable Values of Computed Qtumtities. By & com- 
puted quantity Js meant a value derived from one or more observed 
quantities by means of some geometric or analytic relation. 
The most probable values of computed quantities are found from 
the most probable values of the observed quantities by employ- 
ing the same rules that are used with mathematically exact quan- 
tities. Thus the most probable value of the area of a rectangle 
is that which is given by the product of the most probable valuea 
of its base and altitude; the most probable value of the circum- 
ference of a circle is equal to it times the most probable value of 
its diameter; and so on. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

PROBABLE EBB0R8 OF OBSERVED AND COHPUTED QUANTITIES 

A. Of Observed Quantities 

169. General Constderatioiis. The most probable value of 
a quantity does not in itself convey any idea of the precision of 
the determination, nor of the favorable or unfavorable circum- 
stances surrounding the individual measurements. Any single 
measurement tends to lie closer to the truth the finer the instru- 
ment and the method used, the greater the skill of the observer, 
the better the atmospheric conditions, etc. The accidental errors 
of observation tend to be more thoroughly eliminated from the 
average value of a series of measurements the greater the number 
of measurements which are averaged together. Some criterion 
or standard of judgment is therefore necessary as a gage of pre- 
cision. Since the probability curve for any particular case shows 
the facility of error in that case, and thus represents all the sur- 
rounding circumstances under which the given observations 
were taken, it is evident that some suitable function of the proba- 
bility curve must be adopted as an indication of the precision 
of the results obtained. The functioB which is commonly adopted 
as the gage of precision is called the probable error. 

170. Fundamental Meaning of the Probable Error. By the 
pro6ab/e error of a quantity is meant an error of such a magnitude 
that errors of either greater or lesser numerical value are equally 
likely to occur under the same circumstances of observation. 
Or, in other words, in any extended series of observations the 
probability is that the number of errors numerically greater than 
the probable error will equal the number of errors numerically 
less than the probable error. The probable error of a single 
observation thus becomes the critical value that the numerical 
error of any single observation is equally likely to exceed or fall 
short of. Similarly the probable error of the arithmetic mean 

297 
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becomes the critical value that the numerical error of any iden- 
tically obtained arithmetic mean is equally likely to exceed or 
fall short of. Thus if the probable error of any angular measure- 
ment is said to be five seconds, the meaning is that the probability 
of the error lying between the limits of minus five seconds and plus 
five seconds equals the probability of its lying outside of these 
limits. The probable error is always written after a measured 
quantity with the plus and minus sign. Thus if an angular 
measurement is written 

72° 10' 15".8 ± 1".3, 

it indicates that 1".3 is the probable error of the given determina- 
tion. The probable error of a quantity can not be a positive 
quantity only, or a n^ative quantity only, but always requires 
both signs. It is important to note that the probable error is an 
altogether different thing from the most probable error. Since 
errors of decreasing magnitude occur with increasing frequency, 
the most probable error in any case is always zero. 

171. Gr^thical Representation of the Probable Error. The 
probability that an error will fall between any two given limits 
(Art. 147) is equal to the area included between the corresponding 
ordinates of the probability curve. The probability that an error 
will fall outside of any two given limits must hence be equal to 
the sum of the areas outside of these limits. If these two proba- 
bilities are equal, therefore, each such probability must be 
represented by one-half of the total area. The probable error 
thus becomes that error (plus and minus) whose two ordinatea 
include one-half the area of the probability curve. Referring 
to Fig. 67, the solid curve corresponds to a series of observations 
taken under a certain set of conditions, and the dotted curve 
to a series of observations taken under more favorable conditions. 
The ordinates yi, j/i, correspond to the probable error n of an 
observation of unit weight taken under the conditions pro- 
ducing the solid probability curve, and include between them- 
selves one-half of the area of that curve. The ordinates y', y', 
correspond to the probable error r' of an observation of unit 
weight taken under the conditions producing the dotted proba- 
bility curve, and include between themselves one-half of the 
area of the dotted curve. The area for any probability curve 
(Art. 150) being always equal to unity, it follows that yi, yi, 
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^iid J/*) v'l include equal areas. Hence as the center ordinate at 
A grows higher and higher with increasing accuracy of observation, 
so also must the ordinatea j/i, yi, draw closer together. It is 
thus seen that the probable error ri grows smaller and smaller 
as the accuracy of the work increases, and therefore furnishes a 
satisfactory gage of precision. 



I t*-V-fl*-r-'-H I 



Fio. 67.— The Probable Error. 



173. General Value of the Probahle Error. The area of any 
probability curve (Art. 150) equals unity. The area between 
any probable error ordinates yi, yi (Art. 171), is equal to half 
the area of the corresponding probability curve. But the area 
between the ordinates yi, j/i (Art. 147), is equal to the probability 
that an error will fall between the values x = — ri and x = + n. 
Hence from Eq. (16) we have 



■4C:-'-- 



(52) 



Since (Art. 150) the precision of any set of observations depends 
entirely on the value of k, it follows that the probable error ri 
must be some function of A. The last member of Eq. (52) is not 
directly integrable, so that the numerical relation of the quan- 
tities h and n can only be found by an indirect method of suc- 
cessive approximation which is beyond the scope of this volume. 
As the result of such a discussion we have, 



0.' 



(53) 



It is thus seen that for different grades of work the probable error 
fi varies inversely as the precision factor k. 
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By more or less ^milar processes of reasoning it is also estab- 
lifihed that the probable error of any quantity or observation 
varies inversely as the square root of its weight. Thus if ri is 
the probable error of an observation of unit weight, then for the 
probable error rp of any value with the we^ht p, we have 

"'->^ '«' 

173. Direct Obsenrations of Equal Weight From Eq. (20) 
we have 



Substituting this value of k in Eq. (53) and reducing, we have 

n - 0-6745 J^^j, (55) 

in which ri is the probable error of a sii^le observation in the 
case of direct observations of equal weight on a single unknown 
quantity, and n b the number of observations. 

Since in this case (Art. 134) the weight of the arithmetic 
mean is equal to the number of observations, we have (Art. 172), 



5 l^^ 



»0''Ui,b— ^,-v ■ • ■ (ai) 



in which r„ is the probable error of the arithmetic mean in the 
case of direct observations of equal weight on a single unknown 
quantity, and n is the number of observations. 



Example. Direct obBervationa 


n an angle 


A: 






ObBrved vslua 


c 






»> 


29° 21' 59".l 


- 2".l 






4.41 


29 22 06 .4 


+ 5 .2 






27.04 


29 21 58 .1 


-3 .1 






9.61 


3)88 06 03 .6 






Zv' 


-41.06 



22 01 .2 
The probable eiror of a single observfttion is therefore 



/4i.di 
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and of the arithmetic mean, 

r, 3.06 ,„„„ 

whence we have 

Most probable value of A - 29° 22" 01".2 ± 1".76. 

174. Direct ObservatioiiB of Unequal Wet^t From Eq. (2l) 
we have 



Substituting this value of h in Eq. (53) and reducing, we have 

n = 0.6745 .^S, (57) 

in which n is the probable error of an observation of unit weight 
in the case <^ direct observations of unequal weight on a «ngte 
unknown quantity, and n is the number of observations. The 
value of n thus becomes purely a standard of reference, and it is 
entirely immaterial whether or not any one of the observations 
has been asdgned a unit weight. Hiaving found the value of 
ri we have, from Eq. (54), 

in which Vp is the probable error of any observation whose weight 
is p. 

Since in the case of weighted observations (Art. 134) the weight 
of t^e weighted arithmetic mean is equal to the sum of the indi- 
vidual weights, we have (Art. 172), 



5 csz 

"yjSpin - 1)' 



in which rpa is the probable error of the weighted arithmetic mean 
in the case of direct observations of unequal weight on a single 
imlmowD quantity. 
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ExampU. Direct base-line measuremotts of umequal wei^t: 

Obnrved vUuH p pit r f fn* 

4363.241 ft.' 2 9726.482 0.020 0.000400 0.000800 
4863.182 ft. 1 4803.182 - 0.039 0.001521 .001521 
Sp - 3 )14589-664 Xjm' = 0.002321 

c- 4863.221 ft. R - 2. 

Tte probable eiror of an obaervatioa of unit wei^t ia therefore 

„ . mJK^lS: . o.e7«V °°f "' - ± 0.032 K.i 

of an observation of the weight 2, 



' V^ v'2 
and of the weighted arithmetic mean, 

r, 0.032 

Tpa — —7= = —T=- d 

whence we have 

Meet probable value - 4861.221 ± 0.019 ft. 



= ± 0.019 ft.; 



176. Indirect Obserratioiis on bidependent QuantitieB. From 
Eq. (22) we have 

Substituting tlik value of k in Eq. (53) and reducing, we have 

n -0.6745 ,/?^, (59) 

in which ri is the probable error of an observation of unit weight 
in the caae of indirect observations on independent quantities 
(that 13 with no conditional equations) , n is the number of observa- 
tion equations, and q is the numlier of unknown quantities. 
Having found the value of n, we have, from Art, 172, 

^\ n n 

Tf = -=, r, j=, Ty -,^, etc., 

vp Vpj Vp„ 

in which Vp is the probable error of any observation whose weight 
is p, and r^ is the probable error of any unknown, x, in terms of 
its weight p^,.&ad so on. 
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The weights px, pt, etc., of the unknown quantities axe found 
from the normal equations by means of the following 

Bulb: In solving the normal equations preserve the o&aolule 
terms in literal form; then the weight of any unknown quaniity is 
coniaijied in the expression for that quaniity, and is the reciprocal 
of .the coefficient of the absohiie term which belonged to the normal 
equation for that unknown quanti y. 

In applying the above rule no change whatever is to be made 
in the original form of any normal equation until the absolute 
term has been replaced by a literal term. If the normal equations 
are correctly solved the coefficients in the literal expressions for 
the unknown quantities will follow the same law (Art, 162) as 
the coefficients of nonnal equations, and this check must never 
be Defected. 

Example. Given the following observation equations to detomine the 
most probable values and the prob^Ie erron of the unknown quantities: 

z+ y - 10.90 (weight 3); 
2z - V - 1-81 (weight 1); 
I + 3y - 24.49 {weight 2). 
Forming the normal equations, we have 

Ox + 7v ~ 84.00 ~ N, = nonnal equation in x; 
7x + 22^ - 178.03 — Nf •= normal equation in y; 
whence 

I = ^Nx ~ AiNf - 4.172, newly; 
y - - rieiV, + tSjJVit = 6.765, nearly; 
and, by the rule, 

■ Wei^tofi-W= 8.773, nearly - p,; 
1* - 4* = 16.556 " - p,. 
Subatituting in the origina] equatione the values obtained for x and y, there 

a -J- J, = 10.937; 
2j - y = 1.579; 
I + 3y = 24.467; 

whence, fot the redduala, we have, 

Di = 10.90 - 10.937 = - 0.037 (weight 3); 

w, = 1.61 - 1.579 - -1-0.031 (weight 1); 

V, - 24.49 - 24.467 - -|- 0.023 (weight 2). 
We therefore have for the pn^able error of aa obeervation of unit weight, 

,, . 0.6745^^ - 0.6745-y/^p - ± 0.063; 
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for Uie probable error of x, 



'""^^ 


^— ^ 


and for the probable error of y. 




'■-^- 


;^e=-- 


whence we writ* 




X = 4.172 ± 0.020 and y - 6.765 ± 0.013 



176. Indirect Observations Involving Conditional Equations. 
From Eq. (23) we have 



Substituting this value of k in Eq. (53) and reducing, we have 



., .0.6745^CS^, . . . 



(60) 



in which ri is the probable error of an observation of unit weight 
in the case of indirect observations involving conditional equa- 
tions, n is the number of observation equations, q b the number 
of unknown quantities, and c is the number of conditional equa- 
tions. Having found the value of ri, we have, from Art. 172, 

ri ri Ti 

Tp = —=, Tj = —^, Tg = —j=, etc., 

VP Vp, \/j>y 

in which, as in the previous article, Vj, is the probable error of any- 
observation whose weight is p, and r, is the probable error of any 
unknown, x, in terms of its weight p„ and so on. 

In order to find the value of the weights p,, p„, etc., the con- 
ditional equations are first eliminated (Art. 166), and the normal 
equations due to the resulting observation equations are then 
treated by the rule of the preceding article. By repeating the 
process with different sets of. unknowns eliminated, the weight 
of each unknown will eventually be determined. 

177. Other Measures of Precision. The measures of precision 
thus far introduced are the precision factor A, and the probable 
error r. Two other measures of precision are sometimes used, 
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and are of great theoretic value. These are known as the mean 
error, and the mean abaoluie error. 

By the mean error is meant the square root of the sum of the 
squares of the true errors. 

By the mean absoluie error (often called the mean of the errors) 
is meant the arithmetic mean of the absolute values (numerical 
values) of the true errors. 

Referring to Fig. 68, the precision factor k is equal to \^7! 
times the central ordinate AY. Considering either half of the 



Point odoBeoUon 


y 


/ 


^ 




», 


\ 


PoiQi. Of loBeotlon 


X 


^ 




r"-' 


e— 17 — 




^ 


X 



Fig. 68. — Meaaures ot Precision. 

curve alone, the ordinate for the probable error r bisects the 
included area, the ordinate for the mean absolute error ij passes 
through the center of gravity, uid the ordinate for the mean 
error c passes through the center of gyration about the axis A Y. 
The ordinate for e also passes through the point of inflection 
of the curve. 

The measure of precision most commonly used in practice is 
the probable error r, but as the different measures bear fixed 
relations to each other a knowledge of any one of them determines 
the value of all the others, as shown in the following summary: 

Precision factor = A. 

„ , ., 0.4769363 
Probable error = r = ? . 
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B. Of Computed Qdantitieb 

178. Typical Cases. When the probable error is known 
for. each of the quantities from which a computed quantity is 
derived, the probable error of the computed quantity may also 
^ determined. Any problem which may arise will come under 
one or more of the five following cases: 

1. The computed quantity is the «um or difference of an observed 
quantity and a constant. 

2. The computed quaniity is obtained from an observed quantity 
by the use of a coristant factor, 

3. The computed quantity it any function of a singU observed 
quantity. 

4. The computed quantity is the algebraic sum of two or more 
independSuiy observed quantities. 

5. The computed quantity is any function of two or more inde- 
pendently observed quantities. 

The fifth case is general, and embraces all the other cases. 
The first four cases, however, are of such frequent occurrence that 
special rules are developed for them. Any combination of the rules 
is therefore admissible that does not violate their fundamental 
conditions, since the first four rules are only special cases of the 
fifth rule. 

179. The Computed Quantity is the Sum or Difference of an 
Observed Quantity and a Constant. 

Let u and r„ -• the computed quantitjr and its probable error; 
X uid r, <- the observed quantity and its probable error; 
a — a constant; 



(61) 



It is evidently immaterial whether x is directly observed or 
b the result of computation on one or more observed quantities. 
The only essential condition is satisfied if r^ is the probable error 
of X. If a; is a computed quantity the probable error r, may be 
derived by any one of the present rules. 
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Bxamjile. Befening to Fig. 69, the most probable value of the angle x is 

I = 30° 45' 17".22 ± 1".63. 

What la the moat probable value o( ita supplement y, and the probable error 
of this value ? 

From the oondit^onH of the problem we 

y = 180° - j; 
whence 

r. = r, = ± 1".63, 



y - 149° 14' 42" .78 ± 1".63. 

180. The Computed Quantity is Obtained from an Observed 
Quantity by Hm TTse of a Constant Factor. 

Let u and r„ = the computed quantity and its probable error; 
X and r, = the observed quantity and its probable error; 
a "= a constant; 
then 



(62) 



Evidently, as in the previous case, x may be any function of one 
or more observed quantities, provided that r^ is its correct probable 
error. The rule of this article is only true when the constant a 
represents a strictly mathematical relation, such as the relation 
between the diameter and the circumference of a circle. Staking 
out 100 feet by marking off successively this number of single 
feet is not such a case, as the total space staked out is not neces- 
sarily exactly 100 times any one of the single spaces as actually 
marked off. In all probability some of the feet will be too long 
and others will be too short, so that (owing to this compensating 
efEect) the total error will be very much less than 100 times any 
sii^Ie error, and the probable error must be found by Art. 1^. 
In the case of the circle, however, the circumference is of neces- 
dty exactly equal in every case to n times the diameter. 
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Example. The radius of a circle, aa measured, equals 271.16 ± O.M ft. 
What is the most pxtbable value of the circumfereoce, and the pr(d>able 
error of this value? 

Circuuiference - 271.16 X 2x - 1703.75 ft; 
r,= r,X 2i - ± 0.0* X 2x - ± 0.25 ft.; 

whence we write 

Circumference - 1703.75 ± 0.25 ft. 

181. The Computed Quantity is any Function of a Single 
Observed Quantity. 

Let u and r^ =the computed quantity and its probable error; 
X and r, = the observed quantity and its probable error; 
then 

u = <j>{x) ; 
and 

du 



'<to' 



(63) 



Evidently, as in the two previous cases, x may be any function 
of one or more observed quantities, provided that r, is its correct 
probable error. 

Example. The radius x of a circle equals 42.27 ± 0.02 ft. What IB 
the most probable value and the probable error of the areaT 

u = a;' - (42.27)' X i - 5613.26; 

du — irxdx, -r~ = 2tx, 

dx 

r« = r, — - rx(2«) - ± 0.02 X 2t X 42.27 = ± 6.31; 

dx 

whence we write 

Area - 5613.26 ± 5.31 sq.ft. 

182. The Computed Quantity is the Algebraic Sum <^ Two or 
More Independently Observed Quantities. 

Let u and r„ = the computed quantity and its probable 
error; 
X, y, etc. = the independently observed quantities; 
r„ r„, etc. = the probable errorsof i,j/, etc.; ] 
then 

u = ± X ± y ± etc.; 
and 



-Vr,2+r^2 + ctc. (64) 
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The observed quantities x, y, a, etc., may each be a different 
(unction of one or more observed quantities, but the absolute 
independence of x, y, z, etc., must be maintained. In other 
words, X must be independent of any observed quantity involved 
in y, z, etc.; y independent of any observed quantity involved 
in X, z, etc. ; and so on. Thus, for instance, we can not regard 
2x a8 equal \xix -\- x, and substitute in the above formula, since 
X and X in the quantity 2x are not independent quantities. 
Attention is also called to the fact that the signs under the 
radical are always positive, whether the computed quantity is 
the result of addition or subtraction or both combined. 

Example 1. Refening to Pig. 70, given 

s - 70° 13' 27".60 ± 2".16; 
If = 40 67 19 .32 ± 1 .07; 



= x + v = 111° 10' 46".fl2; 



whence we write 



r, = ^{2.16)' + (1.07)' - ± 2".41; 



= ill" 10' -46" .92 ±2".41. 





fiBompte *. Referring to Fig. 71, given 

* = 70° 13' 27".fl0 ± 2".16; 
1/ = 40 57 19 .32 ± 1 .07; 



i - a: - y - 29" 16' 08".28; 

r, - ^(2.16)' + (1.07)' - ± 2".4!; 



whence we write 



a = 29° 18' 08".21 
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183. The Computed Quantity is any Function of Two or More 
Independendy Observed Quantities. 

Let u and r„ = the computed quantity and its probable error; 
X, y, etc. = the independently observed quantities; 
fx, Ty, etc. = the probable errors of x, y, etc. ; 
then 

u = ^(x, y, etc.); 
and 



-nPT 



(65) 



All the remarks under the previous case apply with equal force 
to the present case. 

Example 1. The meftsured values for the two aides of a rectangle are 



What IB the most probable value of the area aad its probable errorT 
M-xy ~ 55.28 X 85.72 - 4738.60; 



. = V(r,i,)' + (rv.:)' 




= ^(0.03 X 85.72)' + (0.05 X 55.28)' 

whence we write 

Area = 4738.a0 ± 3,78 sq.ft. 

Example S. Referring to the right-angled 
trian^e in Fig. 72, given 

X - 38.17 ±0.05 ft.; Fio. 72. 

y - 19.16 ±0.04 ft.; 
to find the most probable value o^ the hypothenuae u and iU probable error. 

u - V*' + I,' = V (38.17)' +~(19J6)' = 42.71; 
— _ a? du _ V 



/(3K.17 > 

"V — ( 



7 X 0.05)' + (19.16 X 0.04)' 
(38.17)' + (19.16)' 
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iriience we. write 

Hypothenuse = 42.71 ± 0.06 ft 

Example 3. Referring to Pig. 73, in which the horicoDtal distance x 
and the vertical angle ^ hare been measured, 

X -489.11 ±0,32 ft.; 

4> = 12M7'±1'; Fio. 73. 

to find the nuiat prob^Ie value of the elevation u and its probable em 
u - 7 tan ^ - 106.4&; 
dv 



dx 






'•-%/<"'~'«' + (oS%)" 



It ia necessary at this point to remembs' ttiat expressing an angle in degrees, 
minutes, and seconds, is only a trigonometrical convenience, and that the 
true measure of an angle is the ratio of the subtending arc to its radius. 
An arc expressed in minutes must theiefore be compared with a radian ex- 
pressed in minutes (that is, an arc whose length equals that of the describing 
radius) in order to complete its anguUu- meaning. 

1 radian = 3438', nearly. r* - — L. 



whence we write 

u - 106.49 ± 0.16 ft. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

APPLICATION TO ANGULAR MEASUREMENTS 

184. General Con^derationE. In the adjuBtment of angular 
measurements three classes of problems may arise, known as 
single angle adjustment, station adjustment, and figureadjust- 
ment. 

By single angle adjustmerU is meant the determination of the 
most probable value of an angle which can be obtuned from the 
measurements made directly upon it. 

By station adjustment is meant the determination of the most 
probable values of two or more angles at a single station, in order 
to meet the condition of being geometrically consistent. 

By figure adjuslmenl is meant the determination of the most 
probable values of the angles involved in any geometric figure, 
in order to meet the condition of being geometrically consistent. 

In trigonometric work of any importance each individual 
angle is always measured a large number of times, and the most 
probable value due to these results is considered as its measured 
value. The station adjustment or figure adjustment is then 
made in accordance with the conditions of the given case. 

SiNOLB Angle Adjustment 
186. The Case o< Equal Weights. In this case (Art. 155) 
the most probable value is the arithmetic mean of the individual 
measurements. 

Example. Three equally reliable measurementa of the an^e x give 
What is ite most probable 



22' 


06' 


.4, 29° 


21' 


58' 


1. 






20 


21 


59' 


.1 






29 


22 


06 


4 






29 


21 


68 


1 






3)88 


06 


03 


6 



29° 22' 01".2 
The moat probable value is therefore 29° 22' 01". 
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186. The Case of Unequal Weights. In this case (Art. 167) 
the most probable value is the weighted arithmetic mean of the 
individual measurements. 

ExamjiU. Three Dieaauremfote of an angle x give 38° 15' 17".2 (weight 1), 
38° 15' 15".5 (weight 3), and 38° 15' 18".0 (weight 2). What is its moat 
probable value? 

38" 15' 17".2 X 1 - 38° 15' 17" .2 

38 15 16 .5 X 3 = 114 45 46 .5 

38 15 18 .0 X 2 = 76 30 36 .0 

6)229" 3 l" 39 .7 

38° 15' 16" .6 

The most probable value is therefore 38° 15' 16".6. 

Station Adjustment 

187. General Considerations. All cases of station adjust- 
ment necessarily imply one or more conditional equations. In 
the determination of the most probable values of the several 
angles these equations may be avoided (Art. 165), eliminated 
(Art. 166), or involved in the computa- 
tion (Art. 167), as found most convenient. 
The angles at a station are in general 
measured under similar conditions, so 
that in making the adjustment it is 
customary to give to each angle a weight 
equal to the number of observations (or 
the sum of the weights in the case of 
weighted observations) on which it de- 
pends. Angles are seldom measured a 
sufficient number of times to make it 
justifiable to weight them inversely as 

the squares of their probable errors, as would be required by 
the last par^raph of Art. 172. The following cases of station 
adjustment show the general principles involved: 

188. Closing the Horizon with An^es of Eqtial Weight. 
Referring to Fig. 74, 

Let X, V, 2, ... Id = the angles measured; 
a,h,c, . . .m = their mea.sured values; 
n = the number of angles measured; 
d={a + b-\-c...-\-'m) — 360° = the discrepancy to 
be adjusted ; 




Fia. 74. 
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then the observation equations are 
X -^ a: 



and the conditional equation is 

x + y +z . . . +w = 360°. 

It is evident from the figure, however, that this conditional 
equation may be avoided (Art. 165) by regar<^ng all the angles 
except 10, for instance, as independent, and involving the required 
condition by expressing this angle in terms of the others. The 
observation equations thus become 



Sm°~(x+y+z...)= m. 

Passing to the reduced observation equations (Art. 163) by sub- 
stituting for the most probable values of the unknown quantities, 

X = a-\-v\ 
y = b + V2 

2 = C + P3 



»i = Oj 
Vi = 0; 
»3 = 0; 



vi +V2 + V3 . . . = 360° - (o + 6 + c . . . + wi) = - d; 
giving the normal equations 

20l + V2+ Vi + V4 + Vs . . . = - d 

wi + 2i;a + V3 + Vi + V5 . . . = - d 

vi + V2 + 2v3 +Vi + vs . . . '^ — d; 

etc., etc. 
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Subtracting the second equation from the first, we have 

wi — Hz = 0, or t^i = V2. 
Subtracting the third equation from the second, we have 

t^ — f3 = 0, or V2 = Vs. 
Or, in general, 

m = V2 ^^ V3 = Vt = vb = etc. 
But 

vi + V2 + Vs . . . = — d; 
whence 

Pi = ii2 = I'a = etc. = (66) 

Eq. (66) shows that when angles of equal weight are arranged 
around a point so as to close the horizon, the most probable value 
for each angle is found by a uniform dis- 
tribution of the discrepancy. 

Example. Referring to Fig. 75, the following 
obaervationa are to be odjuated ; 

X - 45' 20' 19".3 (weight 1); 
V = 151 52 48 .6 (weight 1); 
z = 162 46 58 .4 (weight 1). 




d - + 06".3 ■ Fio. 75. 



In accordance with the above principle each angle must be reduced by 2".l, 
giving for the most probable values 

X =■ 45° 20' 17".2; 
y = 151 52 46 .5; 
z = 162 46 56 .3. 

189. Closing the Horizon with Angles of Unequal Weight. 

Referring to Fig. 74, page 313, 

Let X, y, z, . ■ .v> = the angles measured; 
a,b,c,...m = their measured values; 
Pi, P2, Pa, . ■ - P" = their respective weights; 

n = the number of angles measured; 
d = {a + b + c...+m) — 360° = the discrepancy to 
be adjusted; 
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then the observation equations are 

X = a (weight pi); 
y = h (weight Pa); 
z = c (weight pb); 

■w = m (weight pn); 

and the conditional equation is 

X + y + z . . . + w = 360°. 

It is evident that this conditional equation may be avoided, as in 
Art. 188, by writing the observation equations in the fonn 

X = a (weight pi); 
y = b (weight pa); 
z = c (weight pa) ; 

360° - (x + 1/ + z . . .) = m (weight p„). 

Passing to the reduced observation equations, as before, by 
substituting 

X = a + vi; 

y = b + V2; 
etc.; 

we have 

m = (weight pi); 
wa = (weight pa) ; 
ua = (weight ps); 

vi + V2 + V3 . . . = ~ d (weight p„); 
giving the noimal equations 

Pi"! + Pn(Vi + I'a + 1^3 . . -) = - Pnrf; 
Pi«i + PnU'l + V2 + Vs . . .) = - p„d; 
Pai'a + pAi'i + V2 + V3. . .) = - p^d. 
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Subtracting the second equation from the first, the third equation 
from the second, and so on, we have 

Piffi — paPa - 0, or pim = pana; 
pjua — p^V3 = 0, or paUa = psVs; 
etc., ete.; 

or, in general, 

Pi»i = p2f2 = pafa = P*"* = etc. . . . (67) 

Eq.(67) shows that when angles of unequal weight are arranged 
around a point so as to close the horizon, the most probable value 
for each ai^le is found by distributing the discrepancy inversely 
as the corresponding weights. 

Bxamjie. Referring to Fig. 75, page 315, the ffdlowing observations are 
to be od justed : 

T - SO" 49' 27".6 (weight 2); 
V = 149 22 22 .8 (weight 1); 
z = 159 48 05 .9 (wmght 3). 



In ftccordaoce with tiie above principle this discrepancy is to be distributed 



which, cleared of fractions, equals 

3:6:2. 

The diree corrections are thus 

3.7 X A - 1".01, 3.7 X A - 2".02, and 3.7 X A - 0".67. 

The moat probable values are therefore 

;e - 50' 49* 28".61; 
V = 149 22 24 .82; 
2 -- 159 4S Oe .57. 

190. Simplfl Summation Adjustments. Referring to Fig. 76, 
page 318, let x, y, z, etc., represent a series of angles at the point C, 
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FiQ. 76. 



and let w represent the corresponding summation angle. Then 
we must have geometrically, 

v} = x^-y + z + etc. 

But the measured values of these angles will seldom satisfy this 
conditional equation, and an adjustment becomes necessary to 
remove the discrepancy. In making the 
adjustment it is evidently immaterial 
whether we regard to or m' as the angle 
actually measured, since these values 
are mutually convertible and only differ- 
ent expressions for the same fundamental 
idea. The adjustment may therefore be 
made in any case by subtracting the 
measured value of w from 360° to obtain 
the apparent value of w', and then 
applying the rule of Arts. 188 or 189, 
as may be necessary. Since the correc- 
ti(»i to v/ will have the same sign as all the remaining corrections, 
it is evident that the correction to w must have the opposite 
sign. We are thus led to the following conclusions: 

In the case of equal weights the most probable values of the 
measured angles are obtained by an equal numerical distribu- 
tion of the discrepancy, with opposite signs for the summation- 
angle correction and all the remaining corrections. 

In Ike case of unequal weights the most probable values of the 
measured angles are obtained by a numerical distribution of the 
discrepancy inversely proportional to the several weigbte, with 
opposite signs for the summation-angle correction and all the 
remaining corrections. 

BxampU I. Refemog to Fig. 77, the toUowjng obaovations 
adjusted: 

X = 39° 12' 32".6 (weight 1); 

J/ = 44 47 59 .3 (weight 1); 

J + I/-84 00 35.8 (weight 1). 

39° 12' 32".6 
44 _47_59^ 
84 00 31 .9 
84 00 3.5 .8 



e to be 
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In accordance with the ^xive prindples the most probable coirections to 
the measured angles are 



X - 39° 12' 33" .9; 

1/ = 44 4S 00 .6; 

z + V ° S4 00 34 .5. 

Example S. Referring to Fig. 77, the following oboervatjons are to h 
adjiuted; 

X = 40° 16' 23".7 (weight 2); 

V => 46 36 48 .5 (weight 3); 

x + y ^8& 53 08 .0 (weight 4). 

40° 16' 23".7 
46 36 48 .5 
86 53 12 .2 
86 53 08 .0 
d - 04 .2 

In accordance with the above principles this discrepancy ia to be distribute 
numerically as 



which, cleared of fractions, equals 



giving as the most probable < 



and therefore as the n 



- 4.2 X A - - 1".& 

- 4.2 X A = - 1".2' 
+ 4.2 X A = + 0".ff 



I - 40° 16' 21".76; 

y = 46 36 47 21; 

r + 1/ = 86 53 08 .97. 



191. The General Case. The cases given in Arts. 188, 189, and 
190, are the only ones in which it is desirable to establish special 
rules. Any case of station adjustment may be solved by writ- 
ing out the observation and conditional equations and then apply- 
ii^ the principles developed in Chapters XI and XII. 
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Referring to Fig. 78, find the moat probable values of the 
angles x, y, and z, from the following observations: 

X = 25° 17' 10".2 (weight 1) 

J/ - 28 22 16 .4 (weight 2); 

z - 32 40 28 .5 (weight 2) 

z + !/ - 53 39 23 .1 (weight 2) 

x + y + z=m 19. 57 .8 (weight 1). 

Letting p„ ci, i>^ be the most probable corrections for i, 
write (Art. 163) the reduced observation equations 



"l 


= 0".0 (weight 1) 




= .0 (weight 2) 




, = .0 (weight 2) 


f, + "I 


- - 3 .5 (weight 2) 


», + B. + H 


, = + 2 .7 (weight I) 





Fig. 78. 


Fia. 79. 


from which we have the normal equations 




• i^ + 3t^ + v,= - 4.3, 
^i+bvt+ w. - - 4.3 
i>i + 1^ + 3i^ = 2.7, 
whose solution gives 




fi = - 1".04, v,= - 0".52, u 


= + 1".42. 


The raoHt probable values of the given angles ai 


e therefore 


X = 25° 17' 09".16; 
y - 28 22 15 .88; 
z = 32 40 29 .92. 





Examjite S. Referring to Fig. 79, find the most probable values of the 
aisles X, y, and t, from the following observations: 

X = 14° II' I7".l (weight 1); 

y = 19 07 21 .3 (weight 2); 
x + y = 33 18 43 .4 (weight 1); 

z = 326 41 18 .2 (weight 2); 
y + 2 - 345 48 39 .2 (weight 3). 
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Aa the anglefl x, y, and b close tbe horiEon they must satisfy the conditional 
equation 

I + V + * - 390°. 

Avoiding this conditional equation by Bubtrocting aD angles containing 
z from 380°, we have 

X = 14° 11' 17".l (wHght 1); 

1/ = 19 07 21 .3 (weight 2); 

X + V - 33 18 43 .4 (weight 1); 

I + V - 33 IS 41 .8 (weight 2); 

X - 14 11 20 .8 (weights); 

in which x and y may be r^arded as independent quantities. 

Letting v, and it| be the most probable corrections for x and y, and 
writing the reduced, observation equations in accordance with Art. Ift3, 
we have 

1^ = 0".O (weight 1); 

t), = .0 (weight 2); 
11] + 1^ - 5 .0 (weight 1); 
0, + H, - 3 .4 (weight 2); 
V, =3 .7 (weights); 

from which we have the normal equations 

7b, + Sp, = 22.9; 
3fi + 5o, = 11.8; 
whose Holution ^ves 

Ki = + 3".04, r, - + 0".53. 
The most probable values of x and y are therefore 
X - 14° 11' 20".14; 
y =• 19 07 21 .83; 
and hmce the moat probable value toi z must be 
2 - 326° 41' 18".03, 
in order to make the sum total of 360°. 

FlGUBE AdJUBTUBNT 

192. General Con^deratioiis. All cases of figure adjuat- 
ment necessarily imply one or more conditional equations. In 
the determination of the most probable values of the several 
aisles these equations may be avoided (Art. 165), eliminated 
(Art. 166), or involved in the computation (Art. 167), as found 
most convenient. The angles in a triangulation system are in 
general measured under similar conditions, so that in making the 
adjustment it is customary to give to each angle a weight equal to 
the number of observations (or the sum of the weights in the case 
of weighted observations) on which it depends. Angles are sel- 
dom measured a sufficient number of times to make it justifiable 
to we^t them inversely as the squares of their probable errors, 
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as would be required by the last paragraph of Art. 172. In work of 
moderate extent any required station adjustment may be made 
prior to the figure adjustment, but in very important work it may 
be desirable to make both adjustments in one operation. Except 
in very important work, the triangles, quadrilaterals, or other 
figures in a system may be adjusted independently. In work of 
the highest importance the whole system would be adjusted in 
one operation. The following cases of figure adjustment show 
the general principles involved, assuming that the reduction for 
spherical excess (Arts. 56, 57, 58) has already been made. 

193. Trian^e Adjustment wlfli Angles of Equal Weight. 
Referrii^ to Fig. 80, 




FiQ. 80. 



Let x,y,z = the unknown angles; 
a, 6, c = the measured values; 

d =' (a + b + c) — 180° = the discrepancy to be 
adjusted. 
Avoiding the conditional equation (Art. 163) for the sum of the 
three angles by writing the observation equations in terms of 
X and y as independent quantities, we have 



x + y = 180° - c 
Substituting for the most probable values 
X = a + vi; 
y = b + V2; 



Pi + w = 180° - ia + b + c) = - 
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giving the normal equations, 

2t)i + V2 = — d; 
vi + 2if2 = — d; 
whence by subtraction, 

Ul — V2 = 0, or Bi = V2. 

In a similar manner it may be shown that f i or fa is equal to 
D3, or in general, 

fl = !^ = U3. 

But evidently, 

, vi + V2 + V3 = — d; 
whence, 

n = Pa = 113 = - - (68) 

Equation (68) shows that when the measured angles of a tri- 
angle are considered of equal weight, the most probable values of 
these angles are found by adjustii^ each angle equally for one-third 
of the discrepancy. 

Example. The measured values (of equal wdght) for the three angles 
of a triangle are 92° 33' 15".4, 48° 11' 20" ,6, and 39° 15' I2".3. What are 
the most probable values? 

Meuured Valuei Moat Probible Viloea 

92= 33' 16".4 92° 33' 16".3 

48 11 29 .6 48 II 30 .6 

39 15 _12 ^ 3 9 15 13 .2 

179° 69* 57".3 180° 00' O0".O. 
180 00 00 .0 



194. Triangle Adjustment mth Angles (d Unequal Weight 
Referring to Fig. 80, 

Let x,y,z = the unknown ai^es; 
a,b,c = the measured values; 
Pii V2, Va = the respective weights; 

d = {a + b + c) — 180° = the discrepancy to be 
adjusted. 
Avoiding the conditional equation as before by making x and y 
the iud^>endent quantities, we have 

X = a (weight pi); 

y = b (weight ps); 

x + y = 180" - c (weight pa). 
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Substituting, as before, 



vi =0 (weight pi); 

i>2 = (weight pj); 

vi +V2 = 180° -(a + b + c) = -d (weight pa); 

giving the normal equationa 

Pii'i + Pzivi + fa) = - Pud; 
P3P2 + Pzivi +V2) = - Pad; 

whence, by eubtraction, 

PlUl - P2V2 = 0, or piVl = P2V2. 

. In & aimilar manner it may be shown that pifi or pjus is equal to 
psOi, Hence, in any case, 

Vi + P2 + V3= -d] 

piVi - Para- PzVsl 



.] (69) 

'3 J 

Eqs. (69) show that when the measured ai^es of a triangle are 
considered of unequal weight, the most probable values of these 
angles are foimd by distributing the discrepancy inversely as the 
corresponding weights. 

Example. The meaaured v&luee for the three angles of a triangle are 
97-49' 66" .8 (weight 2), 38'>O6'05".0 (weight 1), aad44''04'0i".l (weights). 
What Bie the moet joobable values? 

97° 49' 56".8 

38 06 05 .0 

44 04 01 .1 



d" + 02".9 
^ ; -J : -^ - 8:6:2; 3 + 6 + 2-11; 

+ 02.9 X A - + 0D".79, + 02.9 X A - + 01".58 
+ 02.9 X A - + 00".53. 
The moet probable values are therefore 

97° 49' 56".01 
38 06 03 .42 
44 04 00 .57 
180° 00' 00".00 
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196. Two Crainected Trianj^es. A simple case of figure 
adjustment is illustrated in Fig. 81. Two triangles are here 
connected by the common side AB, and the eight indicated 
angles are measured. It is evident from the figure that four 
independent conditional equations must be satisfied by the 
adj usted values of the angles, for the summation angles at A and B 
must agree with their component angles, and the angles in each 
of the two triangles must add up to 180'. The problem may be 
worked out by the methods of Arts. 165, 166, or 167. The fol- 




-Two Connected Triangles. 



lowing example is worked out by the algebraic elimination of the 
conditional equations (Art. 166) in order to illustrate this method. 

ExamjiU. Refemng to Fig. 81, given the following obaerred values of 
eqoal weight, to find the most probable vahiea of the measured angles; 

ObHrvsd Valun ol Anal» 



Ai -ea- 25' 18".l; A = 141' 
d, = 75 43 45 .1; B - 100 
B, - 47 26 11 .9; C = 67 
B. = 53 19 61 .8; D - 50 


09' 
46 
08 
66 


02".2 
06 .6; 

25 .2. 








-4 - A, + A,; 

B - B. + B*; 

C + Ai+B, = 180°; 

D + A, + B. - 180°. 







In aoccndaiioe with Art. 166, any four of the unknowns which may be 
conmdered as independent may be found from these equatione in terms 
of the remaining unknowns. It is evident from an inspection of either the 
figure or the conditional equations that A, B, C, and D may be thus con- 
sidered as independent. These four are selected in preference to any other 
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four because they are so easily found from the given conditional equations. 
Solving for these quantitiea, we have 

A -A, + A,; 

B "8, + B,; 

C = 180' - [Ai + B,); 

D - 180° - [A, + B,). 

Substituting in the observation equations and reducing, we have 

J, = 65° 25' 18".l; A, + Ai = HI' 09' 02" .2; 

^1-75 43 45 .1; B, + B, - 100 46 06 .6; 

B, ~ 47 26 11 .9; ^1 + B, - 112 51 31 .6; 

B,-SS 19 SI .8; At + B,-' 129 03 34 .8. 

Letting ui, i^, vi, vt, be the most probable corrections for Ai, At, £i, B,, 
respectively, we may write the reduced observation equations (Art. 163) 
as follows: 

V, - 0".0; 

i^ = .0; 

v, = .0; 



= .Oi 



n+v. 



= - 2 .1. 



In a simple case like this the reduced observation equations would usually 
be writtoi directly from the figure iustead of going through the above alge- 
braic work. Having decided on the proper independent quantities, these 
equations are simply written so as to represent the apparent discrepancy 
in each observation, always subtracting the independent quantities from 
the values they are compared with. Forming the normal equations, we have 







3t^ 


+ 1^ + 


1^ 


- +0' 


.6; 












+ 3h 


+ V4 


= -3 


■1; 












+ 3a+ p. 


= +4 


.5; 












<^ + 


v.+S«, 


= +0 


.8; 






whose solution gives 






















+ 0".10, 


Vt 


- +1' 


«, 










r, - 


-1 .13 


V4 


= +0 


.17. 






Using these corrections t< 


find A,. 


A,, B,, and Bt, 


and then the 


equations to find A, 


B, C, and D, w 




A, 


= 65' 


25 


18"JM 


A 


-141° 


09' 


02' 


.17 


A, 


"75. 


43 


43 .97, 


B 


= 100 


46 


05 


.28 


B, 


= 47 


26 


13 .31, 


C 


= 87 


08 


28 


.49 


Bt 


= 53 


19 


51 .97, 


D 


- 60 


56 


24 


.06 



196. Quadrilateral Adjustment. The best method to use in 
adjusting a geodetic quadrilateral. Fig. 82, is the method of 
correlatives, Art. 167. In accordance with Art. 58 the adjusted 
angles must satisfy the following three angle equations: 

c + fc=e+/ [ . . . . (70) 

c+d-'g + k ) 
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and also the following side equation : 

ain a sin c ai'n e ein g_ 
Bin b sin d ain f sin h ' 

which may be written in the logarithmic form 

2 log BinCa, c, c, ff) - 2 I(^8in{&,d,/, A) =0. . (71) 




(72) 



Fig. 82.— The Geodetic Quadritateml. 

Letting M^, Mi,, etc., represent the measured values of the 
angles a, b, etc., and h, h, h, h, represent the discrepaocies in 
these equations due to the errors in the measured angles, we have 
r(MatoAfA)-360° = ii 1 

iM.-\-M„)-{M. + Mt) = l2 

2 log sin {M„ M„ M„ Mg) - S log sin {M^, Mj, Mf, Mk) = h > 

The corrections v^, vj, etc., to be added algebraically to the 
measured values M,, Mi,, etc., must reduce these equations to 
zero in order that the conditional equations (70) and (71) ma.y be 
satisfied. Therefore we must have 

Va+ I%+ P,+ Vd-h V,+ VJ+ Vg+ Vh=--l, 
V„+ Vi, — %— Vf = —I2 

Vc+ Vd - "a- ^h- -h 

rfaUj — dftUft + de''c —ddVd + deVf —(I/V/+ dgVg —liWk = —li 

in which Va, vi„ etc., are to be expressed in seconds, and in which 
da, di, etc., are the tabular differences for one second for the 



. (7a 
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log sin Ma, log sin M,,, etc. If any angle is greater than 90° it 
is evident that the corresponding tabular difference must be 
considered negative, since the sine will then decrease as the angle 
increases in value. The conditional Eqs. (73) being in the form 
of Eqs. (43), the most probable values of v^, vt,, etc., may now 
be found by the method of correlatives (Art. 167), by means of 
Eqs. (49) and (50). Re-writing these equations with the symbols 
used in the present article, and rememberii^ that there are four 
conditional equations and hence four correlatives required, we 
have in the general case, from Eqs. (49) sad (73), 



kii:- + kil^- + ks^- 



P P P P 



P P 



p p 



p p p 

and from Eqs. (50) and (73), 



9 Po 



(75) 
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in which p, represents the weight of Ma, Pb the weight of Mi,, and 
so on. 

In the case of equal weights we have, from £qs. (73) and (74), 
8Ai+[(d.+<-|-rf, + ds) - {db + dd+df+d^)]ki = - Z, ■ 

ik-i + (d. -db -d, + df)kt -^-li 

4^3 + id,-da-d„+dK)k4 =-h 

[{rf.+(f,+rf,+d,) - iAb+di+df-^dkWi 

+ (d.-di,-d^-\-di)k2+{dc-dd~da+dk)k3-\--Zd:^kt= -h 
and from Eqs. (75), 

r. = fc| + A;^ + djit 

i'6 == ft] + Aa - (/fcfcj 

D( = fci + ^3 + dJCi 

I'd = fci + A» - ddk* 

Ve = ki — k2 + dekt 

V, = k\ — hi — dfkt 

Vg = ki — A3 + d^i 

I'A = ki - A3 - diik4 

Having found the values of Va, Wfc, etc., we have in any case for 
the most probable values of the angles a, b, etc., 

a=- M^ + v^; e = M, + v,; 1 

b = Mb + n; f^Uf+ Vf-, 

c = Mc + Vc', g = Mg + Vg-, 

rf = jWd + Va; k = Ml, + Vh- J 

197. Other Cases of Figure Adjustment. There is evidently 
no limit to the number of cases of figure adjustment that may be 
made the subject of consideration, but few of them are likely to 
be of interest to the civil engineer. Any case that may arise may 
be adjusted by the method of correlatives (Art, 167), similarly to 
the quadrilateral adjustment (Art. 196), provided the observa- 
tion equations and conditional equations are properly expressed. 
In any case the conditional equations must cover all the geo- 
metrical conditions which must be satisfied, and at the same time 
must be absolutely independent of each other. The number of 



(78) 
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independent conditional equations can always be ascertained by 
subtracting the number of independent quantities from the number 
of observed quantities. The number of independent quantities 
is in general easily determined by an inspection of the given figure 
being that number of independent values which fixes a singl, 
location for each angular point. A study of the following exam 
pies will illustrate the principles involved. 

Biximj^ 1. Rsferring to Fig. 83, the base A B and the indicated angles 
have been measured; determiiie the Dumber and nature of the independent 
conditional equations. 

It ia evident from the figure that it will take two at^ea from the fixed 
points A and B to locate cither C or D, and that these four angles are 
independent. We may therefore select Ai, Ai, B,, Bi, as independent 
an^ee, and as this will fix the points C and D it will also fix the values of 
the an^es C, and Ct, so that we can not have more than four independent 
angles. In this particular cose any four of the angles can be taken as the 
independent ones, but this freedom of choice is not a general rule. As there 
are six observations of which only four are independent, it follows (Art. 166) 
that two independent conditional equations must be involved, Starting 
from any known side, A B, we may in general compute any other line of a 
system through two different sets of triangles, and the requirement that these 
two results shall be identical will always lead to a corresponding side equa- 
tion. In the present case, therefore, the two conditional equations must 
consist of one angle equation and one side equation. The angle equation is 
evidently, 

Ai+Ai + Bt+Bt + Ci+Ct- 180", 

Taking C D as a convenient line from which to determine the side equation, 
and equating its values as computed through the trianglea A B D and AC D, 
and through the triangles ABD and BCD, the side equation ia easily 
found to be, 

sin A, sin £i ain Ci = sin ,>!■ sin Bt sin Ct- 




FjQ. S3. 



Fig. 84. 



Example S. Referring to Fig. 84, the base A B and the indicated angles 
have been measured; determine the number and nature of the independent 
conditional equations. 

In this case, as in the previous one, four independent angles will fix the 
whole figure, so that the fact that nine angles have been measured demands 
the existence of five independenC conditional equations, as nine minus four 
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equals five. In regarding any Tour of the anglee as independent, it is evident 
that no three at them must lie in any one triangle, as this would at once 
destroy the independence of these three angles by setting a condition tm 
their Bum. Since, as explained in Example 1, there must be one side equa- 
tion, on account of the one known line A B, it follows that the present case 
inuBt involve four independent angle equations to make up the tOtAl of 
five independent conditional equations required. An ejtandnation of the 
figure, however, fumiaheB five angle equations, as follows: 

A, + Ct + Dt^ 180° 

A, + B, + I), = 180° 

B, + C, + Di = 180° 

Ai+A, + B, + B, + C,+C, = 180° 
D, + D,+D,~ 360° 

As there can be but four independent angle equations, it follows that 
any one of these five must be dependent on the other tour. An examination 
of the equations will show at once that any one of them may be derived 
from the remaining four. We may therefore choose any four of these five 
equations for our four angle equations. Since the figure is identical with 
the one in Example 1, our side equation as before will be, 

sin A] sin Bi sin Ct = sin At sin Bi sin Cj. 

Example 3. Referring to Fig. 85, the base A B and the indicated angles 

have been measured, the interior station being a random point not purposely 

falling on any diagonal of the figure; 

E D determine the number and nature of the 

independent conditional equations. 

In this case the angles in any five of 
the six triangles will fix the whole figure; 
and since there can be but two indepen- 
dent angles in each of the five triangles 
so selected, it follows that we must have 
ten independent angles. As there are 
eighteen measured anglee and ten inde- 
pendent angles, we must have eight inde- 
pendent conditional equations. As before 
there must be one side equation, leaving 
seven angle equations required. Eight such 
equations may be formed, to meet the con- 
ditions that sixtriangles must each contain 
180°, that the comer angles of the hexagon must add up to 720°, and that 
the central angles must add up to 360°. Any seven of these eight angle 
equations may be taken as the independent ones, when the requirement of 
the other one will also be satisfied. For the side equation we may com- 
pute any side, such as £ D, by going around the figure in both directions 
from AB, from which it will appear, as in the previous examples, that 
the product of the sines of one set of altemal* comer angles must equal 
the product of the sines of the other set of alternate comer angles. 




Fig. 85. 
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CHAPTER XV 

APPLICATION TO BASE-LINE WORK 

198. Unwei^ted Measurements. If a base line is measured 
from eud to end a number of times in the same manner, and 
under such conditions that the different detenninations of its 
length may be regarded as of equal weight, then (Art. 155) the 
arithmetic mean of the several results is the most probable value 
of its length. The probable error of a single measurement 
(Art. 173) is given by the formula 



=^^i 



0.6745.-^, (79) 



and the probable error of the arithmetic mean (Art. 
measurements by the formula 



.-!=- 0.6745 J;,!^. 



^V.-^ 



Example. Direct baaeJine meaeurements of equal weight: 

ObHrved Values i >■ 

6717.601ft. -0,036 0.000625 

6717.632 ft. +0.006 0.000036 

_6717.645tt. +0-019 0.00036^ 

3 )20152.878 ft." Iti' -"o.001(B2 

r - 6717.626 ft. n = 3 

^_ 0.6745-./°^= :t 0.0152 ft. 



Meet probable value = 6717.626 ± 0.0088 ft. 

199. Weighted Measurements. If a base line is measured 
from end to end a number of times in the same manner, but imder 
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such conditions that the different detenninationB of its length 
must be regarded as of unequal weight, then (Art. 157) the weighted 
arithmetic mean of the several results is the most probable value 
of its length. The probable error of a single measurement of 
unit weight (Art. 174) is given by the formula 



n- 0.6745^^, (81) 

the probable error of any measurement of the we^ht p (Art. 174) 
by the formula 

r,.-rL = 0.6745 /-^^.. . . . (82) 
Vp \p(n - 1) 

and the probable error of the weighted arithmetic mean (Art. 174) 
by the formula 



= -^ = 0.6745 J,, -^,P^--. . . (83) 
VX^ ■Vi.p.(n-l) 



Bxamjile. Direct base-line meaauiements of unequal weight; 

Oboarred VbIum p pAT n v> piii 

7829.614 ft. 1 7829.614 -0.026 0.000676 0.000676 

7829.657 ft. 2 15659.314 +0.017 0,000289 0.000578 

7829.668 ft. 1 7829.668 + 0.038 0.000784 0.000784 

7829.628 ft. 3 23488.884 -0.012 0.000144 0,0 00432 

Zp-7 )54807.480 Zpv' - 0.002470 

.«- 7829.640 ft. n -4 



.^3 



.002470 



- ± 0.0194 ft. 



r„=9^^~ ±0.0078 ft. 

V7 

Most probaUe value = 7829.640 ± 0.0073 ft. 

200. Duplicate Lines. In work of ordinary importimce or 
moderate extent it is sufficient to measure a base line twice aod 
average the results for the adopted length. When the same line 
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is measured twice with equal care it is called & duplicate line. The 
rules of Art. 198 necessarily include duplicate lines, but this 
case is of such Request occurrence that special rules are found 
convenient for the probable errors. Letting d represent the dis- 
crepancy between the two measurements, and remembermg that 
the arithmetic mean is the moat probable value, we have 

d , d 

ri = + 2 *""^ T>2- -^■ 

Substitutit^ these values in Eq. (79) and replacing n with rj for 
the case of duplicate lines, we have for the probable error of a 
single measurement of the length I, 

n - 0.4769V^ - ± 0.4769d. ... (84) 

Substituting the same values in £q. (80), we have for the probable 
error of the arithmetic mean, 



r, = ± 0.3348 d; : . 
""o (approximately) = ± Jd. 



ExampU. Meafluremeiit of a duplicate base line: 

OtHCrrtd V*lu« 

4998.693 ft. 0.4769 X 0.034 - 0.0162. 

4998.659 ft. 0.3348 X 0.034 - 0.0114. 

d - 0.034 ft. 

r, - ± 0.0162 ft. r. - ± 0.0114 ft. 

Moat probable value- 4998.676 ± 0.0114 ft. 

201. Sectional lines. A base line may be divided up into 
two or more sections, and each section measured a number of 
times as a separate line. Each section, on account of its several 
measurements, will thus have a most probable length and a prob- 
able error independent of any other section of the line. If 
li, b, ■ ■ ■ 'm be the most probable lengths of the several sections, 
then (Art. 168) the most probable length L for the whole line, is 

L = li + h... + ln = ^l (87) 

And if fi, fa, . . . r„ be the probable errors of the several values 
h, U, etc., then (Art. 182) the probable error n, for the whole 



. + r„= - V^. ... (88) 

Digitizer hyGOO<^le 
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Example. Sectional base-line measurement. Giren 

I, = 3816.172 ±0.022 ft. 

i, = 4122.804 ± 0.019 ft. 

I, -3641.763 ±0.017 ft. 

L - 3816.172 + 4122.804 + 3641.763 = 11680.739 ft. 



r^ - ^(0.022)' + (0.019)' + (0.017)' =- ± 0.034 ft. 
Meet probable value L - 11680.739 ± 0.034 ft. 

202. General Law of the Probable Errors. In measuring a 
baae line bar by bar or tape-length by tape-length, the case is 
essentially one of sectional measurement (Art. 201), in which 
each section is measured a single time, and in which each full 
section b of the same measured bar- or tape-length. If the con- 
ditions remain unchanged throughout the measurement, therefore, 
the probable error will be the same for each full section. As 
explained in Art. 180, however, this is not a case of computed 
values depending on a constant factor, so that the probable error 
of the whole line will not follow the law of that article. 
Let L = the total length for a line of fuU sections; 
r£, = the probable error of this line; 
t = the length of the measuring instrument; 
Tt = the probable error for each length measured; 
n = the number of lengths measured; 



then (Art. 201) 






r^ = VSr* = v^. 


But evidently 






"-^^ 


whence 






'^-^'-^r^- 



(89) 



Eq. (89) is derived on the assumption that only full bar- or tape- 
lengths are used. The fractional lengths that occur at the ends 
of a base (or elsewhere) form such a small proportion of the total 
length, however, that no appreciable error can arise by assuming 
Eq. (89) as generally true. A consideration of the various 
methods and instruments used in measuring base lines also shows 
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that there is nothing in any case which can materially modify 
the truth of this equation. We may therefore write aa a 

Gbnsaal Law : Under the same conditions of meaaurement the 
probable error of a base line variea diredly aa the square root of its 
length. 

From the manner in which this law has been derived it is 
evident that it is theoretically true whether the length assigned 
to;a base line is the result of a single measurement, or the average 
of a nmnber of measurements, so long as the lines being compared 
have all been measured in the same way. In cases where the 
given lines have been measured more than once, so that each 
line has its own direct probable error, we can not expect an exact 
agreement with the law. But this relation of the probable 
errors is more likely than any other that can be assigned, and 
hence shows the relative accuracy that may be reasonably expected 
in lines of different length. The chief point of interest in the law 
lies in the fact that the error in a base Ime is not likely to increase 
any faster than the square root of its length, so that the probable 
error where a line is made four times as long should not be more 
than doubled, and so on. 

Example. A base line measured under certain conditions has the value 
7716.982 ± 0.028 ft. What is the theoretical probable error of a base line 
16693.284 ft. long, measured under the eame conditions? 



o.cm.feSJ-iO.oaw. 

\ 7716.982 



Theoretical probable error of new line = ± 0.0399 ft. 

203. The Law of Relative Weight In accordance with 
the law of the previous article, we may write for the probable 
error of a base line of any length 

TL = mVZ, (90) 

in which m is a coefHcient depending on the conditions of measure- 
ment. Also in accordance with the law of Art. 172, we may write 
1 

in which p is the weight assigned to the line and s is a coefficient 
depending on the unit of weight and the conditions of measure- 
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ment. Since the unit of weight is entirely arbitrary we may aaaign 
that value to ■p which will make 8 equal m, and write 

'■■-'^ <»« 

CombiniDg Eqs. (90) and (91), we have . 

Vp 



whence we have the 

General Law : Under the same conditions of meamrement the 
weight of a base line varies inversely as its length. 

From the manner in which thia law has t>een derived it is 
evident that it is theoretically true whether the length assigned 
to a base line is the result of a single measurement, or the average 
of a number of measurements, provided the lines compared have 
all been measured in the same way. 

If two or more base lines are measured under different con- 
ditions, they may be first weighted so as to offset this circum- 
stance, and then weighted inversely as their lengths. The 
relative weight of each line will then be the product of the weights 
applied to it. 

a04. Probable Error of a Line of Unit Lengili. The probable 
error of an angular measurement conveys an absolute idea of its 
precision without regard to the size of the angle. The probable 
error of a base line, however, conveys no idea of the predsitHi 
of the work unless accompanied by the length of the line. Itis 
therefore convenient to reduce the probable error of a base line 
to its corresponding vahie for a similar line of unit length. A 
unit of comparison is thus established for different grades or 
pieces of work which is independent of the length of the bases. 
Such a unit has no actual exiEtenoe, but is purely a mathematical 
basis of comparison. 

From £q. (89) we have 
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Hence, when L equals 1, we have for ro. tbe probable error of a 
unit length of line. 



Vl' 



whence in general 



Tl = roVT, (93) 

in which all the values refer to aingle measurements. From this 
equation we see that the probable error of any base line is equal 
to the square root of its length multiplied by the probable error 
of a unit length of such a line. If Tq is well determined for 
given instruments, conditions, and methods, Eq, (93) informs us 
in advance what is a suitable probable error for a single measure- 
ment, and hence (Art. 198) for the average of any number of 
measurements of a line of the given length L. The base-line 
party therefore knows whether its work is up to standard, or 
whether additional measurements are required. 

206. DeterminatioQ of the Numerical Value of the Probable 
Error of a Line cA Unit Length, From £q. (93) we have, 



'" VI ^"' 

So that in any case where the length of a line and the correspond- 
ing probable error are known, the formula determines a value 
for ro- In order for the value of ro to be reliable it must be based 
on many such determinations, but the expense prohibits many 
measurements of a long base line. As the law is known, however, 
which connects the values of the probable error for all lengths 
of line, it is just as satisfactory to determine ro from much shorter 
lines, which may be quickly and cheaply measured many times. 
The usual plan is to measure a series of duplicate lines, so that the 
probable error for a single measurement is known in each case 
from the discrepancy in each pair of lines. Since all results are 
reduced to the same unit length it is immaterial whether the 
(Afferent duplicate lines are of equal length or not, 
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In accordance with Eq. (84) we have, tor any single measure- 
ment of the duplicate line I, 

n = 0.4769V'^; 

whence, in accordance with Ek|. (94), 

but, in accordance with Eq. (92), we have for any length of line I 
1 

whence 

ro = 0.4769V^, (95) 

when determined from a single duplicate line. If a number of 
duplicate lines are measured we will have a corresponding number 
of values (ro)i, (''0)2, etc., baeed on the (Uscrepanciea di, da, etc., 
of the several duplicate lines. It might as first be HUppoaed that 
the average value of these determinations of ro would best repre- 
sent the result of all the measurements. What is realiy wanted, 
however, is that value of r^ which gives equal recognition to the 
conditions which caused its different values. A just recognition 
of each value of Vg, therefore, will require us to consider equal 
sections of any line as having been measured respectively under 
those conditions that produced the several values of ro- The 
probable error for the whole line is then found from the probable 
errors of the different sections, and this result reduced to the 
probable error of a unit length. 

Let n = the number of values (ro)i, (ro)2,- etc.; 
L = the length of any given line; 

whence the required equal sections will be 

and, in accordance with Eq. (93), 

r/i^\ = {'■0)1^^-. ^/lA = ('"0)3-^,;. etc.; 
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whence, in accordance with Eq. (88), 

and, in accordance with Eq. (94), 



•Z-?^ 



but, in accordance with £q. (95), 

(ro)i = 0.4769V prf^, (ro)3 - 0.4769Vprf?, etc.; 
90 that 

Sro2 = (0.4769)22pd2; 
whence 

,„. 0.4769^ (97) 

when determined from a number of duplicate lines. In using 
fonnulaa (95) and (97) it is to be remembered that d is the dis- 
crepancy in any duplicate line, p is the weight (reciprocal of the 
length) of that line, n is the number of duplicate lines, and rg 
is the probable error of a single measurement of a line of unit 
lei^h. 

Example. Determination and application of the probable error of a baae 
line of unit length: 

Duplicate Lines il d' p jkP 

512.017 ft. ' 

612.011 " I 

619.184 ft. i 

619.176 " ) 

760.962 ft. i 

750.971 " J 
619.180 ft. i 
619.184 " ; 
750.960 ft. i 

750.972 " I 

from which we have 



0.006 


0.000036 


yh 


0.0000000703 


0.008 


0.000064 


^ 


0.0000001034 


0.009 


0.000081 


Th 


0.0000001079 


0.0O4 


0.000016 


ih 


0.0000000258 


0.012 


0.000144 


tK 


0.0000001917 


- 0.0000004991 & 


Qd n 
= ±0.0( 


-5; 


^Ijjj J 0.0000004991 


W151 ft., 
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which is therefore the probable error for a single meaaurement of one foot 
made under the given conditioos. For a oin^e meBstirement of a base 
line of any length L, tlierefore, made under these aame conditions, the- 
probable eiror would be, in accordance with Eq. (93), 

n, - t,Vl " ± 0.000161vTft. 

Thus if L is 10,000 feet, we would have 

rt - ± 0.000151 X VJOOOO - ± 0.0151 ft. 

And if such a line were measured four times we ebould have, theoretically, for 
the probable error of the average length, 

fa - ± 0.0151 + v^ - ± 0.0076 ft. 

It thus beoomea known in advance what probable error is to be e:q)ectcd 
under the given conditions. 

206. The Uncertainty of a Base Line. By the uneertaitUy 
of a base line la meant the value obtained by dividing its probable 
error by ita length. In accordance with Art. 202, the probable 
error of a base line varies as the square root of its lei^h, so that 
the probable error increases much more slowly than the length 
of the line. On accoimt of the greater opportunity for the 
compensation of errors, therefore, long lines are relatively more 
accurate than short lines. While the unit probable error rg 
very satisfactorily indicates the grade of accuracy, whether a 
line be long or short, it does not furnish any idea of the degree of 
acciu'acy with which the length of a given line is known. The 
uncertainty of a base line, however, shows at once the preci^on 
attfuned in its measurement. If ri be the probable error of a 
single measurement of a base line whose length is I, then for the 
uncertdnty t/i of a single measur^nent, we have 



(7i - 



and for the uncertainty U^ of the arithmetic mean of n measure- 
ments, 

But, in accordance with Eq. (93), 
n - r„VT; 
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r; _'o^_ib_' 



!\^ va' 



so that we mfty write, 
and 



U,- 



*■>_ JiL 






BxampU 1. lliree measurements of a base line under the eame 
diti<ms give « - 6716.626 ± 0.0088 ft. and n = ± 0.0152 ft. What if 
unaertaJnty of a single measurement and alao of the arithmetic mean? 

„ __ r, 0.Q152 1 

' " J " 6717.626 " 441949' 



Example 2. A base line of 10,000 ft. length is to be measured four times 
under conditions which make the probable error of a unit length of line 
equal ± 0.000316 ft. What ^ould be the uncertainty of each meaeurement 
and of the average of the four measurements? 
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CHAPTER XVI 

APPLICATION TO LEVEL WORK 

207. Unweighted Measurements. If the difference of ele- 
vation of two stations is mefksured a number of times in the same 
manner, over the same length of line, and under such conditions 
that the different detemunations may be r^arded as of equal 
wdght, than (Art. 155) the arithmetic mean of the several results 
is the most probable value of this difference of elevation. The 
probable error of a sii^e measurement (Art. 173) is given by the 
formula 

r, = 0.6745 J^-^ri' ■ (l^O) 

and the probable error of the arithmetic mean (Art. 173) of n 
measurements by the formula 



JSxompb. Differenoe of deTation by direct observations of equal weight : 



Obwved V»lu« 


, 


11.501ft. 


+ 0,009 


11.609 ft. 


+ 0.017 


11.480 ft. 


-0.012 


11.478 ft. 


- 0.014 



4)45.968 ft. Zii' -= 0.000710 

i<° 11.402 ft. n -=4 

n - 0.6745 J ^*^'" = ± 0.0104 ft. 
0.0104 

MoBt probable value = 11.492 ± 0.0062 ft. 
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308. Weighted Measurements. If the diSerence of eleva- 
tion of two stations is measured a number of times in the same 
manner, and over the same length of line, but under such condi- 
tions that the different determinations must be regarded as of 
unequal weight, then (Art. 157) the weighted arithmetic mean of 
the several results is the most probable value of this difference of 
elevation. The probable error of a single measurement of unit 
weight (Art. 174) is pven by the formula 

ri = 0.6745^^5^ , (102) 

the probable error of any measurement of the weight p (Art. 174) 
by the formula 



and the probable error of the weighted arithmetic mean (Art. 174) 



. -^ = 0.6745^/ ^P"" 
v> Vp(n - 1) ' 

ei 
by the formula 

'" = ^-<'■«"^^/xS• • • • »«) 

Example. DiEference of elevation by direct obserrations of unequal 



jght: 

Obeerved V.1b» p pU 


»» 




17.643ft. 1 17.643 


-0.028 0.000784 


0.000784 


17.M7tt. 1 17.647 


-0.024 0.000576 


0.000676 


17.679 ft. 2 35.358 


+0,008 0.000064 


0.000128 


17.683 ft. 3 53.049 


+0.012 0.000144 


0.000432 


Sp - 7) 123.697 


Sp..' 


=> 0.001920 


t - 17.671 


" 


-4 


n = 0.6745 


^"^^^ ~:LOMniX. 




0.0171 


± 0.0121 ft. 




0.0171 


± 0.0099 ft. 




^ 0.0171 _ 


± 0.0064 ft. 




Moat probable value = 17.671 ± 0.0064 ft. 
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209. Duplicate lines. In precise level work a duplicate line 
of levelfi is understood to mean a line which is nm twice oyO' the 
same route wit^ equal care, but in opp(»ite directions. The 
object of mining Iq opposite directions is to eliminate from the 
mean result those systematic errore which are liable to occur in 
leveling, due to a Tising or settling of the instrument or turning 
points during the progress of the work. As explained in Art. 88 
the details of the work are so arranged that these errors tend to 
neutralize each other to a large extent as the work pri^esses, so 
that no material error is committed by assuming that the results 
obtained are affected only by accidental errors. The most prob- 
able value for the difference of elevation of any two stations, 
based on a duplicate line, is equal to the average of the two results 
furnished by such a line. Letting d represent the discrepancy 
between the result, obtained from the forward Ime and that 
obtained from the reverse line, we thus have 

V, = +-^ and V2~ -j. 

Substituting these valu^ in Eq. (100) and r^lacing ri with r, 
for the case of duplicate lines, we have for the probable error 
of a ungle determination (forward or reverse) by a line of the 
length I, 

r, - 0.4769v^ - 0.4769rf (105) 

Substituting the same values in Eq. (101), we have for the 
probable error of the arithmetic mean of the results obtained by 
the forward and reverse lines, 

r. = 0.3348d; (106) 

whence 

»■« (approximately) = id (107) 

Exampb. Duplicate line of levels: 

Obwrved VbIuh 

29.648 ft. 0.476fl X 0.028 - 0.0134. 

29.676 ft. 0.3348 X 0.028 - 0.0094. 

d - 0.028 ft. 

r, ° ± 0.0134 ft. r, - ± O.OOM ft. 

Moet probable value =- 29.602 ± 0.0094 ft. 
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310. Sectioiial Lmes. Every line of levels whicb includes 
one or more intermediate bench marks may be regarded as made 
up of a series of sections connecting these bench marks. In 
general the work will be done by the method of duplicate leveling 
(Art. 209), so that a value for the difference of elevation of any two 
successive bench marks (limiting a section) will be obtained from 
the forward line, and another value from the reverse line. From 
these two values (Art. 209) we will have a most probable value 
and a probable error for any given section, which will be indepaid- 
ent of all other sections. In whatever manner the leveling may 
be done, however, the subsequent treatment of the results will be 
the same, provided the determinations for each section are kept 
independent. If ei, ea, . . . ea, be the most probable values for 
the difference of elevation between the successive bench marks, 
then (Art. 168) the most probable difference of elevation E 
between the terminal bench marks, is 

B = e, + ea . . . +e„ = 2e. . . : (108) 

And if n, ra, . . , r„ be the probable errors of the several values 
ei, 02, etc., then (Art. 182) the probable error r^ for the total dif- 
ference of elevation E, is 



ra = Vr|2 + r^^ . . . + r/ = VW. . . . (109) 

Example. Level work on sectional lines. Given 

ei » 9.116 ± 0.008 ft. 

6, = 31.659 ± 0.031 ft. 

e, = 22.427 ± 0.018 ft. 

E = 9.116 + 31.659 + 22.427 = 63.202 ft. 

r^ = V(0.008)'' + (0.031)' + (O.OlsT''- ±0.037 ft. 

Moat probable value E - 63.202 ± 0.037 ft. 

211., General Law of the Probable Eirors. In measuring 
the difference of elevation between any two bench marks by pass- 
ii^ (in the usual way) through a series of tucning points, the case 
is essentially one of sectional measurement (Art. 210), in which the 
difference of elevation for each section is measured a single time, 
and in which under similar conditions the average distance 
between turning points may be assumed to be the same for any 
length of line. Running a line of levels is thus entirely analogous 
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to measurii^ a base line, and hence the same laws must hold good. 
In accordance with Art. 202, and without further demonstration, 
we may therefore write as a 

General Law: Under the same amdHions of measuretnent 
the probable error of a line of levels varies as the square root of its 
leTigth. 

From the considerations on which this law is based it is evident 
that it is theoretically true whether the difference of elevation 
assigned to the terminals of a line is the result of a single measure- 
ment, a number of measurements, or a duplicate measurement, so 
long as the lines being compared are alt identical in these detfuls. 

Example. A line of levels 10 miles long has a probable error of ± 0.156 ft. 
What is the theoretical value of the probable error for a line 60 miles long, 
run under the same conditions? 

O.lSaVH = 0.156v^= ± 0.382 ft. 

Theoretical probable error of new line - ± 0.382 ft. 

212. The Law of Relative Weight. As expluned in the 
previous article, the laws derived for base-line work are equally 
applicable to level work. In accordance with Art. 203, and with- 
out further demonstration, we may therefore write as a 

General Law: Under the same amdiii(m» of measuremeni the 
weight of the resvU due to any line of leveh varies inversely as the 
length of the line. 

From the considerations on which this law is based it is evident 
that it is theoretically true whether the difference of elevation 
assigned to the terminals of the line is the result of a single meas- 
urement, a number of measurements, or a duplicate measurement, 
so long as the lines being compared are all identical in these 
details. 

If two or more level lines are nm under different conditions, 
they may be first weighted so as to offset this circumstance, and 
then weighted inversely as their lengths. The relative weight of 
each line will then be the product of the weights applied to it. 

213. Probable Error of a Line of Unit Length. The probable 
error corresponding to a given line of levels conveys no idea of the 
precision of the work unless accompanied by the length of the line. 
It is therefore convenient to reduce the probable error of a line of 
levels to its corresponding value for a similar line of unit lengUi. 
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A unit of comparison is thus established for dilTereut grades or 
pieces of work which is independent of the length of the lines. 
Such a unit has no actual existence, but is purely a mathematical 
basis of comparison. 

As expluned in Art. 211, the laws derived for baseline work 
are equally applicable to level work. In accordance with Art. 204, 
and without further demonetratioD, we may therefore write 

rt = roVI, (110) 

in which n, is the probable error for a given line of levels of the 
length L, ro is the probable error for a unit lei^h of such a line, 
and in which all the values refer to single measurements. This 
equation indicates that the probable error of any given line of 
levels is equal to the square root of its length multiplied by the 
probable error for a unit length of such a line. If tq is well deter- 
mined for given instruments, conditions, and methods, Eq. (110) 
informs us in advance what is a suitable probable error for a 
single line of levels, and hence (Art. 207) for the average result 
obtained by re-running such a line any nimiber of times. In 
accordance with this article the probable error in the mean result 
of a duplicate line is equal to the second member of Eq. (110) 
divided by V2. In any case, therefore, the level party knows 
whether its work is up to standard, or whether additional measure- 
ments are required. 

211. Determination of ttie Numerical Value of the Probable 
Error of a Line of Unit Length. As explained in Art. 211, the 
laws and rules for base-line work are equally applicable to level 
work. The method of Art. 205 is consequently adapted to the 
present case by running one or more duplicate level lines of 
moderate length, and noting the length of line (one way) and the 
discrepancy for each duplicate line. In accordance with EJq. (97), 
and without further demonstration, we may therefore write 

ro = 0.4769 J^^-, (Ill) 

in which r^ is the probable error in running a single line of levels 
of unit length, d is the discrepancy in any duplicate line, p is 
the weight (reciprocal of the one way length) of that line, and n 
is the number of duplicate lines. 
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Exam-pie. Determination and application of the probable e 
level line of unit length: 



of Elsvat 

16.298 ft. I 

16,314" I 

16.308 ft. \ 

16.296" j 



18 549" ^ ** "^ 0.000081 560 i*b 0.0000001446 



18,552 ft 1 
18.542" J 
21.603 ft. I 
21.648" 1 
21.661 ft. I 



0.012 


0.000144 


0.009 


0.000081 


0.010 


0.000100 


0.015 


0.000225 


0.012 


0.000144 


0,014 


0-000196 



^ 0.0000003160 
ihs 0.0000001778 



ttu 0.0000001786 

T^ 0.00000030S5 

Til 0.0000001841 

rb 0.0000002506 



from which we have 

Zpd' - 0.0000015602 and n - 7; 






raV"^ 



r, - 0.47a9V ""^"^ ' - ± 0.000225 ft. 



which is therefore the probable error in running a single line of- leveb for 
a distance of one foot under the given conditions. For a aii^e line of levels 
of any length L, run under the same conditions, the prc4iable error would 

be, in accordance with Eq. (110), 

TL 't„VL- ±0.000225v^tt. 

Thus if L is 10,000 feet, we would have 

Ti = ± 0.000225 VlOOOO = ± 0.0225 ft. 

And if Buch a Mne of levels were run four succesaivc times we should have, 
theoretically, for the probable error of the average difference of elevaticm, 

ra = ± 0.0225 + V4 - ± 0.0113 ft. 

i what probable error is to be expected 

216. Multiple Lines. By a multiple line of levels is meant a 
set of two or more lines connecting the same two bench marks 
by routes of different length. In order to find the most probable 
value for the difference of elevation between the terminals of a 
multiple line, it is necesfsary (Art. 212) to weight each constituent 
line inversely at its length. If the character of the work requires 
any of the lines to be also weiglited for other causes, then the 
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final weight of aucb line must be taken as the product of its indi- 
vidual weights. Having weighted the several lines as thus explained 
the case becomes identical with any case of weighted measure- 
ments (Art. 208), and hence the probable error of a single measure- 
ment of unit weight is given by the formula 

ri = 0.6745 J^^ , (112) 

the probable error of any of the lines of the weight p by the 
fonnula 



r, = -^ = 0.6745 J-^P^,, 
v'p \p(« - 1) 



and the probable error of the weighted arithmetic mean by the 
formula 



fe = ''•"-^S?;■ 



VXp 




Example. Three lines of levels, as shown in Fig. 86, give the folloning 

vl to B, 5 mile line, + 95.659 ft. 

AtoB,2i mile line, + 95.814 ft. 
A to B, Si mile line, + 96.867 ft. 

The elevation of A is 416.723 feet. What is the moat probable value for 
the elevation of B, and the probable error of this result? 



95.659 


0.2 


19.1318 


- 0.138 


0.019044 


0.003SOS8 


95.814 


0,4 


38.3266 


+ 0.017 


0.000289 


0.0001156 


95.867 


0.3 


28.7601 


+ 0.070 


0.004900 


0.0014700 


Ip 


. = 0.9)86.2175 




Ipv'. 


- 0.0053944 






95.797 






-3 



.o.67«^»««<«i.±„.o»n. 



416.723 + 9S.797 = 512.520 ft. 
Most probable value for elevation of S = 512.520 i: < 
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216. Level Nets. When three or more bench marks are 
mterconnected by level lines so as to form a combination of 
closed rings, the resulting figure is called a level n«f. Fig. 87 
represents such a level net, involving nine bench marks. The 
elevation of any bench mark is necessarily independent of any 
other bench mark, but the differences between the elevations of 
adjacent bench marks are not independent quantities, since in' 
any closed circuit their algebraic sum must equal zero. In the 
^ven figure there are evidently fifteen observation equations, 
namely, the observed difference of elevation between A and B, 
B and C, etc. But there are also seven closed rings, ABCD, ADA, 
etc., forming seven independent condi- 
tional equations. Fifteen minus seven 
leaves eight, so that (Art. 166) there 
can be but eight independent quanti- 
ties involved in the fifteen observation 
equations. The number of indepen- 
dent quantities must evidently be one 
less than the number of bench marks, 
since one of these must be assumed aa 
known or fixed, and nine minus one 
gives eight as before. It sometimes 
happens that more than one line con- 
nects the same two points, as between 
A and D in the fi ure; but this fact 
Fro. 87. makes no difference in the method of 

computation. Sometimes a point B 
occurs on a line without being connected with any other point. 
Such a point has no influence on the adjustments of any other 
point, and may be included or omitted, as preferred, in makmg 
such other adjustments. If omitted [^in adjusting the other 
points its own most probable value can be found afterwards 
by Art. 217. 

There are two general methods of making the computations 
for the adjustments of a level net, each of which may be modified 
in a number of ways. In the fiM method the most probable 
values are found for the several differences of elevation between 
the bench marks, the most probable values for the eUvaiione of 
the different bench marks being then found hy combining these 
differences. In the second method the computations are arrangedso 
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as to lead direc&y to the most probable values for the elevatvma 
of the bench marls. In any case each of the coDnecting lines 
must be properly weighted. If the lines are all run singly they 
are weighted inversely aa their lengths unless some special con- 
dition requires some of these weights to be modified. If all the 
lines are duplicate lines, the average difference of elevation in 
each case may be treated as if due to a single line, and weighted 
inversely as iis length. If special conditions exist the weights 
must be made to correspond. The manner q 

in which each method is worked out is 
illustrated by the foUowit^ example. 

ExamfU. Referring to the level net iodicated 
in Fig. 88, the field notes show the following 

AtoB ^ + 11,841 ft. 



BtoC - - 


5.496 ft. 


CtoD = + 


B.207 ft. 


DioE - - 


5,720 ft. 


BtoA = - 


8.515 ft. 


BtoE - - 


3.218 ft. 


Cto£ = + 


2.619 ft. 




The figures on the diagram are the lengths in mOeB 
d the various lines. The sirow-heftdB show the 
direction in which each line was run. The elevE^ 
tion of the point A is 610.693 ft. What are the 
most probable values for the elevations of the re- 
maining stations? 

First method. As there are but four unknown 
bench marks (B, C, D, E), there can be but four in- pjg ^_ 

dependent unknowns in the observation equations. 

As the lines AB, BC, CD, DE, may evidently be selected as the independent 
unknowns, we may write for the most probable values of the corresponding 
diffnences of elevation 

AtoB=+ 11.841 +P,; 

B to C 5.496 + V,; 

C toD- + 8.207 + p.; 

Z> to £ = - 5.720 + s,. 

The conditional equations involved in the several closed circuits may then 
be avoided (Art. 165) by writing sJl the observation equations in terms of 
these quantities. Writing the reduced observation equations (Art. 163) 
directly from the figure, we have, by comparison with the observed values, 

(A to B) tt, - 0.000 (weight 0.4); 

(B to C) Vi =■ 0.000 (weight 0.3); 

iCtoD) V, - 0.000 (weight 0.4); 

(D to E) ti, = 0.000 (weight 0.3); 

(EloA)~v -vi-v,-vt-+ 0.317 (weight 0.2); 

(BtoE) vt + v, + V4= - 0.209 (weight 0.5); 

(C to £) it + v*- + 0.132 (weight 0.5), 
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e formed let ub conrndar tbe 

Most probable value, C to D = + S.aW + v,. 
Most probable value, D to £ - - 5.720 + Pi. 
Hence, by addition, 



Hence this observation equation requires 

v,+v,-+ 0.132. 

No values of ri, ft, v,, vt, can meet the requirements of all the observation 
equations, and hence to find the most probable vtduea at v,, vt, i% vt, we 
fomi the normal equations in the usual way, giving. 



0.6t, + 0.2vt + 0.2k, + 0.2p, - - 



wbose solution givqi 



0.2w, + l.Oi^ + O.lv, + O.lv 


= 


- 0.1679; 


0.2h, + 0.7i^ + IM + 1.2p 


= 


- 0.1019; 


0.2b, + O.lvt + 1.2 vt+ l.5v 


" 


- 0.1019; 


givqi 

V, = 


- 0.0566 ft.; 


1* ■ 


■ + 0.0092 ft.; 


«i = 


-0.1718 ft.; 




+ 0.0123 ft.; 


most probable valuee, we have 




.A toB 


- + 11.7854 ft. 








B toC 


- - 5.6678" 




A 


- 610.693 ft. 


C toD 


= + 8.2162" 




B 


= 622.478" 


Otofi 


= - 5.7077 " 




C 


= 616.811 " 


EtoA 


. - 8.6261" 




D 


- 625.027 " 


BboE 


- - 3.1593" 




E 


= 619.319 " 


CtoE 


= + 2.5086" 









Second method. In this method we first find approximate valuee ior the 
unknown elevations by combining the observed raluea in any convenient 
way, thus; 



C - 617.038 (approx.) E = 619.525 (approx.) 

and then write, for the most probable values, 

A - 610.693; 
B = 622.534 + vc, 
C = 617.038 + D,; 
D = 625.245 + w,; 
E - 619.626 + Pi. 
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Substituting t^eee values in the observation equations, wc h 
AtoB - +11.841 +wi = + 11.841 

BtoC " - 5.496 -v, + vt- -- 5.496 
C to D = + 8.207 - v, + v, = + 8.207 
Z» to E - - 5,720 - u, 4- p* = - 5.720; 
E toA = - 8.832 -vt = - 8.515; 

BtoE - - 3.009 ~v,+vt 3.218; 

C to B = + 2.487 -ih + v,= + 2.619. 



Reducing and weighting inveraely as the distances, we have 


V, = 0.000 (weight 0.4) 
-v, + v, = 0.000 (weight 0.3) 

- p, + p, - 0.000 (weight 0.4) 

-i>,+Vi~ 0.000 (weight 0.3) 

—at = +0.317 (weight 0.2) 

-V, +vt = - 0.209 (weight 0.6); 

- K, + "i - + 0.312 (weight 0.5). 




1.21P, - 0.3P, - 0.5«i - + 0.1045; 

- 0.3B1 + 1.2i^ - 0.4«. - 0.5i'« = - 0.0660; 

- 0.4W, + 0.7y, - 0.3n, = 0.0000; 

- 0.5«, - 0.5v, - 0.3,^ + 1.5r. - ~ 0.1019; 


whoso solution givee 


v, = ~ 0.0556 ft. ; v, = - 0.2182 ft. ; 
P, = - 0.2274 " p, 0.S059 " 


whence, (or the most probable values, we have (as before) 


A - 610.693 ft. A 
B = 622.478" 
C= 616.811" 
D - 625.027" 
£ = 619.319" 


r^ 



217. Intermediate Points. By an inter- 
mediate point is meant one lying only on 
a single line of levels, and hence having 
no influence on the general adjustment. 
Thus in Fig. 89 the bench marks A and B 
are adjusted as a part of the complete level 
net ABCDEFG. The point / is an inter- 
mediate point, having no influence on the 
general adjustment, but simply lying be- 
tween the djusted heneh marks A and B. Fig. 89. 
In adjusting level net it s not necessary 
to separate the intermediate points from the others, as the 
results will come out the same whether any or all of the inter- 
mediate points are omitted or included. The work of eompu- 
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tatioD may be reduced, however, where there are many inter- 
mediate points, by adjusting the main system first and the inter- 
mediate points afterwards. Referring to Fig. 89, page 355, 

Let / be an intermediate point lying between the adjusted 
bench marks A and B; 
a = the distance A to /; 
6 = the distance I toB; 

d = the discrepancy between the line AB as run and the 
difference between the adjusted values of A and B 
{-\- if the line as run makes fi too high) ; . 
c = observed change in elevation from j4 to /; 
c = observed change in elevation from / to fi; 
then 

A+e + e' = B + d, 



I (observed) = A + e (weight 6) ; 

/ (observed) =B — e' = A + e~d (weight a); 

)r, taking the weighted arithmetic mean, 

bA + be + aA + ae ~ ad 



I (most probable) — - 



i^-,} 



W + «) -iinrr.)''- ■ ("5) 



s / represents any intermediate point, and a the corresponding 
distance from the conraiencement A of the (pven 
line, it follows from this equation that the most 
probable values for any intermediate points are 
arrived at by adjusting for the discrepancy d in 
direct proportion to the distances from the initial 
point A. This law may be otherwise expressed 
by saying that the discrepancy is to be distributed 
uniformly along the line on the basis of dia- 
tance. 

Example. In the line of kvels indicated in Fig. 90 the 
field Dot^ show the following changes in elevation: 
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The adjusted elevations at A and D are 

A = 28.655 tt. 

D = 34.317" 
What are the moat probable elevations of the intermediate points B and C? 



2.626 












Totai distance = milea. 


31.281 


0.396 X I = 0.088 tt. 


0.396 X 


S = 0.220 ft. 


3.483 








27.798 


etatioo Apparent Eleruion 


Comotion 


A<UuM«d ElBVktion 


6,915 


A 28.655 


0.000 


28.655 a. 




B 31.281 


-0.088 


31.193" 


34.713 


C 27.798 


-0.220 


27.578 " 


34.317 


D 34.713 


-0.396 


34.317 " 




218. Closed Circuits. By a closed circuit in level work is 
meant a line of levels which retuma to the initial point, or, in 
other words, forms a single closed ring. The shape of such a circuit 
is entirely immaterial, whether approxi- 
mately circular, narrow and elongated, 
or irregular in any degree. A level net 
b in general a combination of closed 
circuits, but these circuits can not be 
adjusted separately, as they are not 
independent. So also if any part of 
the ring is leveled over more than once 
it becomes essentially a level net, and 
must be adjusted accordingly. If, how- 
ever, the circuit is independent of all . 

other work, and has been run around but once under uniform 
conditions, it may be adjusted by a simpler process. Beferring 
to Fig. 91, 

Let A, B, C, D, E be the bench marks on an independent 
closed circuit; 
A = the initial bench mark; 

a = distance A-B~C to any point C; 

b = distance C-D-E-A back to A ; 

d ± discrepancy on arriving at A ( + if too high) ; 

e = observed change in elevation from A to C; 

e' = observed change in elevation from C to A; 
then 

A-|-e-|-e' = A-|-d, 
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e'= - e + d; 
and 

C (observed) = A +e (weight 6); 

C (observed) = A ~e' = A + e -• d (weight o); 

or, taking the weighted arithmetic inean, 

„ , ^ u ui \ bA + be + aA + ae - ad 
C (most probable) = r-— 

= (^ + «)- (:r^V- ■ ■ ("6) 



As C represents any point in the circuit, and a the corresponding 
distance from the initial point A, it follows from this equation 
that the most probable values for the elevations of any points 
B, C, D, E, etc., are arrived at by adjusting the observed eleva- 
tions for the discrepancy d directly as the respective distances 
from the initial point. This law may be otherwise expressed by 
sayii^ that the discrepancy is to be distributed uniformly around 
the circuit on the basis of distance. 

Example. In the closed line of levels indicated in Fig. 91, page 357, the 
field notes show the following changes in elevation: 

AboB •= - 2,176 ft., distance = 3 miles. 

£ to C - + 6.481 ft., diatsnce >- 1 mile. 

to D » - 1.712 ft., distance - 2 milea. 

DtoE = - 4.820 ft., distance - 2 miles. 

EtoA = + 2,017 ft., distance = 3 miles. 
Given the elevation of A as 47.913 feet, what are the adjusted elevatioos 
around the Iine7 
47.913 
- 2.176 

45.737 Discrepancy = - 0.210 ft. Total distance = 11 miles. 
+ 6.481 0.210 X A = 0.057 ft 0.210X ^v 0.105 ft. 
n ■>iii V X — nn-m r* o oiriN/ _» o iki r> 





0.210 X 


TT = 0.076 ft. 


0.210 X ^ 


= 0.153 ft. 


52.218 












1.712 












50.506 












4.820 


BuHoa 




CorreoUon 


AdjoiMd ElevaUou 




A 


47.913 


0.000 




47.913 ft. 


46.686 


B 


45,737 


+ 0.057 




45.794 '• 


2.017 


C 


52.218 


+ 0,076 




52.294" 




D 


50.506 


+ 0.105 




50.611 ' ' 


47.703 


E 


45.686 


+ 0.153 




45.839" 


47.913 
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APPLICATION TO LEVEL WORK 



219. Branch Lines, Circuits, and Nets. Any level line, cinmit, 
or net that is independent of another 
Bystem except for one common point, 
is called a branch system. Thus in 
Fig. 92 the dotted Iraes represent the 
original system, ABCD a branch line, 
HKLMN a branch circuit, and PRST V 
a branch net. In adjusting the main 
system the results will be the same 
whether any or all of the branch sys- 
tems are included or omitted. If 
there is much branch work, however, 
the labor of computation may be re- 
duced by adjusting the main system 
first and the branch systems after- 
wards. When the main system is 
adjusted the elevations oiA,H, P, etc., 

become fixed quantities which must not be disturbed in adjusting 
the branch systems. 




Fia. E)2. 
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TABLES 



TABLE I.— CUKVATURE AND REFRACTION (IN ELEVATION)* 





DUhnoMmrMtfor 




DiD 


■»n»ii>F«tlar | 


Dii- 








Di^ 








mS^' 






Curvntiir. 


^Z- 










CurvUun. 




"•nd"" 




CurvBtnn, 






1 


0.7 


0,1 


0,6 


34 


771.3 


108,0 


663.3 


2 


2,7 


0.4 


2.3 


35 


817.4 


114.4 


703.0 


3 


6.0 


0.8 


5.2 


36 


864,8 


121.1 


743.7 


4 


10.7 


1.5 


9.2 


37 


913,5 


127.9 


785.6 


5 


16.7 


2.3 


U.4 


38 


963.5 


134.9 


828,6 


6 


24.0 


3.4 


20.6 


39 


1014,9 


142,1 


872.8 


7 


32.7 


4,6 


28.1 


40 


1067,6 


149,5 


918.1 


8 


42.7 


6,0 


36,7 


41 


1121.7 


157,0 


964.7 


9 


54,0 


7,6 


46,4 


42 


1177.0 


164.8 


1012.2 


10 


66.7 


9,3 


57.4 


43 


1233,7 


172,7 


1061.0 


U 


80.7 


11,3 


69.4 


44 


1291.8 


180,8 


1111. 


12 


96.1 


13,4 


82.7 


45 


1361,2 


189,2 


1162.0 


13 


112.8 


15,8 


97,0 


46 


1411,9 


197,7 


1214,2 


14 


130.8 


18.3 


112.5 


47 


1474,0 


206,3 


1267.7 


15 


150.1 


21.0 


129,1 


48 


1637.3 


215,2 


1322,1 


16 


170.8 


23.9 


146.9 


49 


1602.0 


224,3 


1377,7 


17 


192.8 


27.0 


165.8 


50 


1668,1 


233,5 


1434.6 


18 


216.2 


30,3 


185,9 


51 


1735,5 


243.0 


1492.5 


19 


240.9 


33.7 


207,2 


62 


1804,2 


262.6 


1551,6 


20 


266.9 


37,4 


229.6 


63 


1874.3 


262,4 


1611,9 


21 


294.3 


41,2 


253,1 


54 


1945.7 


272,4 


1673.3 


22 


322.9 


45,2 


277,7 


65 


2018,4 


282,6 


1735.8 


23 


353.0 


49,4 


303,6 


66 


2092,5 


292,9 


1799,6 


24 


384.3 


53,8 


330,5 


67 


2167,9 


303,5 


1864,4 


2S 


417.0 


58,4 


358.6 


58 


2244.6 


314,2 


1930.4 


26 


451.1 


63,1 


388,0 


59 


2322,7 


326,2 


1907.5 


27 


486.4 


68,1 


418,3 


60 


2402,1 


336,3 


2065,8 


28 


523,1 


73,2 


449,9 


61 


2482.8 


347,6 


2135,2 


29 


561,2 


78,6 


482,6 


62 


2564,9 


359,1 


2205,8 


30 


600.5 


84,1 


516 4 


63 


2648,3 


370,8 


2277-6 


31 


641.2 


89,8 


651,4 


64 


2733,0 


382.6 


2360.4 


32 


683.3 


95,7 


587,6 


65 


2819,1 


394.7 


2424.4 


33 


726.6 


101,7 


624,9 


66 


2906.6 


406,9 


2499,6 



IT 1SB2. United StaUs Coast and Osodetic Survey. 
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TABLE n.— LOGARITHMS OP THE PUISSANT FACTORS* 
(In U. S. Legal Meters) 



Ut. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


£ 


P 


o 


-10 


-10 


-10 


-10 


-30 


— ao 




B.S09SA99 


8.51*1555 


0.9673a 


a. 1996 


5-7574 


7.773 




8.5095330 


8.5131049 


0,99036 








7.787 




8.5095155 


8.5120534 


1! 03389 


3.2333 




78SI 


7.800 


'3 


8-5094973 


8.5119979 


3.3485 




7997 


7-812 


34 


8.5094786 


8.5119416 


1.05455 


3.3637 




8146 


7.833 


>S 


8.5094591 


8. SI 18834 


1.07456 


3.3759 




8300 


7.833 


26 


8.5094393 




1.09399 


3.a8S3 




8458 


7.841 


a? 


8.5094187 


8.5117620 


1.11389 






86ao 


7.849 


iS 


8.5093977 


8.51.69B9 


1.13131 


a. 3104 




8785 


;:llf 


39 


8.5093761 


8,511634a 


I. 14931 


3.3303 




895S 


30 


8.S093.M1 


8. 5 1 15683 


1,16691 


3.3394 




9137 


7.866 


31 


8.5093316 


8.5115007 


1.18415 


3.3379 




9304 


7-870 


3' 


8.5093087 


8.5114331 


1.30107 


3.3456 




» 


7.873 


33 


8.5092854 


8. 5 113633 




a. 3527 




7.875 


34 


8.5092618 


8. 51 13913 


1.33408 


3.3593 




9853 


7.877 


u 


8.5092378 


8.5113193 


1.35023 


3.3651 


6 


0043 


7.877 


8.509I135 


8,5111463 


1.36616 


3.3704 


6 


0237 


VIU 


u 


8.50918B9 


8,5110725 


1,38193 


3.3750 


6 


0433 


S , SO91640 


8.5109980 


1,39753 


3.3793 




0633 


7.874 


39 


8.5091390 


8,5109338 


1.31398 


3.3837 


6 


0836 


7.873 


4. 


8.5091137 


8,5108470 


l.3»833 


3.3857 


6 


1043 


7-869 


41 


8 , 5090883 


8,5107708 


'34357 


3.388a 


6 


I3S3 


7.864 


43 




8,5106943 


1.35874 


3.3901 


6 


\&l 


7.860 


43 


8,5090373 


8,5106173 


1.3738s 


3.3914 


6 


' !sf 


44 


8.509011S 


8.5105402 


1.38893 


3.3933 


6 


1905 


7-848 


45 


8.5089857 


8.5104630 


1.40399 


a. 3936 


6 


3130 


7.840 


46 


8.5089600 


8,5103858 


I. 4190s 


3.3934 


6 


3359 


7.833 


47 


8 ■ 5089343 


8,5103087 


i.434"3 


a. 3917 


6 


3593 


7.834 


48 


8 . 50S90S6 


8,5103317 


1.44935 


3.3904 


6 


3830 


7.814 


49 


8.5088831 


8,5:01551 


1.46443 


a. 3886 


6 


3071 


7-804 


SO 


8.5088576 


8.5100788 


1.47967 


3.386* 


6 


33"8 


7-793 


51 


8 . 506S334 




I .49501 


3.3833 


6 


'A 


7.780 


53 


8 . 5088073 


8 . 5099376 


I. 51047 


a -3799 


6 


7.767 


53 


8.5087834 


8,5098530 


1.53607 


3-3759 


6 


4088 


7-753 


S4 


8-5087577 


8 , 5097791 


1.54183 


a. 3713 


^ 


43SS 


7-73S 


5S 


8 . 5087334 


8 . 5097060 


1.55776 


3.3661 


6 


4639 


7-733 




8,5087093 


8.5096338 


I.S7390 


3.3603 


6 


49<« 


'■JS5 


S7 


8 . 5086856 


8,5095626 


1.59037 


3.3S39 




5196 


7-688 


58 


8.S086633 


8,5094935 


I. 60691 


3.3469 


6 


5490 


7-669 


59 


8.50S6393 


8.5094336 


1.63383 


3.3393 


6 


5793 


7-649 


60 


8.5086167 


8.5093560 


I. 64108 


3.3309 


6 


6103 


7-637 


61 


8 . 5085946 


8.5093897 


1.65868 


3.3318 


6 


6432 


7 -603 


6a 


8 . 5085730 


8,5093348 


1.67667 




6 


6750 


7.5B1 


63 


8.5085519 


8.S06l674 


1.69509 


3.3014 


6 


7089 


7.556 


64 


8.5085313 


8,5090996 


I -71399 


3.3901 


^ 


7440 


7-539 


6S 


8.508511a 


8,5090395 


1.73343 


3.3778 


6 


7803 


7.501 


66 


8.50S4917 


8,5089811 


■75343 


1.1647 








67 


8.5084739 


8.5089345 




3.2506 


6 


8567 


7.440 


68 


8.5084546 


8,5088698 


1.79546 




6 


897a 


7-406 


69 


8. 5084370 


8,5088170 


1.81763 


3.2193 


6 9395 


7-371 


•B 


iMdatiMblHii 


App. No. 9. 


eportfotlSfl 


■4. V. 8. Com 


>nd 


Oeodeti 


c Survtx- 
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TABLE II.-LOGARITHMS OF THE PUISSANT FACTORS— 
(Continued) 

Log(r-Iogdiff. for (log iJ)-logdiS. for (log*) 



laa> 


los diSerenee. 


logiX 


loci 


loc dWewnce. 


\ogJ\ 


3.876 


0.0000001 


2.385 


4.922 


0.0000124 


3,431 


4.026 


002 


2.536 


4.932 


130 


3.441 


4.114 


003 


2.623 


4.04L 


136 


3.450 


4.177 


004 


2.686 


4,950 


142 


3.459 


4.226 


005 


2.734 


4,969 


147 


3.468 


4.265 


006 


2.774 


4,96S 


153 


3,477 


4.298 


007 


2-807 


4-976 


160 


3,485 


4.327 


008 


2 836 


4,985 


166 


3.494 


4.353 


009 


2.862 


4-993 


172 


3.602 


4.376 


010 


2.885 


6.002 


179 


3.511 


4. 396 


oil 


2.906 


6,010 


!86 


3.619 


4.415 


012 


2,924 


5.017 


192 


3.526 


4.433 


013 


2.942 


5.026 


190 


3.634 


4.449 


014 


2.958 


5.033 


206 


3 542 


4-464 


016 


2.973 


6.040 


213 


3.549 


4.478 


016 


2.987 


6,047 


221 


3.656 




017 


3,000 


5 054 


228 


3,663 


4 603 


018 


3,012 


6.062 


236 


3.671 


4.526 


020 


3-035 


5.068 


243 


3,677 


4.548 


023 


3.057 


6.075 


251 


3,5W 


4.570 


025 


3.07. 


5,082 


259 


3,591 


4.591 


027 


3.100 


5.088 


267 


3,597 


4.612 


030 


3,121 


6,095 


275 


3.604 


4.631 


033 


3.140 


5.102 


284 


3,611 


4.649 


036 


3.158 


6.108 


292 


3,617 


4.aS7 


039 


3.176 


5,114 


300 


3,623 


4.684 


042 


3.193 


5.120 


309 


3,629 


4.701 


045 


3.210 


6,126 


318 


3,635 


4.716 


048 


3.225 


5.132 


327 


3,641 


4,732 


052 


3.241 


5,138 


336 


3.647 


4.746 


056 


3.255 


5,144 


345 


3.663 


4.761 


059 


3.270 


5.150 


354 


3,669 


4.774 


063 


3.283 


5.156 


364 


3.665 


4.788 


067 


3.297 


5.161 


373 


3,670 


4.801 


071 


3.310 


6,167 


383 


3,676 


4.813 


075 


3.322 


5,172 


392 


3,681 


4,825 


080 


3.334 


5,178 




3,887 


4.834 


084 


3.343 


6,183 


412 


3.892 


4. 849 


089 


3.358 


5,188 


422 


3.697 


4.860 


094 


3.369 


6,193 


433 


3.702 


4.871 


098 


3.380 


5,199 


443 


3.708 


4.S82 


103 


3,391 


5,204 


453 


3,713 


4.892 


108 




B.209 


464 


3.718 


4.903 


114 


3!412 


5,214 




3,723 


4.913 


119 


3-422 


6,219 


486 


3.728 
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GEODETIC SUKVEYINQ 

TABLE III.— BAROMETRIC ELEVATIONS* 

Contttining H - 82737 log — . 



27,336 

27,a 



26,846 
26,601 
26,364 
26,126 
2S,890 
25,656 
25,424 
25,194 
24,966 
24,740 
24,616 
24,294 
24,073 
23,854 
23,637 
23,421 
23,207 
22,995 
22,785 
22,576 
22,368 
22,162 
13 4 ' 21,958 
13,3 I 21,757 

13.6 I 21,557 

13.7 ' 21,358 
21,160 

13,9 20,962 
14,0 I 20,765 



11,2 
11,3 
11.4 
11,5 

11,6 
11.7 



12.0 
12,1 
12,2 
12,3 
12,4 
12.5 
12,6 
12.7 



13.0 
13.1 
13.2 



i 14.0 

14.1 

' 14.2 

I 14.3 

' 14.4 

14.5 

14.6 

14,7 

14.8 

14.9 



22.6 I 
22.4 
22.2 I 
23", 1 
21,9 1 

21.7 I 
21.6 ! 

21.4 ; 

21-2 j 

21,0 I 



. 16,1 1 


16.2 


1 16,3 ■ 


16,4 


16,5 


16,6 

16,7 1 



20,765 
20,570 
20,377 
20,186 
19,997 
19,809 
19,623 
19,437 
19,262 
19,068 
18,886 
18,705 
18,525 
18,346 
18,168 
17,992 
17,817 
17,643 
17,470 
17,298 
17,127 
16,958 
16,789 
16,621 
16,464 
16,288 
16,124 
15,961 
15,798 
16,636 
16,476 



-19.5 
19,3 
19,1 
18,9 



18,6 

18,6 

18,4 

18,2 

18.1 

18,0 j 

17.9 I 

17.8 I 
17,6 j 
17,5 ' 
17,4 
17,3 I 
17,2 I 
17,1 

16.9 I 
16.9 I 
16.8 
16,7 
16,6 
16.4 
16,3 
16.3 
16,2 

-16.0 



leport for 1S81, United »l 



15,476 

15,316 

15,157 

14,999 

14,842 

14,686 

14,531 

14,377 

14,223 

14,070 

13,918 

13,767 

13,617 

13,468 

13,319 

13,172 

13,025 

12,879 

12,733 

12,589 

12,445 

12,302 

12,160 

12,018 

11,877 

11,737 ; 

11,598 

11,459 

11,321 

11,184 

11,047 



■ad Ceodatio Surrey. 



17.0 


17,1 


17,2 


17.3 


17,4 


17,6 


17.6 


17.7 


17.8 


17.9 


18.0 


18,1 


18,2 


18,3 


18,4 


18,5 


18,6 


18.7 


18,8 


18.9 


19,0 
19.1 



19,3 


|l9,4 


! 19,6 


19,6 


19.7 


19,8 


19,9 


1 20,0 
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TABLES 367 

TABLE m.— BABOMETRIC ELEVATIONS— (Ctmrtnuca) 
Containiog H = 62737 log ^. 



U,047 
10,911 



20.2 j 10,776 

20.3 10,642 



10,375 
10,242 
10,110 
9,979 

9,848 
9,718 



20,5 


20.6 


20.7 


20,8 


20,9 


21,0 


21,1 


21,2 


21,3 


21.4 


21,5 


21,6 


21,7 


21,8 


21,9 


22-0 


22,1 


22.2 


22.3 


22.4 


22,5 


22,6 



9,332 
9,204 
9,077 

8,951 
S,S25 
8,700 



13,5 : 
13,4 i 
13.4 I 
13,3 I 
13,3 I 
13,2 j 
13-1 I 
13,1 I 
13,0 I 

12.9 ; 

12.9 ' 
12,8 ! 



7,717 
7,597 
7,477 



7,121 
7,004 



23,4 
23,5 



6,538 
6,423 



24.0 

24,1 
24,2 



24,5 
24,6 
24,7 
24.8 



12.4 |l 

12.4 |i ; 

12.3 || 
12.2 il 
12.2 l| 
12.2 ,! 
12,1 
12,0 
12,0 
11,9 
-11,9 



25,1 
25,2 



j 25:6 
25,7 



5,967 

6,854 
6,741 

5,518 

5,407 
5,296 
5,186 
5,077 
4,968 
4,859 
4,761 
4,643 
4,535 
4,428 
4,321 
4,215 



-11,8 
11,7 
11.7 
11.7 
11,6 
11.6 
U.5 
11,5 
11,4 
11.4 
11.3 



11,2 
11,1 

11,1 
II. 1 

no' 



10,7 
10,7 



10.5 
-10,5 



26.0 ' 

28.1 I 

26.2 \ 

26.3 I 

26.4 i 

26.5 I 

26.6 I 

26.7 I 
26.8 
26.9 
27,0 
■Zt.l 
27.2 
27.3 
27,4 
27.5 

I 27,6 

27.7 
' 27.8 

27,9 



3.175 
3,073 

2,072 
2,871 
2,770 
2,670 
2,570 
2,470 
2,371 
2,272 
2,173 
2,075 
1,977 
1,880 
1,783 



-10.5 
10,4 
10,4 



10.2 
10,2 
10. 1 
10.1 
10.1 
10.0 
10. 
10,0 
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GEODETIC 8TJRVEYING 

TABLE III— BAEOMETRIC ELEVATIONS— C(m«n««i 

Contwung /r =62737 log — . 



B. 


e. 


■».£.'•' 


B 


H. 


Di,.f.. 


B. 


H. 


Dir. tor 


Inches. 


Feet. 


Fed. 


Inchu. 


F«et. 


FMt 


Inchon 


F«t. 


Feet 


29.0 


924 




29.7. 


274 




30.4 


-361 








9.4 
9.3 
9.3 






9.1 
9.1 
9.1 






S.9 
8.9 
8.8 


29.2 


73« 


29-9 


91 


30.6 


510 


29.3 


643 


30.0 


00 


30.7 


629 
































29.5 


458 






181 




30.9 










-9.2 






9.0 








29,7 


274 

















TABLE IV— C»RRECTION COEFFICIENTS TO BAROMETRIC 
ELEVATIONS FOR TEMPERATURE (FAHRENHEIT) AND 
HUMIDITY • 



t+t' 


C 


(+/' 


C 


t+t' 


C 


0" 


-0,1026 


eo" 


-0.0380 


120° 


+0,0262 


5 


-0.0970 


65 


-0.0326 


125 


+0,0315 


10 


-0.0916 


70 


-0.0273 


130 


+0.0368 


15 


-0.0860 


75 


-0.0220 


135 


+0,0420 


20 


-0.0806 


SO 


-0,0166 


140 


+0,0472 


25 


-0.0752 


85 


-0.0112 


145 


+0,0524 


30 


-0.0698 


90 


-0,0058 


150 


+0,0575 


35 


-0.0645 


95 


-0.0004 


155 


+0,0626 


40 


-0.0592 


, 100 


+0,0049 


160 


+0,0677 


45 


-0.0539 


105 


+0,0102 


165 


+0,0728 


60 


-0.0486 


110 


+0,0156 


170 


+0,0779 


55 


-0,M33 


115 


+0,0209 


175 


+0,0829 


60 


-0,0380 


120 


+0,0262 


1 180 


+0-0879 
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I. UniWd Statca Coast 
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-LOGARITHMS OF RADIUS OF CURVATURE 
(Id U. S. L^al Meters) 









LXJtude. 




















24° 


26° 


28° 


30° 


32° 


0= 


180° 


Meridimn 


6.8024S4 


6.802602 


6 802726 


6.802857 


6,802993 


5 


175 


185° 


365° 


2503 


2620 


2744 


2874 


3009 


10 


170 


190 


350 


2558 


2674 


2796 


2924 


3057 


15 


165 


195 


345 


2649 


2761 


2880 


3005 


3136 


20 


160 


200 


340 


2771 


2880 


2995 


3116 


3241 


30 


150 


210 


330 


3098 


3197 


3301 


3410 


3523 


40 


140 


220 


320 


3501 


3585 


3676 


3771 




50 


130 


230 


310 


6.803928 


6,803999 


6.804075 


6,804155 


6,804238 


60 


120 


240 


300 


4330 


4389 


4451 


4617 


4685 


70 


no 


250 


290 


4658 


4707 


4758 


4812 


4868 


75 


105 


255 


285 


4781 


4827 


4874 


4923 


4974 


80 


100 


280 


280 


4872 


4914 


4958 


5004 


5052 


85 


95 


265 


275 


4928 


4968 


5011 


6054 


6101 


90 


Prime Vert. 


270 


4947 


4986 


5028 


5071 


6117 




34' 


36° 


38° 


40° 


42° 


0° 


180' Meridi.n 


8.803134 


8.803279 


6,803427 


6,803578 


6.803731 


5 


175 185", 355° 


3150 


3294 


3441 


3691 


3744 


10 


170 190 350 


3195 


3337 


3483 


3631 


3780 


15 


165 ' 195 1 345 


3270 


3409 


3551 


3696 


3840 


20 


160 , 200 340 


3371 


3505 


3642 


3781 


3922 


30 


150 210 330 


3641 


3762 


3885 


4011 


4138 


40 


140 220 


320 


3972 


4077 


4184 


4294 


4405 


50 


130 ' 230 


310 


6,804324 


6 804412 


6.8M503 


6,804595 


6,804688 


60 


120 ! 240 


300 


46r)5 


4728 


4802 


4878 


4954 


70 


110 , 2M 


290 


4926 


4985 


5046 


5109 


5171 


75 


105 1 2M 


285 


5027 


5081 


5138 


5195 


6253 


80 


100 260 


2«0 


5102 


5153 


5206 


5259 


6313 


85 


95 |265 


275 


5148 


6197 


6247 


5299 


5350 


90 


Prime Vert. 


270 


5164 


5212 


6261 


5312 


5363 




44° 


46° 


48° 


50° 


52° 


0° 


180° MeridLBQ 


6.803885 


6 804040 


6,804194 


6.804347 


6.804498 


5 


175 185° 


355° 


3897 


40.W 


4204 


4356 


4506 


10 


170 190 


350 


3931 


4082 


4233 


4383 


4531 


15 


165,195 


345 


3987 


4135 


4282 


4428 


4573 


20 


160 200 


340 


4064 


4206 


4348 


4489 


4629 


30 


150 210 


330 


4267 


4398 


4524 


4652 


4778 


40 


140 220 


320 


4516 


4628 


4740 


4S51 


4960 


50 


130 230 


310 


6.804782 


6.804876 


6,804970 


6.805063 


6,805155 


60 


120 240 


300 


6030 


5109 


5186 


5262 


6338 


70 


110 250 


290 


5234 


5298 


5362 


5425 


5487 


75 


105 255 


285 


5312 


5369 


5428 


5486 


5543 


80 


100 1 260 


280 


5368 


5422 


5477 


5531 


5584 


85 


95 1265 


275 


5402 


6455 


5507 


5559 


6810 


00 


™..v.„. 


270 


5414 


5485 


5517 


5568 


5618 
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TABLE VI.— LOGARITHMS OF RADIUS OF CURVATURE 

an feet) 















Xiimuth. 
























28° 


30° 


32° 


34° 


36° 


0" 


180° 


Mendiin 


7.318711 


7,318841 


7,318978 


7.319118 


7.319263 


s 


175 


185° 


355° 


8728 


8858 


8993 


9134 


9278 


10 


170 


190 


350 


8780 


8908 


9041 


9179 


9321 


15 


165 


195 


345 


8864 


8989 


9110 


9264 


9393 


20 


160 


200 


340 


8979 


9100 


9225 


9355 


9489 


30 


150 


210 


330 


9285 


9394 


9607 


9626 


9746 


40 


140 


220 


320 


9660 


9755 


9853 


9956 


320061 


50 


130 


230 


310 


7,320059 


7.320139 


7.320222 


7.320308 


7.320396 


60 


120 


240 


300 


0435 


0501 


0569 


0639 


0712 


70 


110 


250 


290 


0742 


0796 


0852 


0910 


0969 


75 


105 


255 


285 


0858 


0907 


0958 


1011 


1065 


80 


100 


260 


280 


0942 


0088 


1036 


1086 


U37 


85 


95 


265 


275 


0995 


1038 


1085 


1132 


1181 


90 


Prime Vert. 


270 


1012 


1056 


1101 


1148 


1196 


j 38° 


40° 


42° 


44° 


46° 


0° 


ISO- 




7.319412 


7.319562 


7.319715 


7.319869 


7,320024 


5 


US 


185° 


355° 


9425 


9575 


9728 


9881 


0034 


10 


170 


190 


350 


9467 


9615 


9764 


9915 


0066 


IS 


166 


195 


345 


9535 


9679 


9824 


9971 


0119 


20 


160 


200 


340 


9626 


9765 


9906 




0190 


30 


150 


210 


330 


9869 


9995 


320122 


0251 


0380 


40 


140 


220 


320 


320168 


320278 


0389 


0500 


0612 


50 


130 


230 


310 


7.320487 


7.320579 


7,320672 


7.320766 


7.320860 


60 


120 


240 


300 


0786 


0862 


0938 


1014 


1093 


70 


110 


250 


290 


1030 


1093 


1155 


1218 


1282 


75 


105 


255 


285 


1122 


1179 


1237 


1296 


1353 


80 


100 


260 


280 


1190 


1243 


1297 


1352 


1406 


85 


95 


266 


275 


1231 


1283 


1334 


1386 


1439 


90 


Prime Vert, 


270 


12« 


1296 


.347 


1398 


1449 



TABLE VII.— CORRECTIONS FOR CURVATURE AND REFRACTION 
IN PRECISE SPIRIT LEVELING 

































Reading, 








mm 


Mel*r.. 


mm 


Melem. 


mm 


OW 27 


0.0 


100 


-0.68 


200 


-2.73 






no 


-0.83 


210 


-3.01 














61 to 72 


-0 3 


130 


-1.15 


230 


-3,61 






140 


-1.34 


240 


-3.94 


82 10 90 


-0.5 


150 


-1.54 






91 to 98 


-0.6 


160 


-1.75 


260 


-4,62 




-0.7 


170 


-1,97 


270 


-4.93 






ISO 








113 tolls 


-0.9 


190 


-2.47 




-5.75 
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TABLE Vni.— MEAN ANGULAR HEFRACTION 



IKS' 




\^SIT. 


RrfrKtion. 


issrx' 


Retr«otion, 


te' 
















Diitance, 


00 


34 S4.1 


10 


5 


16.2 


so 


48.4 


40 


10 


32 49.2 


11 


4 


48.5 


SI 


46.7 




20 


30 S2.3 


12 


4 


2S.0 


S2 


4S.1 


38 


30 


29 03.6 


13 


4 


04.9 


53 


43.5 


37 


40 


27 22,7 


14 


3 


47.4 


54 


41,9 


36 


SO 


2S 49.8 


















15 


3 


32.1 


55 


40,4 


35 


1 00 


24 24.6 


16 


3 


18,6 


56 


38.9 


34 


10 


23 06.7 


17 


3 


06.6 


57 


37.5 


33 


20 


21 55,6 


18 


2 


55,8 


68 


36,1 


32 


30 


20 50.9 


19 


2 


46.1 


59 


34,7 


31 


40 


19 51.9 














SO 


18 58.0 


20 


2 


37.3 


60 


33.3 


30 






21 


2 


29.3 


61 


32.0 


29 


2 00 


18 08.6 


22 


2 


21-9 


62 


30.7 


28 


10 


17 23.0 


23 


2 


15.2 


63 


29.4 


27 


20 


16 40.7 


24 


2 


08,9 


64 


28.2 


26 


30 


16 00.9 














40 


15 23.4 


25 


2 


03.2 


65 


26,9 


2S 


50 


14 47.8 


26 


1 


57.8 


66 


25.7 


24 






27 


1 




67 


24,5 


23 


3 00 


14 14.6 


28 


1 


48.2 


68 


23.3 


22 


10 


13 43.7 


29 


1 


43.8 


69 


22,2 


21 


20 


13 15,0 














30 


12 48.3 


30 


1 


39-7 


70 


21.0 


20 


40 


12 23,7 


31 


1 


35.8 


71 


19.9 


19 


SO 


12 00.7 


32 


1 


32 1 


72 


18,8 


18 






33 


I 


28.7 


73 


17,7 


17 


4 00 


11 38.9 


34 


1 


25.4 


74 


16,6 


16 


10 


11 18.3 














20 


10 58.6 


35 


1 


22 3 


75 


15,5 


15 


30 


10 39 6 


36 


1 


19.3 


76 


14. S 


14 


40 


10 21.2 


37 


1 


IS. 5 


77 


13,4 


13 


SO 


10 03 3 


38- 


1 


13,8 


78 


12.3 


. 12 






39 


1 


11.2 


79 


11.2 


a 


5 00 


9 48.5 














30 


9 01.9 


40 


1 


08.7 


80 


10.2 


10 






41 


1 


06.3 


81 


09.1 


9 


6 00 


8 23,3 


42 


1 


04.0 


82 


08,1 


8 


30 


7 49.5 


43 


1 


01,8 




07,1 


7 






44 





59.7 


84 


06.1 


6 


7 00 


7 19.7 














30 


6 53.3 


45 





57.7 


8S 


05,1 


5 






46 





55.7 


86 


04,1 


4 


8 00 


6 29.6 


47 





53.8 


87 


03.0 


3 


30 


6 08.4 


48 





51.9 


88 


02,0 


2 






49 





50.2 


89 


01,0 


1 


9. 00 


5 49.3 














30 


5 32,0 


50 





48.4 


90 


00,0 
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TABLE IX.— ELEMENTS OF MAP PROJECTIONS 





Logarith 


rn. (U. S. Lega 


Meun). 


1° ia Mete«, 


Loorithm 
{l-.'«in>« 

(-10) 


R 


- 




Latitude, 


¥±S.5' 


20O 
22 
24 
26 

28 


6.8022696 
3727 
4835 

aoi5 

7262 


6.8048762 
9096 
9465 
9859 

a. 8050274 


6,7778610 
.7720755 
.7856767 
,7586461 
.7509623 


110700 
726 
754 
786 
816 


104650 
103265 
101756 
100121 
98365 


9.0996560 
6873 
5134 
4347 
3618 


30 

32 
34 

38 


6. 8028569 
9930 

8.8031339 
2788 
4271 


B. 8050710 
1164 
1633 
2116 
2611 


6,7426016 
.7335369 
,7237375 
,7131692 
,7017932 


110860 
884 
920 
957 
995 


06489 
94496 
02388 
90167 
87836 


9.9992645 
1738 

0798 

9.9989832 

8843 


40 

42 

46 

48 


6.8035781 
7309 
8849 

6.8040393 
1934 


6.8053114 
3823 
4136 
4651 
5165 


6,6895654 

,8764358 
,8623477 
,6472364 
,6310274 


111034 
073 
112 
152 
19! 


85397 
82854 
80200 
77486 

■ 74629 


9.9987837 

6818 
5792 
4762 
3735 


50 
62 
54 
56 

58 


6.8043463 
4975 
0460 
7913 
9326 


6,8055875 
6178 
6674 

7629 


8,6138350 
,5949598 
,5748861 
,5532775 
.5290726 


111231 

269 
307 
345 
381 


71699 
88681 
65579 
82396 
59136 


9,9982715 
1708 
0717 

9.9979749 

8807 


60 


6.S0S069I 


6.8058084 


6,5047784 


111416 


65803 


9.9977897 



Lit. 


El t 






CoordinsUs of Ocve 


op«IA™ 




1 


ot 


I 


1 




for 1° of Long. 


for B" of LoB». 




fLoug. 


for »°. 


Mile. 


Milfi. 


MeMr., 


Value (or (11 X 


Hil«, 


Mncni. 


(1°) X 


20° 
22 
24 
28 
28 


10893 
9814 
8907 
8131 
J459 


65.03 
64,17 

63,23 
62,21 
61,12 


104649 

103264 
101754 
100120 
98364 


I. -COB (0,1970 
n .COB (0,2167.") 
-.■coB(0,236n=) 
n P08(0.263n°) 
n.cos(0,271n'=) 


0.1941 

0,2098 
0,2244 

0:2504 


312.3 
337 6 
361.2 
3S3-0 
403.0 


ni 


30 
32 
34 
36 

38 


6870 
8349 
6882 
5461 
5079 


59.95 
58,72 
67.41 
56,03 
64,58 


96488 
94495 
92386 
90165 
87834 


n-coB (0.2887.°) 
n.cOB(0.305n°) 
n-coB (0.3227.°) 
n.coB(0.339n°) 
n-coB (0,3550°) 


0,2616 
0.2715 
0.2801 
0,2874 
0.2932 


421.0 
437-0 
450.8 
462,5 
471,9 


7." 


40 
42 

46 
48 


4730 
4408 
4111 

3575 


63.06 
51,48 
49.84 
48,13 
48,37 


85395 

82852 
80207 
77464 
74627 


n-coa(0.371n°) 
7.-coa(0.386n°) 
n-coa(0.400n=) 

7.. COB (0.4147.°) 

n.cos(0,428n°) 


2976 

0.3006 
0.3021 
3022 
0.3007 


479,0 

483,8 
486,2 
486,3 
484,0 


I 


60 
62 
S4 
56 
.58 


3103 
2888 
2679 
2483 


44,55 
42.68 
40.75 
38 77 
36,74 


71697 
68679 
65577 
62394 
59134 


7..COB {0.44171°) 

n.coB{0 45471=) 
7..coB{0,466n°) 
nroB (0.47871°) 
ncoa(0,489n°) 


0.2978 
0.2935 
0.2877 
2805 
0.2719 


479,3 
472,3 
483,0 

451,4 
437,8 


nt 


60 


2294 


34,67 


55801 


n.coB(0,499n°) 


0.2820 




n> 
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TABLE X.-CONSTArrra AND THEIR 


UK5ARITHMS 






NumW. 




„ 


3.141692654 

0.318309886 

B. 869604401 

0.101321184 

1.772463861 

0-664189684 

67.29677951 
3437.746771 

206264.8062 

0.017463293 

0,017452406 
0.000290888 
0.0002W18H8 
0.000004848 
0.000004848 

2,718281828 
0,434294482 
0.434294482 
2.302585093 

3.2808693, . 
3-260833333 

621369949 
1609.347219 

0,4769363, . 
0.6744897.. 


0.4971498727 

9.6028501273 

0.9942997464 

9.0057002546 

0.24S5749363 

9.7514250637 

1,7581226324 
3.5362738828 
5.3144261332 

8.2418773676 

8.2418653284 
6.4637261172 
6.4637201109 
4.6855748668 
4.6855748668 

0.4342044819 

9.6377843113 
9,6377843113 
0.3622156887 

0.5159889297 
0.6169841687 

9.7933502462 
3.2066497638 

9.6784604... 
9.8289754... 


-10 
-10 
-10 

-10 
-10 
-10 
-10 
-10 
-10 

-10 
-10 

-10 

-10 
-10 


1 




1 




1 






















Modulus of common logaritiims (M) 






1 U. a legal meter - 3.2808333 + ft 








Gwdetio ComtanU. 
(Clarlte'< 186fl 8phcniid.) 


I 
U, 8. Lectl Met 


— 1 


„, 


F„.. 1 




6.8047033 
6,8032286 

9.9986252 
6.803960S 
7.5302093 

8.9162513 

7.8305026 

9.9970504 

6.8017537 

6.8061781 


-10 
-10 

-10 
-10 


7.3206876 
7.3192127 
9.9986252 
7.3199507 
7,5302093 

8.9162513 

7.8305026 

9. 9070604 

7.3177379 

7.3221623 


-10 
-10 
-10 
-10 
-10 










B...aW.i.y-^--"-. 




*■-! <. 


^■-„(1-,., 


a< a 


6 vrr^V 
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